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•The design ' 

. Saf!' .■) .. if lW: mBKa& 

OF 

A TREATISE 

ON 

THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


I HE greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex¬ 
cept in thole branches of it, which belong im¬ 
mediately to our feveral profeffions, 1$ our want 
of leifure for general refearches ; and as Archi¬ 
medes, who was happily mailer of his time, 
had no? /pace enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
“ place to Hand on, faid the great mathematician, 
** and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time , we may fay, for our iivoeJUgatians , and 
we will tranfer to Europe all the fctences , arts, 
and literature of Alia. “ Not to have defpair- 
** ed, ’ however, was thought a degree of merit 
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the Roman general, even though he was 
defeated ; and, having forae hope, that others 
may occasionally find more ieifure, than it will 
ever, at leaft in this country, be my lot to enjoy, 

I take the liberty to propofe a work, fronl which 
very curious information, and poilibly very 
lolid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im¬ 
perfectly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un¬ 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Jbnarcojh , an excellent 
vocabulary, of the Sanfcrit language, contains in; 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables; the Medini may com- 
prife many more j and the Dravyabhidkana , or 
Dictionary of Natural Productions, includes, I 
believe, a far greater number; the properties of 
which are diftiotlly related in medical tracts of 
approved authority. Now the fir ft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India , 
fhould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho¬ 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any 
vulgar dialeft; becaule a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conflant fluctuation, and will not, perhaps, be 
underftood a century lienee by the inhabitants 
of thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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y confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childifh denominations 
of plants from the perfons, who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cham- 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant. .but far properer, designations of an 
Indian ind an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawfonia •’ nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijh botanift confidered it as the 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a blofl'om, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence , though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
with chafe referve , and not profiituted for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good will, or eternizing 
the memory, f ahy bat his chofen followers; no, 
not even of faints : his lift of an hundred and 
ffty fuch names dearly dhows, that his excel¬ 
lent works are the true bafts of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly Supported by 
the ftalk of the Linncea. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa , I do not 
know j but it feems to be the Dutch pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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vftem of Linnaeus, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders , of which he has given a 
rough (ketch, and which may hereafter, per¬ 
haps, be completed: but the diftribution of 
vegetables into clqffes , according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and piftiis, 
and of thole clajjes into kinds and /peeks, ac¬ 
cording to certain marks of diferi initiation, will 
ever be found the cleared: and molt convenient 
of methods, and Jfhould therefore be ftudioufly 
obl'erved in the work, which 1 now fugged:; but 
I mull be forgiven, if I propole to reject the 
Linnean appellations of the twenty-four cla/fes, 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a lufhcient objection) yet in truth they 
are not Greek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Polygamos , Mo- 
nandros , and the reft of that form, are both 
mafculine and feminine; Polyandda, in the 
abllract, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery; dicecia and dicecus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dr's, but from 
<&■, which would include the trreeda; let me 
add, that the twelfth and thirteenth daftes are 
ill diftinguifhed by their appellations, inde¬ 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fmee 
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real diftindVion beween them confifts not fo 
much in the number of their ftamens, as in the 
place, where they are infer ted; and that the 
fourteenth and' fifteenth are not more accurately 
diferiminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
two powers, or two diverfltm of length, in each 
of thole claffes. Cttlycopolyandros might, per¬ 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth clafs ; but fucli a compound would ftill 
favour of barbarifin or pedantry; and the bed 
way to amend fuch a fyitem of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more Ample 
nomenclature, which may eafily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven firft claffes, 
the former of tw r o numbers being always ap¬ 
propriated to the flamens, and the latter, to the 
ptjlils: fhort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calice , in 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one baje, 
from two , or many, bafts, with anthers conn? the cl, 
on the pijlils , in two flowers, in two dijlinll plants, 
tnixed , concealed,, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of diferi mi nation ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfect fubftitute for the words, ;which 
I condemn. The allegory of /exes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while*they fearch for truth, have no bufi- 
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nefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors: few paflages in Alofia, 
the moil impudent book ever compofed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Philofopby , and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares , like Octavius in his epi¬ 
gram, to /peak with Roman fimplicity ; nor can 
the Linnean defcription of the Arum , and many 
other plants, be read in Engliffo without excit¬ 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-born and well-edu¬ 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful iludy, or one 
more likely to affifl and embellifh other female 
accomplilhments, could not poffibly be recom¬ 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been corre&ly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefh plants themfelves, procured in their relpec- 
tive feafons, muft be concifcly, but accurately, 
clafjed and defeated ; after which their feverai 
ufes in medicine, diet, or manufactures, may 
be collected, with the affiftance of Hindu 
phylieians, from the medical books ?n Sanfcrit , 
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d their accounts either difproved or eflablifli- 
ed by repeated experiments, as fail as they can 
be made with exadtnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptlons 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpair 
of leifure to exhibit others, of which I have 
collected the names, and molt of which I have 
feen in blofi'om. 



I. MU C HU CUN D A. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor, Five petals, oblong. 

Siam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile; five fhorter, fterile. In fome flowers, 
the unproltfick ftamens, longer. 

Pijl. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capl’ule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves : Of many different Ihapes. 

Ufes : The quality, refrigerant. 


One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ule in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Mucbucunda, called 
alfo Pichuca , is exquifitely fragrant: its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous duft ; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuff, 
are find, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftanta-. 
heoufly to remove a nervous head-aefi. 


Note. This plant differs a little from the 
betes of Linnaeus. 


./ 




II. BILVA or MA'LU'RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

•* Cor. Four, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 

Stam, Forty, to forty-eight, filaments; am, 
thers, moftly eredt 

Fiji. Germ , roundifh; Style, fmooth, ffiort j 
Stigma, chibbed. 

Peric. A fpheroidal berry, very large j 
many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in-a pel¬ 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves: Ternate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles ; fome almoft: lanced. 

Stem : Armed with fharp thorns, 

XJfes: The fruit nutritious, warm, ca-r 
thartick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, 
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Ngjj^&te been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is 5 for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

Note, This fruit is called Srip'hala , hecaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Sri, the goddefs of abundance, who be¬ 
llowed it on mankind at the requeft of Is war A, 
whence, he alone wears a chaplet of Silva 
flo wers; to him only the Hindus ofter them; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firft blof- 
fom of this plant, that I could infped, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame clafs 
with the Durio, becaufe the filaments ap ¬ 
peared to be diftributed in five fets; but in all, 
that I have fince examined, they are perfectly 
fliftindt. 

III. SRXNOA'TACA, 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Stam, Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Fiji. Germ , roundilh; » Style, Song as the 
filaments j Stigma, clubbed. 
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Seed: A AW with four oppofite angles (two 
of them jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves: T’hofe, which float on the water, 
are rhombo'idal; the two upper hdes unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

Vfes: The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 


Note, ft feenis to be the floating Trapa of 
jLinnjeus* 


IV. Pll'T I CARAJA. 


Ten and one. 

Cal Five-cleft, 

Cor. Five equal petals, 

Peric. A thorny legumcn; two feeds. 
Leaves : Oval, pinnated. 

Stem: Armed. 

Vfes: The feeds are very bitter, and, per¬ 
haps, tonick; fince one of them, bruifed and 
given in two doles, will, as the Hindus afl'ert, 
cure an Intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. ' ■ ;r : 
(See Afidt. Ref'arch. % J, page 300.^ ■ 
Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Petiant’ four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, fleihy. 
Border nine, or ten. parted, 

Siam. Anthers from twelve £0 twenty-eight, 
ereft, acute, fubvillous. 

Pill. Germ , roundifh ; Style, long, awl- 
fhaped. 

Perk. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts ? 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

. XJfes : The tubes , efculent, nutritious ; yield¬ 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note. It refembles the Baffin of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
which I exhibit, might, in flulful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the belt anatomical and bo¬ 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
tirnes a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to represent. As we learn 
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*2* new language, by reading approved compo- 
htioris in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Dictionary, fo we can only ftudy with effect 
the natural hilhory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themielves with the Philofopbia Bo- 
tanica, which is the Grammar , ancl the Genera 
et Species Plant arum, which may be confidered 
as the Dictionary , of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
muff avoid as noxious, and what we mud cul¬ 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in feme degree connected with the natural 
orders and claffes of them, a number of in- 
fiances Would abundantly prove. 


<SL 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It is painful to meet perpetually with words, 
that convey no diftindt ideas ; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the reiult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves: both caufe an uneafy fenfationj 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defign of apply¬ 
ing either to a purpofe effendally ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ou ght to be readily anfwered in India, “ What 
is Indian Spikenard?” All agree, that k is art 
odoriferous plant, the bell fort of which, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamritica , or 
Jdangamdti, and on the borders of the country 
now called Butdn: it is mentioned by Orosco-* 
s ides,; whofe work I have not in my pofiefiion;! 
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his defer! prion of it mu ft be very imperfe 
mce neither LraNJEtTS nor any of his di triples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe, it is marked as unknown. I had no 
doubt, before I was per Tonally acquainted with. 
Koenig, that, he had afeertained it ; but he 
allured me, that lie knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India; he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a fixth fpecies of 
the nardus, which is called Indian in the fup- 
plcment to Linnaeus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike , no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 


great Botanical Philofophcr himfelf was in¬ 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogon , and 
places, in his Materia Medic a , but with an 
expreilion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every bbtanift and phyfician, with 
whom I was acquainted, on the fubjeri. before 
us ; but all have confefTed without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike¬ 
nard. ' ■ ■ 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neccllary to know 
name of the plant in forrie AJiatick language; 
The very .word nard occurs in the long ol: 
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lomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers ima¬ 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perfan,{and occurs in the following 
diflichof an old poet : 



An chu bikheft, in dm nardeft, an chu ftiakheft, in dm bar, 
A'n chu bikhi payidareft, in chu nardl payidar. 


It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the fem, or, as An; U' ex¬ 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the root , the fruit, nor 
the branch , which are all feparately named j the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the Kdmus , of a com¬ 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it lignifted 
in old Perfan % ,thc Arabick word furnbul , which, 
like fubibdlah, means an ear or /pike, has long 
been lubftitiited for it; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbnl of India the mufel- 
mdns underfland 'the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the Nardojlachys, or Spike¬ 
nard, of Galen ;' who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. ) 

A Angular defcription of the Jiimbul by 
Abu’leazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes., had for fame 
time almoll convinced me, that the true Spike- 
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ON THE SPIKENARD 

was the Cetaca , or Pandanus of our 
( hi s' words are, Sumbul panj berg dared , 
ceb dirazit an dab angojhtejlu pahndi fib , or, 
“ The Jltmbul has five leaves, ten fingers long, 
d and three broad.” Now I well knew, that 
the minifter of Ac bar was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower : I had feen no bloffom, or affemblage 
of jblofforas, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cetaca ; and, though tire Perfian writer 
deferibes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cydra, yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expe&ed in fuch a 
work : but what rnoft confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca- 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpafled the richeft 
perfumes of Europe or Afia . Scarce a doubt 
remained, when X met with a defeription of the 
Cetaca by Forskohl, whole words are fo 
perfectly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard , that I give you 
a literal tranflation of them: “ 1 'he Pandanus 
“ is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for 
“ its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
“ or two Spikes , in a fituation rather humid, 
“ would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous 
“ rir for a long time through a fpacious apart- 
“ men.t ; fo that the natives in general are not 
“ folicitous about the living plants, but pur chafe 
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•e Spikes at a great priced ' I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant effential oil was extracted from 
the flowers ; and I procured from Bandres a 
large phial of it, which was adulterated with 
fa tidal; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine effence mu ft be valuable, from 
the great number of thyrfi, that mb ft be re¬ 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river; and I imagined, that the pre¬ 
cious alabajler-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmall onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cajk of 
old wine , contained an effence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which I had procured but an Arab 
of Mecca , who faw in my ftudy fome flowers 
of the. Cetaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia , where it was 
named Cddht; and leveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fmce affured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbui was not Cetaca , 
but Jatamans). This was important informa¬ 
tion: finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Hindujid:?, and confideting, that 
the Sumbul of Abu'lfaxx differed from it m 
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{e precift number of leaves on the thyrfus, I 
the colour, and in the feafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my flrfl: opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the Jatamans) t 
which grew, 1 was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in blolTom. A frefh plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpedtion 
to be a molt elegant Cypirus -with a polifhed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
cnfifonn leaflets minutely: ferrated, naked pro¬ 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers ; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafte with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike¬ 
nard ; and a Mufelmdn phyfician from JD&bli 
allured me pofitively, that the plant was not 
Jatdmansi , but Sud, as it is named in Arabide, 
which the author of the Tohfaiul Mumerim 
particularly diftihguilhes from the Indian Sum- 
bul. { He produced on the next day an extract 
from the Dictionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred ; and I prefent you with 
a. tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ i. Sun has a roundilh olive- lhaped root, ex- 
“ ternally black, but white internally, and fo vra- 
“ grant as to have obtained in P jia the name 
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’ Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome re~ 
u femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 
<c narrower, ft rong, fome what rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbul means a 
* fpike or ear, and was called nard by the Greeks, 
“ There are three forts of Sumbul or Hardin ; 
u but, when the word Hands alone, it means 
t( the Sumbul of India , which is an herb with* 
u out flower or fruit, (he fpeaks of the drug 
tX only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a linali 
** weafel, but not quite fo thick, arid about the 
** length of a finger. It is darkifh, inclining t;o 
#< yellow, and very fragrant: it is brought 
“ from Hindtijldn , and its medicinal virtue lafo 
“ three years.” J I t was eafy to procure the dry 
Jatdmdnsi , which correfponded perfectly with 
the defcription of the Sumbul \ and though a 
native Mufelmdn afterwards gave me a Perflan 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he rep re* 
fents the Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, 
and the Jatdmdnsi as three different plants, 
yet the authority of 'Xobfatii l Mumenin is de- 
cifive, that the fweet Sumbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
produced that authority, brought, as a fpeciraen 
of Sumbul , the very fame drug, which my Pan-' 
dit , who is all'o a phyfician, brought as a fpeci- 
men of the Jatdmdnsi: a Brahmen of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 
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told me that it was ufed in their Sacrifices ; that, 
when frefn, it was exquifitely fweet, and added 



much to the fcent of rich efiences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient; that the mei chants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcnt 
names from its refemblance to locks of hatr ; as 
it is called Spikenard , i fuppofe, from its re¬ 
femblance to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the Greeks , probably, never examined. The 
Pirjlan author defcribes the whole plant as ie~ 
lembling the tail of an ermine; and the data- 
mans), which is manifeftly the Spikenard oi our 
druggifts, has precilely that form, conlifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of yellowilh brown capillary fibies, 
and conftituting a fpike about the ir/e of 
a fmall finger. We may on the whole be 
allured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the 
Indian Sumbul of the Verjims and Arabs, the 
Jatamdns'i of the Hindus, and the Spikenard 
of our ihops, are one and the fame plant; but 
to what chefs and genus it belongs in the Lin- 
ncan fyftem, can only be afcertained by an 
infpedion of the belli bloffoms. Dr. Patrick 
Russel, who always communicates with oblig¬ 
ing facility his exterifive and accurate know- 
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Ige, informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
a nard is carried over the defert (from India I 
“ prefume) to Aleppo , Where it is ufed in iub- 
« fiance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
* 4 in final! bags, or in the form of efience, and 
** kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofes. 
He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our fhops, is 
one and the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearehes have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal and 
Be/jdr, yet the Jatdmdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Brltijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butdn> 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry flate to 
Rangpur, has no hefitation in pronouncing it a 
fpecies of the Baccbaris ; and, fmce it is not. 
poffible, that he could miflake the natural order 
and ejfential character of the plant, which 
he examined, I had no doubt that the Ja- 
tdm&nu was compofit and coryinbiferous with 
flamens connected by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma¬ 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical precifion, and the St a- 
chys itfelf is verticillated, with only two fpecies 
out of fifteen, that could juftify its generick 
appellation. I therefore concluded, that the 
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■tie. Spikenard was a Baccharis, and that, while 
the phiiofopher had been fearching for it to no 
purpofe, 

——----~ th.^. dull swain 


<sl 


Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon* 
for the Baccharis , it feems, as well as thq 
Conyza , is called by our gardeners, Ploughman s 
Spikenard. 1 fufpected, neverthelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Saunders defcribed, was not 
Jatamansi ; becaufe I knew that the people of 
Butdn had no fuch name for it, but diftinguilhed 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their hilly country : I knew alfo, that the 
Buttas, who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referred in giving information con¬ 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an inquirer for 
the frelh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a Hate of 
vegetation; for, when he had the kindnefs, at 
my defire, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butdn merchants, they, allured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the De'vardjd, to 
whom lie immediately difpatched a meffenger 
with an earnelt requeft, that eight: or ten of 
the' growing plants might be fent to him at 
Jflangpur: jfhould the De'vardjd comply with 
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at requeft, and fhould the vegetable flourish 
in the plain of Bengal, we fhall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpecies ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the J.itd- 
mansi, of Nepal, which I now muft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this elTay, will be fatisfaftorily 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of Jat am arm , to the mountains of Ndpdl, 
I requeued my friend Mr. Law, who then, 
refided at Gaya, to procure tome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and pofteifing 
many rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were 
more likely than the Butias to know the true 
yatdmdnsi , by which name they generally dif* 
tinguifh it: many young plants were accord¬ 
ingly feat to Gaya, with a Perftan letter fpeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya , where they 
have blolfomed and at firft feemed to flourhh : 
I muft, therefore, deferibe the Jatamdnsi from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfectly confide; but, before I pro- 
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uce the defcription, I mull endeavour to ye-t 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural order 
of the fpikenard, which they, who are addict¬ 
ed to fwear by every word of their mailer 
Linnjeus, will hardly abandon, and which 1^ 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reluctance. Nard has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafs ; and the word Jlachys or 
fpike y which agrees with the habit of that natu¬ 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. 
There is a plant in Java, which moil travellers 
and fome phyficians called fpikenard ; and the 
Governor of Chinfura , who is kindly endea¬ 
vouring to procure it thence in a Hate fit for 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a grafs like the Cypirus> 
“ but infills that what we call the Jpike is the 


§L 


“ fibrous 
“ man’s little 


as a 


part above the root, as long 

iger, of a brownilh hue inclin- 
V ing to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and. 
“ with a pungent, but aromatick, fcent,” This 
is too flovenly a defcription to have been written 
by a botaniil; yet I believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably correct, and ihould imagine 
that the plant Was the fame with our Jatdwansi , 
if it were not commonly afferted, that the Ja¬ 
van fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
iilandj had not allured me, that it was a fort of 
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i merito, and confequently a fpecies of Myrtle , 
'and of the order now called Hefpenan. T he 
rdemblan.ce before mentioned between the 
Indian fumbid and the Arabian Sud , or Cypirus, 
had led me to fufpedl, that the true nard was a 
grajs or a reed; and, as this country abounds 
in odoriferous graj/es y I began to collect them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly fent 
me two plants with fweet fmelling roots ; and, 
as they were known to the Paudits , I loon 
found their names in a Sanfcnt dictionary : one 
of them is called gandha/af ht y and ufed by the 
Hindus to fcent the red powder ot Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the ieftival 
of the vernal feafon; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramajlac and 
gqnarda , the fecond of which means ruJIUng in 
the ‘water ; for all the Pandits infill, that nard 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcnt , and lignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to rujlle. Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the banks 
of the Ganges near Heridwdr , a very fragrant 
grafs, which in fome places covers whole acres, 
and diffufes, when crufhed, fo ftrong an odour, 
that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have linelt 
as Alexander is reported to have Imelt the 
nard of Gedrojia , from the back ol an elephant: 
its blolfoms were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be defcribed. From Mr. Blare of 
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£ union) I received a frefh plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly 
on his authority, and hive no doubt that it is a 
fpecies of Andropogon : it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue afcribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of jwarancusa , which 
literally means a fever-hook , and alludes to the 
iron-hook with which elephants are managed. 
Daftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras , who de¬ 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in a/lifting the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com¬ 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus , one 
of the moll common grades on the Coaft, and 
fiouri/hing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an effential oil, which, he 
underftands, is extra ded from it in many parts 
of Hindujlan and ufed as an afar or per fame. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the 'Tamal didionary, moft words begin¬ 
ning with nor have fome relation to fragrance ; 
as n dr tike radii to yield an odour, ndrfum pillit ^ 
lemon-grafs, nartei , citron, ndrta manum , the 
wild' orange-tree, ndrum panei } the Indian 
Jajmin, narum alleri , a ftrong fmelling flower, 
and ndrtu , which is put for nard in the Tamul 
verfion of our Scriptures; fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks , but even the 
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of Horace, maybe derived from an 
Indian root: to this I can only fay, that I have 
not met with any fuch root in Sarifcrit , the olde.ll 
polidied.language of India , and that in Perjian , 
which has a manifell: affinity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranate, and n argil (a word originally 
Sanjcrit ) a cocoa-nut , neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance* 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 
given by the great SwediJJo naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon ; but, fince no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
y atamans), which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diffent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a Undent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
effential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
what we now call dtar, and either the iitar of 
roles from Cajhnnr and Perjia , that of Cetaca y 
or Pandanus , from the weltern coaft of India , 
or that of Aguni, or aloe-wood, from AJ'dm 
or Cochinchina , thf procefs of obtaining which 
is defcribed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed per¬ 
fume, called ubir, of which the principal in- 
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edients were yellow fandal, violets, orange- 
flowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and 
true fpiiienard : all thole effences and compo- 
fitions were collly ; and, molt of them being 
fold by the Indians, to the Perjians and Arabs , 
from whom, in the time of Octavius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans, they 
uraft have been extremely dear at yervfalem 
and at lime. There might alfo have been a 
pure nardine oil, as Athens's us calls it ; but 
nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian effence in general, 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had, 
or was commonly thought to have, the moll e.x- 
quifite fcent. But 1 have been drawn by a pleaf- 
ing fubjedl to a greater length than I expected, and 
proceed to the promiied defer!prion of the true 
nnrd or JatdmdnJi, which, by the wav, has other 
names in the Amarcdjh , the fmootheft of which 
are jatua and Umash, both derived from words 
meaning hair, Mr. Burt, after a model! 
apology for his impeded acquaintance with the 
language of hotanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corre&nefs of 
which I have a perfect reliance, and from 
which I collect the following natural cbamblers :■ 

ACC EEC ATE. 

Cal, Scarce any. Margin, hardly difcernible. 
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{fJCor. One petal. ‘Tube fomcwhat gibbousi 
Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three Anthers. 

Pifl. Germ beneath. One Style ere£L 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Moot Fibrous, 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a filler of the mountain and 
Cehick Hard, and of a fpecies, which I 
fhould defcribe in the Linnean ftyle : Vale¬ 
riana Jata'ma'nsi for thus triandris , folds 
cordatis quaternis , radicalibus psiiolatis. The 
radical leaves, riling from the ground and 
enfolding the young llem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been called fpikenard ; 
though, as the Per fan writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail of an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome refemblapce to a lock of 
hair , from which the Sanfrit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butdn 
on the part of the Devardja were examined, at 
myrequeft, by Mr, Harrington, and inform- 
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xx him, that the drug, which the Bengalefe 
called Jatdmdnsi, ** grew ere ft above the furface 
“ of the ground, refembling in colour an ear 
“ of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
“ faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
“ the Ample procefs of drying it; that it 
“ abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
“ of Lutan , where it was collected and prepared 
“ for medicinal’ purpofes.” What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjecture, 
we may fuppofc them to be antifpafmodick; 
and, in our provinces, especially in Behar s 
the plant will probably flourifh ; fo that we 
may always procure it in a (late fit for experi¬ 
ment. On the ddeription of the Indian fpike- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I mult ob- 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame Ihape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
allures me, that the four radical leaves are heart¬ 
ed and petioled; and it is molt probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
fimilar form in their Hate of perfeft expanlion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gaya are now 
Shrivelled; and they, who feek farther inform¬ 
ation, mull: wait with patience, until new 
Items and leaves lhall fpring from the roots, or 
other plants lhall be brought from Hi pal and 
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On the propofed inquiry into the vir- 
of this celebrated plant, I muft be permit¬ 
ted to fay, that, although many botanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua¬ 
lities of vegetables, without having afcertained 
them by repeated and fatisfaCtory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difcover and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacioufnefs of experience , to rely on experi¬ 
ment alone as the balls of his knowledge. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Nearly at the time when the refult of my 
iirft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publifhcd 
in the fecond volume of our Afiatick Rc- 
fearches, there appeared in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions an account of the Andropogon 
'J'warancufa, the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucnow , and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of Dios- 
coribes and Galen : having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
convidion, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diffenting from the learned phy- 
fician with all the freedom of a fearcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fped, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him. 
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the firft place, there is a paffage in Di*. 
Slane’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife j not becaufe it is erroneous or 
dilputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decilive againfl the very pro- 
pofition, which the writer endeavours to fupport: 

DtoscoRiDES mentions the Syriack nard, fays 
“ the do&or, as a fpecies different from the 
“ Indian , which was certainly brought fromfame 
“ of the remote parts of India ; for both he and 
“ Galen, by way of fixing more precifely 
“ the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
“ Gagnites. We may add, that Ptolemv, 
who, though not a profeffed naturalift, had 
Opportunities in Egypt of converfmg with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguilhes Rangamati , as producing 
the true fpikenard; and ibis from the borders 
of that very diftridf, if we believe modem 
Indians , that the people of Butan bring it yearly 
into Bengal ( a). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco¬ 


rf ' n ) Ptole'me'e diftingue Ie canton de Rhandamarcotta, 
eft ce qu’il fournit la plante, que nous appellons Spic tmrd % 
ce qui peut convenir a Rangamati ; et des differentes efpeces 
Vlnthque eft bicri la plus eftimee. 

D’-Anv. An tip. Geogr. Ind. 81 . 
VOL. Hi. d 
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rides, (<£), becaufe it was found by Mr. Blake 
in a remote part of India (for that folitary fadt 
would have proved nothing) ; but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it muji be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the ftalks from the nard of Garcias, 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of 
nardus exported from India , and which refem- 
bles a dried fpecimen feen by Rtjmphius, and 
brought, he fhys, among other countries, from 
Mac Aran, or the ancient Gadrofia , the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance; for u the Phenicians^ 

« he fays, collected a plentiful ftore of it, and 
“ fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
* { army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed on 
« all hdes of them now there is a fingular 
coincidence of circumftances; for our Andro - 
pogon was dii'covered by the fcent of its roots, 
when they were crufhed by the horfes and ele¬ 
phants in a hunting-party of the Ftnir A's tr* 
fuddaulah ; fo that, on the whole, it mufl 
be the fame with the plant mentioned by Arrian: 
but it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrofia or Mackran , which the doctor 

(b) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon fuppofes it to be the 
Muncated Andropogon of Koenig, who mentions the 
roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled with water. 

See Retz. III. Fafcie . 43. and v. 21. 
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its to be a maritime province of Perjia, 
could not poflibly be the fame with a plant con¬ 
fined to remote parts of India ; fo that, if Gar¬ 
zas, Rump hi os, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Galen. The refbeetable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weftern pofition of Macrdn ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus , and then infers, 
from the long march weftward and the diftrefles 
of Alexander’s army, fubfequent to the 
difcovery of the fpikenard, that it mu ft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrojia , or Gadrofis, to 
have been, the fame trail of land with Macrdn 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perjia. 
have been confiderably changed), yet the fron¬ 
tier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft; for not only the 
Oritce and Arabitce , hut, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana , were between 
Gadrojis and the Indus ; and, though Macrdn 
(for fo the word ftiould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whimfical geo¬ 
graphers as the Turks, who give the name of 

d 2 
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bite Indians to the' Ptrfians of Arachofia^ anil' 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen, yet 
the river Indus, with the countries of Sited and 1 
Multan on' both fides of it, has ever been con- 
ftdered by the Per/ians and Arabs as the weftern 
limit of Hind or India-, and Arrian himfelf 
expreisly names the Indus as its known bound-, 
ary : let Gadrojts, however, be Macron, and let 
Macrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fpe£t of Europe or Egypt , and, confequently, 
was not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, 
when they deicribed the true fpikenard. It 
mull be admitted, that, if the Siree of Rumphius, 
which differs little from the nardus of G ar-, 
ias, which correfponds for the moil part, 
with, the new Andropogon , was ever brought, 
from the province of Macrdn, they were all; 
three probably the fame plant with the nard of 
Arrian ; but, unfortunately, Rump hi us thought 
of no country lei's than of Perfui , and of no 
province lefs than of Macrdn for he writes 
very diilinilly, both in his Latin and his Dutch. 
columns, that the plant in. queftion grows in 
Macian, which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas ( c) : 1 am far from intending to give 



(c) Hi flores fepe/ iramo vulgo fere,, obfervantur ia 
vetuftis Siree ftipitibus, qui in Teniata , Motira , et Mackiati 
crefcutifc. VoL 5. Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. 182. 
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by detecting this trifling miftake ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater confequence, 
I fhall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right with good manners, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when fome petulant 
aggreffor has forfeited all claim to refpedt. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be under*- 
Hood to aflert, that the Indian fpikenard grew 
in Pcrfia ; for his words are a fragrant root of 
nard [d), where the omiffion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the nard, 
or the moll celebrated fpecies of it; and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere compiler ; and his credit, even 
as a civil hillorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any fa£l in the hillory of nature. “ We can- 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo,; 
“ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
u contemporary writers concerning Alexan- 
“ DER, whofe fame was aftonilhingly high, 
£< and whole hiftorians, preferring wonders to 
** truth, wnote with fecure negligence; well 
# knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of uffia 


(d) pi&y BVQppw. 
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were the fcene of his a&ions, their afferdons 
“ could hardly be difproved.” Now Arri an’s 
principal authority was Aristobulus of Caj- 
fandra , whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflcrted, “ that 
“ Gadrojis produced very tall wzyrrAtrecs, with 
the gum of which the Phenicians loaded many 
“ beafts,” (notwithftanding the daughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet defending the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh , incenfe , and cajjia , 
with cinnamon and fpikenard itfelf, even in the 
wilds of Arabia : “ The fruitfulnefs of Arabia 
fays Arrian, “ tempted the king of Mace don 
“ to form a defign of invading it; for he had 
“ been affured, that myrrh and frankincenfe 
“ were collefted from the trees of that country ; 
“ that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ fhrubs ; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
“ taneoufly abundance of fpikenard." Hero¬ 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia , where the Lauras, to the bark of 
which we now give that name, was, 3 verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh-tree does 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia , and 
the publick tare now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from AbyJJinian forefts, and has not 
flourifhed on the oppofite fhore j but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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"ay be certain, that any learned Arab would 
laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbahil Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tahdmak It feems a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
“ fpecies of nardus known in India, either for 
« confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perjia and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by the name of nard, he had 
been, ftrangely deceived; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi¬ 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nard of Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the lame plant, it is wonderful ? 
that it Ihould ever have been exported to Perjia 
and Arabia , where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Schcenanthus , which 
is a native of that country; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the lpikenard of India was .a reed 
or & grafs, we lhali never be able to diftinguifh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cypirns, 
Andropogon , Schaenus , Car ex, and other genera 
of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
wi/dernefs of fweets, and fome of which have 
not only fragrant roots, but even fpikes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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%ord ; one of them, which I never have fee** 
in bloffom, but fuppole from its appearance to 
he a Schcenus, is even called Gonarda^ and its 
dry root has a moft agreeable odour ; another, 
which Rhee.de names Bdlaca , or Ramacciam , 
or white Iriveli , and which Burman thought a 
variety of the Schcenanthus , is a confiderable 
article, it leems, of Indian commerce, and, there¬ 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lets efteemed 
than the black fort, or Garabdla , which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil (e). AH thofe plants would, per¬ 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients; 
and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of the true fpikenard, than the Fe¬ 
brifuge Andropogon, which the Hindus of Be- 
hdr do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
a (Turning a fad without proof, to aflert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous ; 
and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word 
ar.fia^ which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
Origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was befi for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftem, and for what gift they adpred the god- 

(e) \2 Hoit* Malab. tab. 12. and 9 H. M. p. 145. 
3ee alfo the Flora Itidica } and a note from Herman on th^ 
valuably oil of Serce* 
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Reel's of Ekujis. The Roman poets (arid poets only 
are cited by Dr. Blank, though natural! Its 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word arijla , 
becaufe it was very convenient at the clofe of 
an hexameter, where we generally, if not con- 
flantly, find it; as Homer declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with becaufe it 

was the firlt commodious word that prefented 
itfeli, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difcovered in that lingle word an 
epitome of the whole poem on the wrath oi 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
tius defcribed plants, which they never had 
feen, as they defcribed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their defcriptions ought not feriouily to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in alluring us, that the 
nard of India bore an car or fpike, without 
earning'the fource of their own information, they 
would have delerved no credit whatever; be- 
eaule not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frelh plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues refided in the 
root or in the hujky leaves and (talks, that were 
united with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
molt learned and accomplilhed of eallern tra¬ 
velers, does not feemto have known the Indian 
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kenard, though he mentions it more thill 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo ; but 
he introduces a Sumbul from Khaid , or a part 
of China., which he had feen dry, and en¬ 
deavours to account for the Arabide name in 
the following manner :—“ Since the Khaldian 
€ ‘ Sumbul, fays he, is not a Jpike but a root, 
a it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
Sumbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
not only thefpike, but the whole plant , what¬ 
ever herb or grafs may be fown j as the Ara¬ 
bic k dictionary ( f ), entitled Kdtnus , appears 
“ to indicate The paffage, to which he al¬ 
ludes, is this ; “ sumbul, fays the author of the 
4< Kamiis , is an odoriferous plant , the flrongeft of 
which is the Suri , and the weakeft the Hindi ; 
u hut the Sumbul of Rum has the name of nar- 
“ din" I fttggefted in my former paper, and 
fhall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in fadt the whole 
■plant ; but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 

(j) Giacchc il SomM del Catato e railice e non e Spiga> 
potremmo dire, die cos) s'i chiami, perche forfe la parola 
Sevibol pofla piu largamente significare non folo la fpiga, ma 
tutta la pianta di ogni erba 6 biada, che fi feminij come par, 
die il Camus, vacabokirio Arabicc , ne dia indtzio. 

Lett • 18 . di Baghdad* 
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he coaft of Macran , which he too fuppofes to ‘ 
have been a part of Gedrofa ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikenard, though 
the Perflans were fully acquainted with that 
province; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a faft in his correspondence with a 
learned phyfician of Naples , for wliofe fake 
he was particularly inquiiltive concerning the 
drugs of AJia : it is much to be wifhed, that 
he had been induced to make a Ihort excurfion 
into the plains of Macran , where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, will flowers like violets^ 
and with thorns of fuch force and magnitude , as to 
keep wild beafts in captivity , and to transfix men on 
horfeback , who rode by them incautioujly , was no 
more probably than a Mimofa , the bloffoms of 
which relembled violets in nothing but in hav¬ 
ing an agreeable icent. 

Let us return to the Arabs , by whom Dt- 
pscoiUDEs was tranflated with affiftance, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks , and who know the 
Indian fpikenard, better than any European , by 
the name of Sumbuliil Hind : it is no wonder, 
that they reprefent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower AJia , which, 
tmlefs my fmell be uncommonly defective, 
is a ftrong Valerian \ efpecially as they could 
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ly have ufed the dry nard of India, which 
lofes much of its odour between Rang pur 
and Calcutta. One queflion only remains (if 
it be a quo (lion), whether the Sumbuuil Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which .Linnjeus calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubjedt, I put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four Mujfelman phyficians, ‘‘ What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
** Sumbulu 1 Hindi" They all anfwered, but 
fome with more readineis than others, Jata- 
?ndns). After a pretty long interval, I (hewed 
them the /pikes (as they are called) of Jatd- 
mansi , and ailced, what was the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug: they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbulu l Hind. The fame evidence may be 
ohtained in this country by any other European, 
who feeks it; and if, among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian phi¬ 
lology, a fingle man (hould after due confider- 
ation give different anfwers, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the Roman judgement of non UqueU 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
Sumbulu'l Hind , and that the Sumbulu 1 1 Hind is 
the Jatamans's of Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
that the tbue- nard is a fpecies of Valerian , pro- 
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in the mojl remote and hilly parts of India, 
fuch as Nepal, Morang, and But an, near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil: the commercial 
agents of the. Devaraja call it alfo lamps, and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
ground , refetnbling ears of green 'wheat both in 
form and colour ; a fad, which perfectly ac¬ 
counts for the names Stachys , Spica, Sumbul, 
and Khhjhah, which Greeks , Romans , Arabs, 
and Perjians have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a Jpske , and not merely a root, 
but the whole plant, which the natives gather for- 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
xinfolded themfelves from the bale of the ftem. 
It is ufed, fay the But an agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the fcent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe: as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com¬ 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of fat/imami are brought in the 
caravans from Butan , yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadion, to 
the Devaraja , requefting him to fend eight or 
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:en of the plants to Rangpfir: ten were according¬ 
ly fent in pots from Taffudan , with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Raja 
of Butan; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with luch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
meffenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feem to have left with 
relu&ance. An account of this tranfa&ion was 
contained in one of the la It letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta , and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frelh Jatamam ), though not of 
my convidion, that it is the true nard of the 
ancients . 


BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM JONES’S PAPERS ON .THAT PLANT. 
BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M, IX 


VALERIANA J A TAM ANSI. 

Generic Character. 1?LOWERS triaii- 
drous, leaves entire, four-fold, the inner radi¬ 
cal pair petiol’d, and cordate j the reft fmalier, 
feffiie, and fiib-lanceolate ; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Ajiatlck Refearches, vol. 2 , page 405, 417, 
and vol. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from 
the Honourable C. A. Bruce, Commiffioner 
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at Coos-Beyhar , two final! bafkets with plants of 
this valuable drug ; he writes to me on the 27th 
September (fo long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the day before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Boot an, and fur¬ 
ther fays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz. JafamanJi, and Pampe or 
PawnpL 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiflory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to iiluflrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Researches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard', a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of DiofconWes, bellows a good 
deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts efteemed for ufe, the 
teftimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore necef- 
fary for thofe who wifh for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publiflred on the fubjeft. 

The plants now received, are growing in 
two fmall bafkets of earth, in each bafket there 
appears above the earth between thirty and 
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W;®^/'!uiiry, fpike-like bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of Ermines, or ftnalj. 
Weafels*; from the apex of each, or at lead of 
t he greateft part of them, there is a fmooth lan* 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, three or five- 
nerved, fhort-petiol’d, acute, or obtufe, /lightly 
ferrulate leaf or two Ihooting forth. Fig. i. 
rep relents one of them in the above Hate, and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
/unround tire fhort petiols of thefe leaves, I 
find it confifts of numerous fheaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres connected by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftance as 
at />. but in the lower exterior Iheaths, where this 
connecting membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain diftindt, giving 
to the w hole the appearance of an Ermine s tail; 
this part, as well as the root itfelf, are evidently 
perennialf. The root itfelf (beginning at the 

* I he term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fub¬ 
ftance, as may be imagined; feveral of the Indian grades, 
well known to me, have fpikes aim oft exactly refembling 
a Angle ftraight piece of nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
■flexible arifta like bridles) are removed, Pliny’s words, 
“ frutexradice pingui et crafla,” ate by no means inapplica¬ 
ble. See Fig. 2, from a to b. 

' V 

t I he above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the Indian fpikenard of our lb ops; but 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches tong, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour¬ 
ed bark: from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there iflues feveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig. 2 , is another plant with a long root; here 
the hair-like fheaths, beginning at a . are fepa- 
rated from this the perennial part of the ftem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apes is feen 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not lo 
far advanced as at Fig. i ; c c c fhow the re- 


whether the narclus of the ancients, or not, I leave to better 
judges to determine; however, I believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Jones’s Differ tat ions there¬ 
on, and compared what he lays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the fteni of this plant, 
which are taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo¬ 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries (liops a 
little Jatamansi, without faying more or lefs: be immedi¬ 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing; a drawing of one of the 
pieces is represented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, hut alfo exceed¬ 
ingly well with Garcias ab Orta’s figure of the nardus 
indica,•'"which is to be found at page 129, of the fourth edition 
of Clusius’s Latin tranflations of his hillory of Indian 
drugs, publifhed in 1693. 
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Iris of laft year’s annual fiem. When the 
young fhoot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2, and not fo far as in Fig. i. they re¬ 
ferable the young convolute fhcots of mono- 
cotylcdonous plants. June ijg$. The whole 
of the abovementioned plants have peri died, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poffibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defcription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extracted 
from the engraving and' defcription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya, and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof 

Defcription of the Plant* 

Root, it is already defended above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
fheaths, &c. as above defcribed; the upper past 
herbaceous fubered, Ample, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, feffile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valved fpathe; the other pair 
are alfo oppofite petiole!, cordate, margins 
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%aved> and pointed; thofe of the flem lefnte, 
and lanceolate; all are fmooth on both Tides. 
Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 

B rafts awl’d. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Carol one petal’d, funnel-fhaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens , filaments three, projed above the 
tube of the enrol; anthers incumbent. 

Pijlily germ beneath. Style ered, length ol 

the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarp , a Tingle feed crowned with a pappus. 
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. wort. 

BY TfJE PRESIDENT. 



m far as we can determine die clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, 
we may fafdy pronounce, that the Uram of 
Nicobar is the Cadbi of the Arabs y the Cefaca 
of the Indians, and the Pandanus of our bo¬ 
ra mils, which is defcribed very awkwardly (as 
Koenig lirftobferved tome) in the Supplement 
to Linnjeus , he had himfelf defcribed with 
that ekganc concijenefs , which oonftitutes the 
beauty of the Linnean method, not only the 
wonderful fructification of the fragrant Cetaca, 
but moll of the flowers, which are celebrated in 
Snnfcrit , by poets for their colour or fcent, and 
by phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manufcripts to Sir Joseph 
Ranks, we may be fure, that the publicfc fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalift will not fuffer the 
labours ol his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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livion. Whether the Pandanus Leram be a 
new /peeks, or only a variety, we cannot yet 
politively decide ; but Jour of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar, and feem to fiourilh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably Moffom; and the greateft en¬ 
couragement will, I truft, be given to the culti-* 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, - and con¬ 
taining a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfed ancl unproductive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 
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COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 



AS MANY OF THEIR LINN.® AN GENERIC NAMES AS COULD 
WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION EE ASCERTAINED. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A'CA'SABALLI', Cajfyla, Amlalonica, Oxatis. 

Amlavetafa, Hypericum . 

Amite a, Tamaritidus ♦ 

Amra, Mangifcra* 

20 Amrataca, Spondias* 

Anco't'a. 

Ansumat}. 

An u, Oryza. 

Apamatga. 

25 Aparajita, Clitoria* 

Area, Afclepm, 

A'rdraca, Amentum* 

Arim6da. # 

ArifhtS, Xanthium . 

30 Arjaca, Ocymunh 


Achyuta. Morinda . 
A'cranti Solatium . 
Acfha* 

5 Agaftya, AEfchywmme, 
Agnis'ic’ha. 

A guru, Cot'dia . 

Alabu, Cucurbit a* 
Alamvufha, Bryonia . 
to Alarca, Afclepias . 
Alpamarifha. 

Amala* 

A'malacl, Phyllanthus. 
Ambafht' > ha. 

15 Amlana, Gmphretta ? 
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Arjuna, Lagerjrroemia ? 
Arufhcara, Semtcarpuu 
A'smantaca. 

As oca, a new genus. 

35 A'sp’hota, Ny&anthes. 
A'us'vrihi., Oryza . 
Atavifha. 

A rich ar a. 

At’mmcla, Bamjleria . 

40 A'vigna, Car i/fa? 
Bacula, Mimufops. 
Badari, Rhamnus. 
Bahuvaraca. 

Bahvanga, a new genus. 
45 Bala. 

Bala. 

Bandhuca, lx or a. 

Banga, Cannabis ? 


Brahmafuverchala, 
Brahmi, Ruta. 

Bilva, Crata'va. 

Biranga. 

70 Ciicarmchi. 

Cacingi, AponogetoTi P 
Cachu, Arum . 

Cad all, Mu/a . 

Cad a mb a, Nauclea ♦ 

75 Cahlara, Nymph os a* 

Gala. 

CalL 

Calambi. 

Calami. 

80 CalayaCalinga,C«r^/^. 
Calpaca. 

Camalata, Jpomcea - 
Camp ilia, a neiv genus, 
Canchanara, Bauhima . 
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Bata, Ficus. 

50 JBhadramuftaca, Cyperus? 85 (Sand a, Dracontium . 
Bhanga, Go/fypium. CandaraJa. 

Bhanti, Clerodendruvu Candura, Dolichos . 

JBhavya, DUlema. Canduru, *SV/ 7 /^ ? 

Bharadwaji. Cangu, 

55 Bhuchampacaj Kampftria. 90 Cantala, ? 


Bhujambuca. 
Bhulavanga, JuJfeua. 
Bhurandi, Ipomoea ? 
Bhurja, 

60 Bhuftrma, Andropogon ? 
Bhutavesl, Nyffanthes* 
Berber k. 

Bimba', Bryonia ? 
Binibic£, the fame i 
65 Brahmanij Ovieda . 


Capila. 

Ca pi triha, Limoni a. 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 
95 Caravclla, Cleome P 
Caravl, Laurus. 
C'aravira, Neriutn. 
Carmaranga, Averrhoa . 
Carnicara, Pavetta\ 

100 Carparala, / 
Carpas), Go/fypium* 
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arpura, Lauras. 
Caruna, Citrus . 

Cftfa> Saccharum. 

5 Cajhmira . 

Cataea, Strychnos, 
Cktp’hala, Taber nmnon- 
tana « 

Catu. 

Cemuca. 

to Cefara, Crocus . 

Cetaca, Pandanus . 

Ch acral a. 

C'hadira, Mhntfa . 
Ch’hatraca, Agaric us. 

15 Champaca, Michtlia . 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chandana, Santalum . 
Chandrica. 

20 C'harjura, Phoenix. 
Charmacaflia. 

Chavaca. 

Chitra. 

Chitraca, Plumbago . 

25 Chorapufhpl, Scirpus . 
Cirata. 

Codrava. 

Coran gi. 

Covidara, Bauhinia . 

30 Clitaca. 

Cramuca. 

Crifhna. 

Crifhnachiira, Po'wciana. 
Cfhiravi. AJcUpias ? 

35 Cfhuma* Littum . 
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Culaca, St rye fane** 

Cul madia. 

Cumbha* 

Cumbhica, PijVta, 

40 Cumuda, Menianthes * 
(Cuncurn?., Crocus) ? 
Cunda, Jafmrnum, 
Curubaca, Purleria, 
Curuntaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a, jFfefl. 

Cu dim and a, Cucumis f 
C u fumbha, Carthannu * 
Cutnja, Jafminum. 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cnveraca, Siuic tenia ? 
Damapana. 

Dan tic a* 

Dhanykea. 

55 Darima^ Punka, 

Dasb 

Devadaru, Unona . 
Dhataci. 

Dhuftura s Datura . 

60 Dona, Artemijia . 

Dradlui, Vitis. 

Durg'ija ta, Ophioghjjum^ 
Durva, AgrojUs „ 

Dwipatrb Impatkns* 

65 E'lh, Amo mum, 

Elabaluca. 

Eranda, Ricinus* 
Gajapippali, a new ge¬ 
nus? 

Gambharh 
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70 Gandiiij. 

Gandhara'ja, Gardenia . 
Gandira } Solatium ? 
Gautichandra, Hedyfa - 
rum, 

GHantapa'fcali, 

75 Gho'nta', Rhamtius. 
GWftia ca. 

Gra'nt*liila. 

Gr 1 n 3 a n a, Daucuf. 
Go'cantacaj, Barhria. 

80 Godha'padi. 

Go dhtima, Triticwn . 
Go'jihva, Elephant opus. 
Golem j, AgrojTts ? 
Gonarda, Gypeftts ? 

85 Goraefluu 
Gova cftiL 

Govara', Eranlhemum ? 
Gwggulu. 

Guha'. 

^0 Gunja', Abrus. 

Guva'ca, Areta. 
Haimavath 
Halaca, Nymphota. 
Harm. 

95 Harictis'a, Acanthus . 
Haridra* Curcuma. 
Baridriu 

Haritaci* Terminalia. 
Harita'la. 

500 Baryanga, 

llemapufhpica, Jafmi - 
nutn. 

Hemasa gara, Cotyledon , 
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Hilamoclnca'* 

HimavatL 

C Hlngu, Terebinth in* 

Hi ngull, Solatium. 

Hintala* £/<#*. 

Holica* 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 Jambu, Eugenia. 

Jatama'nsi, Valerian a p. 

Java, c Terminalia ? 
Jayap’hala, My riflic a. 
Jayanti, JEfehynomene. 

15 Icfhu, Saccharum. 

Icihura. 

Icfliwa'cu. 

Jimuta. 

Indivara, Tradefcnntia ? 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti, 

Indtava'runi. 

Ingudi. 

Jrba'ru. 

25 I's'waramula, Arijlolochia 
Lacucha, Artocarpus F 
Langali, Noma? 

Lata'rca, Allium. 

Lafuna, A Him. 

30 Lavali, Averrhoa. 

Lavanga, Caryophyllus • 
Lodhra. 

Madana, Pifonia. 

Madhuca, Bajfia. 

35 Madhvilaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhusigru, Guxlandim. 
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Maha'fweta. 


40 Malapu. 

Malati, Jafminum . 

Ma 1 lica', Nyffatithes. 
Ma'naca, Arum ? 
MandaYa, Erythrina. 

45 Ma'rcara. 

Marcati. 

Maricha, Capfrcum . 
MarunmaV. 

Ma'faparnt. 

50 Ma'flia, Phnfeolus . 

Ma'fhandari, Callicarpa « 
Mafura. 

Ma'tuianga, Citrus * 
Mauri. 

55 Mayura. 

Muchucunda, PcntapeUs, 
Mudga, 

MudgaparnL 
Mulaca, Raphanus. 

60 MuixdabaJli* Ipomcea . 
Mura'. 

Murva', Aletris . 

Mnftaca. Schcenus ? 
Na'gabala^ Sida, 

65 Na'gabaili, Bauhinia. 

Na gac6fara, Mefua . 

Na gada'na, Artemifia* 
Na'garanga, Citrus . 

Nala, Arijlida ? 

70 Nali. 

Na'ranga. 

Na'rice'la, Gw/. 
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Nichula, a new genus. 
Nil 5 , In digofer a. 

75 Nliotpala, Pontederla « 
Nimba, Melia. 

Niva ra, Qryza* 

Pa'cala, 

Padma> Nymphaea . 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium . 

Pala'fa, Butea. 

Panafa, Artocarpus . 
Parna fa, Ocymum , 

Pa'tali, Bignonia* 

85 Pa'tdla, Solarium ? 

Paura. 

Pichula, c famarix* 

Pilu, Afci ? 

Pinya'. 

90 Pippala, 

Pippali, 

Piya'la. 

Pitafa'la. 

Placfha, P/r«x. 

95 Prifnipami. 

Priyangu, 

Potica, Phyfalis . 
Punamava, Boerbaavia . 
Pundarka, 

300 Pundra, 

Puticaraja, Guilartdina. 
Ra£bamula, Oldenlandicu 
Rajadana. 

Rajani. 

5 Rajica. 

Rafhtrica', 

Ra'fna, OpUoxylum? 
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Rcnnca. 

RiddhL 


( SL, 


la RHhablia, 

Rochana'. 

Rahita* Purttca* 
Sa'cotaca, Teophh. 
S&haca ra, Mangifera. 

35 Sahachan. 

Saik'ya* Mufcuu 
Sairlyaca, Barlrna. 
SaWh* 

SVla* 

ao S'VfcmchL 

SVlrmli, Bombaw 
Samacga', ?. ? 

Sami, Mim<yfa. 

S amira, Mimofct. 

25 Samudraca, A quillet®* 
Sana 4 , Crotaiarin. 
Sanearajatau Hedyfarum . 
S'anc’bapafljpa, Cm*. 
S'ara.* 

30 Sarala. 

Saram'. 

SatainuK. 

&atapu£hpa* 

SatfhL 

35 S ^pTia'lica-^ A Ty&anthfS* 
Sept ala', Ety it anther* 
Sept spam a, E eh iter. 
Serfhapa, Stttapts. 

S imbi, Dotiahns* 

.40 Sindhuea, Viter. 

Sirifha, Mima/it. 

S ifu 5 Cratm V 


Sm' 

Sobhanjana, Guilan&na. 
45 Somahta', /?///« ? 

S <5 mar a ji, Feeder ia, 
Solp^ha- 

S onaca, Bignonut. 
Snnga'taea^ Trap*. 

50 S ripafna* 

St’hahpadma, TUhifcuu 

S'uca- 

S'u&L 

Sunifliannaca, Marfilt*. 
55 Susabhi 

Suryamani, tiibifcus. 
Suvernaca,. Cajfia* 

a. new germs. 
S'ya rna'ca. 

60 Ta la, Bora$if$* 

Ta'IamuJaca, CechleciriaP 
Ta li, Corypha. 

Tama ia, Ltmrm ? 
Tambulij PSp cr. 

6 $ Ta'iirracuta, Nieotiana. 
Ta'raca, Amomum ? 
Taruni, Aloe* 

Tatpatri, Lauras. 

Tila, SefaniUm* 

70 Tilaca. 

Tindiica, Diofpyros. 
Tiafa, JZhenus ? 
Trapuflva, C arm wit. 
Trayama'na'. 

75 Trlvrita'. 

Tubarica'* 

Tula, Merrus* 
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Udumbat?., Ficus* 

So Ulapa, Arijltda ? 
Upodica. 

Urana, Cajfia. 

Utpala ? 

YajradrUj Euphsrbia* 
$5 Valvaja, Andropogon ? 
Vanaceli, Ganna* 
Vanamudga. 
Yana'rdraca, Cojlus ? 
Vand a', Epidendrum . 
90 Vanda', Loranthus . 
Vanda', Vifcum . 
Vanda ca, Qtiercus* 
Vans a, Sambos* 
VaraTii. 

95 Vara ngaca, Lauras* 
Ya'runa. 

Va'faca* Dtanthem* 
VaTalya* 


Valbuca, Amaranilms f 
400 Vafut. 

Va'taca, 

Vatsa'dani, Menijpermum* 

Va'yafoIL 

Vetafa, Barhria* 

5 Vetra, Calamus~ 
Vichitra', Tragia* 

Vrda'rL 

Vidula. 

Virana, Aniropogm, 

10 Viftia'nL 

Vifta raca, Convolvulus* 
Vrlthi, Oryza* 
Vya'ghranacTia* 
Vya'ghrapa'dau 
15 Ya'fiu 

Yava, Hordatm. 

Yavafa, Pew? 
Yttfta'rafa- 
Yut’hica* Jafminum , 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 


SELECT INDIAN PLANTS*. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


‘If my names of plants difpleafe you, fays the 
* great Swedijh botanift, choofe others more agfee- 
‘ able to your tafte,’ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it uplift 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad¬ 
mirable works lie continually open : 1 avail rny- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very folicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations j 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded, that Linn Jsus him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country j 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of Afiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mouiitauis, leaving friends or perfons 

* This paper was announced in the fpeclmen of an Afiatkk 
Common-place Book, which the Prefident added, in the 
third volume of thefe Tranfaftions, to Mr. Harrington’s 
propofal for an improvement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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minence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguifhing marks and properties, ior fucb 
objects only as, being recently difeovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Fat am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfect bo¬ 
tanical definitions i for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfe of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft be loft in a courfe 
of ages: but, as long as thofe appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who 
ihould wilh to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without afking for it by its learn¬ 
ed or vulgar name, ihould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical character, would referable 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, Ihould never inquire 
by name for a llreet or a town, but wait with 
his tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their clafiical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialedts, have been felt died for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or fuppofed holinefs; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the SanJ'crit language 
Ihould ever be generally fludied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient Hindus , in their 
medical books and law trafts, and even in the 
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Vidas- tliemfelves: though unhappily I cann 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede , to have feen 
without glades all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have defcribed, yet you may he allured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes ; and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a bo tan iff, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defeat by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moll lovely and fafcinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method 
purfued by Van Ri-ieede, neceffity had obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a fmaller fcale; 
and, as his mode of fludying botany, in a coun¬ 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical excurfions, may be adopted more fuc- 
cefsfully by thofe who have more leifure than I 
{ball ever enjoy, 1 prefent you with an intereft- 
ing paflage from one of iiis prefaces, to which 1 
foould barely have referred you, if his great 
work were not unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few hands. He informs us in an 
introduction to his third volume, “ that feveral 
« Indian phyficians and Brahmens had compofed 
«« by bis order, a catalogue of the moft cele- 
«« brated plants, which they diihibuted accord- 
i n g to their times of blofloming and feeding, 
“ to the configuration of their leaves, and to 
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ie forms of their flowers and fruit; that, at 
“ the proper feafons he gave copies of the lift 
“ to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
parties into different forefts, with inftrudtions 
“ to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
“ as they faw named, with their fruit, flow- 
** ers, and leaves, even though they fhould 
be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them; that three or four painters, who 
** lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefh plants, of which, in 
“ his prefence, a full defcription was added; 
** that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
u quelled all the princes and chiefs on. the 
“ Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
“ were moft diftinguilhed for ufe or for elegance, 
and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
“ garden with flowers, which he fometxmes 
u received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
leagues; that when his herbarifts had colle&ed 
a fufficient number of plants, when his 
*\ draughtfmen had Iketched their figures, and 
“ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
“ fcription, he fubraitted the drawings to a little 
academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to con- 
“ ven e for that purpofe from different parts of 
tl country; that his aflembly often confifted 
*‘.of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
u with eac -fi other in giving correct anfwers to 
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botanical observations 

<e all his queftions concerning the names and 
« virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
“ wrote all their anfwers in his note-book; 

“ that he was infinitely delighted with the can- 
« did, modeft, amicable, and refpeftful debates 
<« of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
» adduced paffages from ancient books in fup- 
ts port of his own opinion, but without any 
“ bitteraefs of conteft or the leaft perturba- 
“ tion of mind; that the texts which they 
“ cited were in verfe, and taken from books, 
* l as they pofitively afferted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old; that the firft couplet of 
“ each fedtion in thofe books comprifed the fy- 
“ nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
“ fubjeft of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
«* verfes, there was an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
“ lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
u flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
tc and more general ufes; that they quoted thofe 
“ texts by memory, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
<c than -a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
«■ law to the learned profeflions; and on that 
Angular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
** Egyptians and Indians , he adds many folid and 
*« pertinent remarks.’' Now when we com- 
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[ myfelf as much as any, that we have 
no leifure in India for literary and philofophical 
purfuits, wefhould confider, that Van Rheede 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern¬ 
ment in his time very confiderable, and that he 
fully difcharged all the duties c f his important 
Ration, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft defcribed, thole twelve large 
volumes, which Linnaeus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 
i. Ta'raca: 

Vulg. Idrac. 

Linn. Amo mu m . 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fharp toothlets j 
downy, ftriated; in part coloured, in part 
femipellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tufa $ tort, fun¬ 
nel form. Border double. Exterior three 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divijions 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipperlike bags ; the two lower divifions, 
equal, rather defleded; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppolite, bent in a contrary direction, 
terminated with a long point. Interior, two¬ 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila¬ 
ment) ; under lip re volute, with a tooth on 
each fide near the bafe j two-partedTrom the 
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middle; divijions axe-form, irregularly end- 
nicked. NeBaries, two or three honey¬ 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth ; 
ere£t, awled, converging into a fmall cone. 

St am. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border) , channelled within, 
flieathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large fiefhy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally fiat, divided by a deep 
furrow; each divifion , marked with a per¬ 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

Pjst. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundilh, 
obfcurely three Tided, externally foft with 
down. Style threadfonn, long as the filament , 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig¬ 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capfular berry , not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundifh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per¬ 
manent calyx and corol; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, enclofed within three oblong, round¬ 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, lheathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above; very fmooth; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, eredt, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncles many flowered; 
brails few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Root fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro¬ 
matick. 

Although the Lavaca has properties of an 
Amomum, and appears to be one of thole plants, 
which Rumphius names Globba , yet it has the 
air of a Languas, the fruit, I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no exadt correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately defcribed 
by Koenig : its efifiential character, according to 
Retz, would confift in its two parted interior 
border , its channelled filament, and its twocleft 
anther with pointed divifions. 

2 . Bhu'champaca : 

V u l G . Bhuchampac . 

Linn. Round-rooted Kasmpferja. 

Cal. Common Spat he imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, obfeure. 
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Cor. One petaled. Tube very long, flender, 
fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted: exterior , divifions lanced, acute, drop¬ 
ping ; interior , two higher divifions ere£fc, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther ; lower divifion, expand¬ 
ing, deflected, two-cleft; fubdhijiom broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point. 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, lineal, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piftil, fronting the two cleft ui- 
yifion of the border. 

Pist. Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a nectar eons gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com- 
prelTed above ; fanfhaped, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther* 

Per. and Seeds not yet leen. 

Scape thickifh, very fhort. Corol richly fra¬ 
grant; tube and exterior border milkwhite, 
divifions dropping, as if fcnfitive, on the 
flighted: touch, and fcon yielding to the 
prefTure of the air; interior border purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
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he or two flowers blow every morning in 
April or May, and wither entirely before 
funfet: after the fpike is exhaufted, rife the 
large l aves keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundilh, or rather 
fpindlefliaped bulbs . 

This plant is clearly the Benchapo of Rheede, 
whofe native affiftant had written Bbu on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa; 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this Kjempferia (though 
generally known) in a feries of feleft Indian 
plants ; but the name Ground Champac is very 
improper, fince the true Champaca belongs to a 
different order and clafs ; nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatick feent. 

Among all the natural orders , there is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precifely afeer- 
tained by clear ejfential charaSlers , than in that, 
which (for want of a better denomination) has 
been called feitamineous ; and the judicious 
Retz, after confefling himfelf rather diffatisfied 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
Jlamen , and principally from the anther , declares 
his fixed opinion, that the genera in this order 
mil never be determined with ahfolute certainty 
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until all tie fcitamineous -plants of India fall he 
perfectly deferibed. 

3. SeVhalica': 

Syn. Suvahdy Nirgudt , Nilicet , Nivdrtcd, 

Volg. Singahar , JNibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes. 

In all the plants of this fpecies examined by 
me, the was villous; the border of the 

corol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour ; the Jlamens and pijlil entirely within 
the tube ; the berries , twin, comprefled, capfular, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forrowful 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable difiance every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it fheds moft of its night-flowers, which are 
collected with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimoufly affine me, 
that the plant before us is their Sep''halted, thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed to fleep on its 
bloffoms ; but Nilica rauft imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infift, that the Indians give 
the names of Parijatica or Pdrijdta to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of Nyclanthes: on the other hand, I 
know'’ that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a gepus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueifh corols; for it is ex- 
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priflsly declared, in the Amarcojh , that, *■* when 
“ the Sefhalica has white flowers, it is named 
el Swdtafurafa, and BhhtavdsiP 

4. *. Maghya : 

Syn. Cunda. 

Linn. NyElanthesSambac, 

See Rheede : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or 
no fragrance; flem, petioles , and calyx very 
downy; leaves egged, acute 3 below rather 
hearted. 

( 3 . Sep tala : 

Syn. Navamallica , Navamdlica. 

Vo lg. Bela, Muta-bela. 

]Bu r m . Many-flowered Nyttanthes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab . 50. 

The blofloms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the word Ihculd be 
written) is a flower to which Perflan and Arabian 
poets frequently allude. 

5. Mallica : 

Syn. Frinajulya , Malli\ Bhupadi^ Satabbiru .. 

V ulg. Desi-be'la. 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, fimple, one-cel led, Seed large, 
fmgle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Brahmens in the 
weft of India diftinguifh this flower by the word 
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Cajluri , or mujk, on account of its very 
odour. 

6. A'sp’hota' : 

Syn. Vanamalh. 

Vulg, Banmaliica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpecies; and the flowers are nearly alike. 
Obtufe-leaved would have been a better lpecifick 
name: the petals, indeed, are comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the foreils ; whence it was 
called Vanajdti by the Brahmens , who aflifted 
Rheedej but the Jdti, or Mdlati, belongs, X 
believe, to the next genus. 

7. Ma'lati' ; 

Syn. Sumand , Jdti. 

Vulg. Malt), Jdti, Cham bell. 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blufhing; corol, moflly with purplifh 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd one j 
two or three of the terminal leaflets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati and Jdti are fynonymous, yet 
feme of the native gardeners diftinguifh them; 
and It is the Jdti only, that I have examined. 
Cpmmeline had been informed, that the Ja-> 
vans give the name of Mdleti to the Zambak , 
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ch in Sanfcrit is called Navamallicd, and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifices; but they make offer¬ 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particu¬ 
larly of the various JaJrnns and Zambaks. 

8. Yut’hica': . 

Syn. Magadhi, Ganicd, Ambajht 1 ’ ha, 1 ut’ hi. 

Vulg. 'Jut'hi, Jui. 

Linn. Azorick T asm in. 

Leaves oppofite, three’d. Branchlets crofs-armed. 
Umbels three-flowered. Coro/s white, very fra¬ 
grant. The yellow Yut’hica, fay the Hindus, 
is called Hemapujhpicci , or golden-jiowered j 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 

9. Amlica': 

Syn. 'Tintidi, Chine ha. • . 

Vulg. Tintiri ; T'amrii Ihindi, or Indian Date. 
Linn. ‘Tamarindus. 

The flowers of the 'Tamarind are fo exqui- 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid flier bet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree fo 
magnificent, than I could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known: in all the flowers, however, that I have 
examined, the coalition of the ffamens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind lhould be re¬ 
proved, I think, to the fixteenth clafs; and it 
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ere to be wifhed, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus, corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
refemblance to a date-tree, could without incon¬ 
venience be reje&ed, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room, 
io. Sara : or Arrow-cane. 

Syn. Gundra , or Playful; Tijanaca , or Acute, 
Vu l G, Ser, Serheri. 

Linn. Spontaneous Saccharum. 

Cal. Glume two-valved; valves, oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di¬ 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
more than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary; Anthers, 
oblong, incumbent. 

Fist. Germs very minute, jlyles two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminal panicle, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part; con¬ 
fining of numerous compound /pikes , divided 
into j"pikelets , each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately fefiiJe and pedicelled. Common 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddifh joints. 
Vahelet of the corol purple or light red ; 
ftamens and piftils ruddy ; Jligmas , purple ; 
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pedicles, of a reddilh tiftt; finely contrafted 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawed; 
teeth upwards; keel fnxooth white, within ; 
{heathing the culm; the mouths of the 
Iheaths thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high; very fmooth, round 
and light; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and tibrous; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venn. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the Pur anas, the Indian God of W ar, hav¬ 
ing been born in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads , who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Cdrticeya . The Ccifa , vulgarly Casia, 
has a fliorter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a {mailer pani¬ 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purpUfii 
tints of the Sara: it is often deferibed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitenefs 
of its blofloms, which give a large plain, at 
fome diftance, the appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians , who harden the internodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
for writing on their polilhed paper. Iuojp. 
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the munja , or culm, of the Sara was made 
the ntaunj}, or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre- 
ference even to the Cus'a- grafs. 

11. Du'rva'': 

$YN. S'ataparvicd , Sabafravzryd, Bhargavi , 

Rudrd , Ananta. _ ^ 

’ /I A 7 \ ,f /' 

VULG. JW. V"- ’ ^ ■■ 

Koen. Agrostis Linearis. 

Nothing eflential can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moft beautiful grafs; 
which Van Rreede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar¬ 
barous appellation of Belicaraga: its flowers, 
in their perfect ftate, are among the lovelieft 
objects in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
It is the fweeteft and moft nutritious pafture for 
cattle; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus , in their earlieft ages, to 
believe,' that it was the manfion of a bene¬ 
volent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it; as 
in the following text of the A'd barvana : “ May 
** T)urvd y which rofe from the water of life, 
t( which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
“ ferns, efface a hundred of my fins and pro- 
** long my exiftence on earth for a hundred 
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!'” The plate was engraved from a draw¬ 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable collection of 
Indian grades. 

12. Cus'a; or Cus ha : 

Svh. Cut'ha, Darbha , Pavitra. 

Vulg. Cajha. 

Koen. Poa Cynofurouks. 

Having never feen this inoft celebrated grafs 
in a ftate of perfect inflorefcence, I clafs it ac¬ 
cording to the information, which Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me: the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on. 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindus, . Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem, in Sanfcrit contains frequent allufions to 
the bolinefs of this plant; and, in the fourth 
Veda , we have the following adclrei’s to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation : ‘ Thee, O Darb~ 

* ha, the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjeCt 

* to age or death ; thee they call the armour of 
‘ Indr a, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 

* of enemies; a gem that gi ves increafe to the 
‘ field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 

* when the clouds murmured and lightnings 
1 fiafhed, then was Darbha produced, pure as a 
‘ drop of fine gold.’ Some of the leaves taper 
to a moll; acute, evanefcent point; whence the 
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Pandits often fay of a very fharp-minded 
that his intellects are acute as the point of a 
Cus'a leaf. 

13. Bandhu'ca : 

Syn. Ratdaca, Bandbujlvaca. 

Vulg. Band hut), Ranjan. 
f Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; di - 

•vijions, coloured, ered, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube , cy- 

lindrick, very long, flender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted; dmjions , egged, acute, 
defleded. 

St am. Filaments four, above the throat very 
fhort, incurved. Anthers oblong, depreffed. 
Pi st. Germ roundifh, oblate beneath. Style y 
threadfbrm, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
cleft, juft above the throat; diviftons , exter¬ 
nally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds: 

Flowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-fafci- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
clafping, pointed; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppofite leaves, ered, 
linear. Stem ruffet, channelled. 

The Banduea-Rowet is often mentioned by 
the beft Indian poets ; but the Pandits are 
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k gely divided in opinion concerning the 

, which the ancients knew by that name. 
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R a'dhaca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
huca , fome flowers of the Doubtful Pap aver ; 
and his younger brother Rama'ca'nt pro- 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixora, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 
Bandbuca: foon after, Servoru fir owed me a 
book* in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Daf bariya, or Meridianj but by that 
Hindi/Jldni name, the Mufelmans in fome diftridts 
mean the Scarlet Pen t apetes, and, in others, 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryamrim, or Gem of the Suni The laft-men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rheede, which 
Linn m us, through mere inadvertence, has con- 
founded with the Scarlet Pentapetes, defcribed 
in the fifty-Jixtb plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wea ever named Ixora; and that Is’wara , 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claffical name. 

14. Carnica'ra : 

Syn. Drumotpala , Perivyddbdi 
* Vulg, Cdncrd ; Cat'hachampa, 

Linn. Indian P a vet ta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro* 

vince, both priefts and phyficians, are unable to 

VOL. Ill, e 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'lipa'sa me 
tions by the name of Car meat* a, and celebrates 
as a flame of the woods: the lovely Pavetta , 
which botanifts have fufficiently deferibed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cancre, which 1 
fhould conclude to be a corruption ot the San~ 
ferit word, if a comment on the Amaracofh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Cat” ha-champa; 
which raifes a doubt, and almoft inclines me to 
believe, that the Carnicara is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro¬ 
perly called wild Champacs . 
ifi : Ma'shandari': 

Vulg. Mafandari in Bengal; dhd Bajlra in 
Plindafidn, 

LtNN. American CAllicarpus; yet a native 
of Java ? 

Gal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; Divi- 
fions pointed, eredt. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form; border four- 
cleft. 

Sr am. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundifh, 
incumbent. 

Pi st. Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, 
coloured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma 
thickilh, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds, 
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we ns minute, bright black, or light purple, 
extremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, two-forked, very Abort in compa¬ 
nion of the leaves, downy. Brabls awled, 
oppofite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, petioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely-notched , bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shrub .i 
with flexible branches 5 growing wild near 
Calcutta: its root has medicinal virtues, and 
cures , they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
mafia, whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare riot pro¬ 
nounce the J'pecies to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Gallicarfus, 5 Retz. Pafcic . 


p. 1. n. 19. 


16. Srinca'ta: 


Svn. Sringataca. 


VO t G . Sihghdra. 



Iunn. Floating Trafa. 

I can add nothing to what has been written 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the horns 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar conlielh- 
tions, it may certainly claim a place in a ferieS 
of Indian vegetables. 

■17. Ghandana: 


o % 
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Syn. Gandbafara , Malay aja, Bhadras', 

Vulg. Chandan , Sandal, Sanders . 

Linn. True S antalum; more properly San 



Seed large, globular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel FullARTON 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Midnapur, I had a 
fanguine hope of being able to defcribe its 
flowers, of which Rumphius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a fmgular 
difference between LiNNiEUS and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other; but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Chandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the moft ancient books of the Hindus , who 
conftantly defcribe the beft fort of it as flourifh- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya, An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verfion 
is literally exaft, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Venus, or bambus , as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their 
collifion, and is addreffed, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous 'man- dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending factions: “ De~ 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandan a, ftay 
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nger in this foreft, which is overfpread 
with, rigid pernicious Vans'as , whofe hearts 
“ are unfound; and who, being themfelves con- 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
“ not their own families merely, but this whole 
“ wood.” The original word durians'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambity 
and a man with a mifchievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies or varieties of Chandan are men¬ 
tioned in the Amaracffa, by the names 7 'aila - 
parnica , Gosirffa, and Herichandana: the red 
fandal (of which I can give no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and Racfa from its colour, and Tila- 
parni or Fatranga from the form of its leaves. 
Cumuda: 

Cairava. 

Yu lg. Ghain-chu. 

Rhe ede : ’Tsjeroea Cit Ambel. 11 H. M. t. 29, 
Linn. Meniant hes ? 

Cal . Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding,permanent; divi/ions, awled. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube, rather belled ; bor¬ 
der five-parted; divifims oblong, wavy on the 
margin; a longitudinal wing or foldlet in the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte¬ 
rior part of the corol ihaggy. 


18. 
Syn. 
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Stam, Filaments five, awled, ered ; Ant. 
twin, converging ; five, alternate, fhorter, 
fterile, 

Fist. Germ egged, very large in proportion, j 
girt at its bafe with five roundifh glands. 
Style very ftiort, if any. Stigma headed, 

Per. CapJ'ule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefifed, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruffet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the Hem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow; 
border white ; both of the moft exquifite tex¬ 
ture : Cumuda, or Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers ; 
and among them, according to Van Rheede, 
for the Indian Menianthes j which this in 
part refembles. The divijions of the corol 
may be called three-winged: they look as if 
covered with filver froft, 

19. Chitraca: 

S v n. Paf 'h’in, Vabni , and all other names of 
Fire, 

Vviq, Chita , Cbitly CMtrd. 

I.iNN. Plumbago of Silan, 

{2At. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubu*. 
Ipr, fivc-fided $ rugged, interlperfed with mu 
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pedicelled glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets; ere&, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five-toothed ; 
bafe protuberant with the valves of the nec¬ 
tary. 

Cor. Orte-petaled, funnel-form. Tube five¬ 
angled, rather incurved, longer than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding. Diviflons in- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

Nectary five-valved, pointed, minute, including 
the germ. 

$tam. Filaments five, thread-form, inferted 
on the valvelets of the ne&ary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

J?ist. Germ egged, very fmall; at firft, when 
cleared of the nedtary, iinooth ; but afluming - , 
as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
{lender. 

Per. None, unlefs we give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfcurely five-fided, inclofed 
in a coat. 

Racemes vifcid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half Iheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire; floral leaves , fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root eauftick j 
whence the name Vahni, and the like- Chi- 
traca means attracting the mind; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadwort. The lpecies here 
defcribed, feems moll to rel’emble that of Set- 
Ian ; the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here: 
the joints of its Items are red; the braffs 
three’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured, 
act. Ca'malata': 

Svn, Surya-cdnti, or Sunjhine , 11, H, M. 
t. 66. 

Vu i, G. Cam-laid, Ijhk-pichak. 

Linn. Ipomoea Quamoclit. 

The plant before us is the moll beautiful of 
its order, both in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers; its elegant bloflbms are 
celejlial rofy red , loves proper hue, and have 
julfly procured it the name of Camalatd , or 
Love's Creeper , from which I fhould have 
thought fuamoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an .American word : 
Cdtnalatd may alfo mean a mythological plant, 
by which all defires are granted to fu<?h as inha¬ 
bit the heaven of In dr a ; and, if ever flower 
was 'worthy of paradife, it is our charming Ipo¬ 
moea. Many fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus , grow wild in our 
Indian provinces, fome fpreading a purple light 
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I* the hedges, fome fnowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undidi nguifhable by the corals and 
jfigmas: for inftance, the Mundavalli , or Beau¬ 
tiful Climber , of Rhrede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
XuNNiEUS, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by KceNing ; and it feems a fhade 
between both. The divifions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below j its carol and tube , thole of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half¬ 
incumbent ; the fiigmas , two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundilh 
tubercles; the fiem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large coral exquifitely white, with greenifh 
ribs, that feem to a£t as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofc. 
and lefs faint than the lily. The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the lame 
fpecies, with the Mundavalli. 
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21 . Cadamba : 

Syn. Ntpa, Priyaca, Haliprlya. 

Vu lg. Gcidamb , Cadam. * 

IiiN n . Oriental Nauclea. 

To the botanical defcnption of this plant I 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute five-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the molt 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have l'een it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Ca’lida's alludes to it by the name of 
jjj Sfipa ; and it mayjuftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each confiding of a commo?i 
receptacle perfe&ly globular and covered uni¬ 
formly with gold-coloured florets,from which the 
white thread-form Jlyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and Angular appearance on the 
branch-/ trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the feent of new wine ; 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya , or 
beloved by Hal in, that is, by the third Ra’mAj 
who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

<22. Gandi'ra : 

Syn. $amajht'bilii > Lavana-bhantdca. 
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; Sulatiya. 

Linn. Solanum. Ts it the Verbafcum-\zxvt<$}. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per¬ 
manent. Divijions egged, eredt, pointed, very- 
villous. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube very Ihort. Border 
five-parted. Dhijions oblong, pointed, ex¬ 
panding, villous. 

St am. Filaments five, moft fhort. In the 
mouth of the tube. Anthers oblong, fur¬ 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

Pi st. Germ roundilh, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig- 
rna obtufe-headed. 

Pee, Berry roundilh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a fiefhy receptacle with 
two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, comprefled, neft- 
Jing. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather • 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, jnoftly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem fhrubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm¬ 
ed, Flowers umbel-fafcicled. Carols white. 
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Anther, yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lavana , or fait, which makes it ufeful as a 
manure ; but the fingle word Bb ant Ac a, vul¬ 
garly Blunt, means the Clerodendrum, which 
(without being unfortunate') beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma¬ 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Cbatrdca, 
commonly called Cbat tdry a or Tuntuni, forms 
its wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy 
i Solatium, which it fews with the lilk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bomb ax, by the help of its 
delicate, but fharp, bill: that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mo ta¬ 
ct in la Sartor la, properly Sartrix , but the 
figures of it, that have been publifhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

23. Samudraca: fl >.> 

Syn. Dhola - famudra, /,■ ’.<• - 1 

Vulg. Dhdl-famudr. 

Linn. Aquilicia ; but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-fhaped, five¬ 
toothed, fhort, the teeth clofely prefling the 
corol; permanent. 

Cor. Petals five, egg-oblong, feflile, greenifh j 
acute, curved inwards with a fmall angled 
concave appendage. Nectary tubular, ftefhy, 
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^^we-parted, yellowilli; dmfkns , egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprelfed like minute bags with 
inverted mouths; enclofing the germ . 

S r am. Filaments five, fmooth and convex ex¬ 
ternally, bent into the top of the nediary, be¬ 
tween the diviiions or feales, and eompreffiug 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the nedtary, liir- 
tounding the Jligma ; the barbs without, in 
the form of a ftar. 

Fist. Germ roundilh. Style cylindrick. Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundilh, flattened, naveled, lon¬ 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Stem deeply chan¬ 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. Fructification burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
pedol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth (hooting into lobes; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed with proceffes from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe; many of them rather targetted: 
this new fpecies may be called large-leaved ,, 
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Or Aquilicia Samudfaca. The fpecies de- 
feribed by the younger Bur man, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un¬ 
common at Griflma-nagar; where the pea- 
fants call it Cdcajanghd , or Crow's foot: if 
they are correct, we have erroneoufly fup- 
pofed the Going of the modern Bengalfe to 
be the Cacdngi of the ancient Hindus, It: 
muft not be omitted, that the item of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina is alfo channeled, bxit 
that its fructification differs in many refpedts 
from the deferiptions of Borman and Lin- 
njeus ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

24. So'majra'ji : 

Syn, Avalguja , Suballi, Somab allied, Gala- 
mejh), Crijhndphald, Vdcuchi , Vdguji, Puti- 
fhalli. 

Vt/lg. Sdmrdjy Bacuchi. 

Linn. Fetid Pced eri a. 

The character as in Linnjeus, with few varia¬ 
tions. Calyx incurved. Corel very lhaggy 
within. Style two-cleft, pubefeent ; divijions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. heaves 
oppoike, long-petioled ; the lower ones ob¬ 
long, hearted j the higher, egg-oblong; vein¬ 
ed, with a wavy margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the high eft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk- 
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ke edges, refembling the Diantbus vul¬ 
garly called Sweet William , but refembling it. 
only in form and colours; almofl feentlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but diftufing to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Cr'ijhna-nagar called this plant 
Somrdj ; but my own fervants, and a family 
of Brahmens from Tribeni. , gave that name to 
a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory infpedion, for a 
Prenantkes. 

25. Sya'ma' : 

Syn. Gdpi, Sarivd, Anantd, Utpalafdriva , Go~ 
pd y Gopalica, Gopavalli. ? / 

Vulg. Syamd-latd. t . - ■ ijt *■ . r * 

Rheede: in Malabar letters, Puppdl-vall). 

Cal. Perianth , one-leaved, five-toothed, ere®, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. Tufa, kfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers ; throat very vil¬ 
lous. Border five-parted ; dhificns very long, 
lance-linear, ipirally contorted, fringed, doled, 
concealing the fructification. 

St AM. Filaments, if any, very ihort. Anthers, 
five, awled, ere®, converging at the top. 

Pist. Germ above, pedieelled, fpheroidal, girt 
with a neSlareous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma fimple. 



Per. Capfule one-celled; one-feeded, round; 
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hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, gloflfy. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenith-white, very 
ifnall, fcented like thofe of the hawthorn, but 
far fweeter; and thence the Portuguese called 
them honey-flowers. 

Peduncles axillary, ruffet; pedicels many-flow¬ 
ered. Brancblets milky. Leaves oppofite, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moft entire 
veined ; above dark green; below, pale. Sti¬ 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb¬ 
ing, round, of a ruflet. hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the fhort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the Sea/ons. f 
has been feen by me only in a very dry ftate ; 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries, which in a microfcope looked 
exactly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en¬ 
graving, was caufed by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent corols : the feeds in 
each burr were numerous and like black tinning; 
fand ; for no fingle pericarp could be difengag- 
ed from it, and it is defcribed as one-feeded 
merely from an infpedtion of the differed germ. 
Before 1 had feen the. f ruit, I thought the Sydma 
very nearly connected with the Shrubby Apo- 
cynum, which it refembles iu the leaves , and its 
parts of the corol. 
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-^ , wg grive of the Sanscrit names areftrung toge¬ 
ther, by the author of the Amaracdjh , in the 
following verfej 

Gopi syama s'arivd fyddanavtotpah farfad : 
and his commentator obferves, that the laid 
name was given to the Sariva from the refem- 
blance of its flowers to thofe of the XJtpala„ 
which I thence conclude to be a Memanlbes ■, 
efpecially as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonynaous 
words are taken from Va'chaspati. 

26 . A'vigna, or Avinga: 

Syn. Crifonapdcaf hala, Sujhdnas , Caramar* 
daca. 

Vulg. Caronda or Caraundd in two dictiona¬ 
ries; in. one, Pdniamala. 

Linn. Garissa Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth five-cleft, acute, very fmal.1, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube long- 
ilh ; throat fwoln by the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted; divijions oblong; one 
" r fide of each embracing the next. 

St am. Pi laments five, extremely fhort. An~ 
thers , oblong, ered. 

Pi st. Germ above, roundifh. Style thread- 
form, fhort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pu> 
befcent. 

Per. Berry, elliptoi'dal, two-ceiled.. 
vol. in. H 
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Seeds at leaft feveri, oval, compreffed, margin¬ 
ed. Flowers milkwhite, jafmin-like. Fruit 


beautiful in form and. colour, finely lhaded 
with carmine and white ; agreeably acid. 
Branches two-forked. Leaves oppofite, fliort- 
■pe tided, elliptick, obtufe, moft entire, fmooth; 
fome [mall leaves round! fh, inverfe-hearted. 
Thoms axillary, oppofite, expanding ; points , 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubterminal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels , equal.. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpecies of Carijja in this province; but they 
melt, fcarce cliftmguifhably, into each other. 
The Bandits have always brought me this ele¬ 
gant plant, as the Carcandhu mentioned by Jaya- 
de'va ; but, judging only by the lhape and tafte 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus Jujuba ; and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the obfcurity of the following paflage 
in their beft vocabulary: 

Carcandhu ', vadari, colt ; colam , cnvalapb'emle, 

Sauviram , vadaram , ghdnta --. 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 


only ; but fome infill, that the Gbontd is a dif- 
tm|| plajit thus delcribed in an ancient verfc : 

* Thtr ghontdy called alfo gopaphontd, is a tree 

* fhaped like the Vadari, with a very fmall 

* fruit, growing only in forefts.’ For the gbontd, * 
here known by the name of SebdcuL, my fer- 
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nts brought me a RhaMnus with leaves alter¬ 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfeurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and mod beautifully veined; 
floral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraight, one curved; a fmall globular drupe, 
quite black, with a one-celled nut: the flowers 
I never faw perfeft; but it feems the nineteenth 
Ipecies of Linnjeus. We have many fpecies 
of Rhamnus in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alatemus, polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguilhed by 
various forms and pofitions of the prickles and 
leaves ; but the common Badari or Baiar, is the 
Jujube- tree deferibed by Rheede j and by 
Rumphius called Indian Apple-tree. Its Per- 
Jian name is Conar, by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the Joapy froth procured from its 
leaves j whence it has in Sanfcrit the epithet 
fhenila , or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidt\ and to its fruit, that of 
Nabik ; from which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
corrupted. 

27. . Caravi'ra : 

Syn P Rratihdfa , Sataprdfa, Chari data. Hay a- 
tndraca. 

Linn. Ner ium Oleander , and other Ipecies. 

V g lg „ Ganir, Car Ur. 
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A plant fo well known would not have been 
inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamdraca, or horfe-killer which arofe fi om 
an opinion ftill preferred among the Hindus, 
that a horle, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Jsferiutn , can hardly el’cape death: mo ft of the 
fpecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi¬ 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden ; and the Hindu pea¬ 
sants, who brought it me, called it A'?/, or blue j 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. 

28. Septaperna, or feven-leaved: 

Syn. Vifala-tvcach, Saradi, Vijhama-ch bade. 
Vulg. Ch’hitavam, Ch'hatiyan , Ctibatin, CIS* 
baton. „ V ..i 1 ' 

Linn. School Echitbs. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent; doling round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 
Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Fube cylin- 
drick below, prominent above with enclofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
five-parted, fhorter than the tube: divi/tons 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, refiecled, wav¬ 
ed on the margin. Nettary, m circular undi- 
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led coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a Jhort ered villous edge. 

St AM. Filaments five, cylindrick, very fhort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

Pi st. Germ above roundiih-egged, very vil¬ 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclos¬ 
ing aud grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Per. Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, comprelfed with filky 
pappus pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitifh tubercles. Leaves moftly feven- 
cd in verticils at lhort diftances, very foft, oblong 
xnverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome o.btufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis ; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, fmooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a flrong protu¬ 
berant nerve continually diminiihing and evanef* 
cent at the apex, Stipules above, eredd, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the hem; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the definition of fron 
Floivers rather fmall, greenifh white, with a 
wary particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers, Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicelled umbel-wile, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to tho'fe heads, more crowded, 
Free very large, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pala of Van Rheede (which has 
more of the Pier mm than of the ilabernastnon - 
tana) that I fufpect the genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with feme little variety; that author 
fays, that the Pvcibmens call it Santenu , but his 
Nagari letters make it Savdnu , and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanfcrit. With 
all due refpedt for Plumjer and Burman, I 
fhould call this plant Nerium Septaparna : it is 
the Pule of Rumfhius, who enumerates its 
various ufes at great length and with great 
confidence. 

29. Arc a: 

SyN. Vafuca , sffp'hdla, Gonarupa , Pictrana^ 
Mandara, Aircaperna ; and any name of the 
Sun. 

Wig. Acand, A'nc. 

Linn- Gigantick Asclepias. 

Pleffaru’S with two-glanded, comprefled, folds, 
inftead of awled hamlets at the fummit; fph 
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ily eared at the bafe. Filaments twitted in 
the folds of the nectaries. Anthers ' flat, 
fraooth. rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex¬ 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-fafeicled; amethyft-coloured with fome 
darker ttiades of purple on the petals and 
nectaries; the ftarred corpufde, bright yel¬ 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely fteni- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down ; petiols very Ihort, 
concave and bearded above; with a thickilh 
conical jlipule. The whole plant filled with 
can' ick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
excpiiiitely delicate milkwhite flowers j it is 
named Alarca or Pratdpafa ; and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmdrea » which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols: the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the nedary. 

Pjchula : 

Syn. yhdvaca. / 

Vitlg. ybau* 

Koen. Indian Tamarix ? 

L lowers very fmall, whitifh, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a number of ipikes, which 
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form all together a. moft elegant pani 
Stem generally bent, often ftraight, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perjians, who 
call the plant Gaz-~ the celebrated fhaft of 
Isfendiya'r was formed of it, as I learned 
from Bahmen, who firft Ihowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges , but aliened, that it was 
common in Perfid. The leaves are extremely 
minute, feflile, moftly imbricated. Calyx and 
corolv& defcribed by Linnaeus; five fila¬ 
ments confiderably longer than the petal j 
anthers lobed, furrowed ; germ very fmall j 
Jlyle, fcarce any ; Jligmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap¬ 
pearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defeription is; I hope, 
very exa£t: 

31. Du gd h 1 c a' : or Milk.plenty 

Syn. CJhirdvi, Dugdhicd. 

Vu LG. Kyirur\ Dudhi ., Dud/a-lata. 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal, One-leaved, five-parted; divijions awled, 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form, llarlike; divi¬ 
jions five, egged, pointed, fringed. 

NeSlary doable, on a five-cleft bafe, gibbous 
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:n tlie clefts, protruded, and pointed 
above, funrou ruled with a ought green villous 
rim: exterior five-parted; droifions egged, 
converging, attenuated into daggers ; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two-parted and wrinkled within. 
Interior , a five-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the falsification. 
Stam. Filaments fcarce any. jlnthei s five, 
roundifh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
of the lopped corpulcle. 

Pist. Germs two, egged, pointed, ereS, inter¬ 
nally fiat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
■points of the germs. Stigma, n me but the 
interior neHary, unlefs you confider that as a 
common JUgnrn. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong ; in feme, pointed; 
in others, obtui'e; inflated, one-valved , each 
containing a one winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous,roundifli, comprefled, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
fioveered, often with three, fometimcs with five, 
flowers. Calyx reddifh. Carol white, elegantly- 
marked with purple veins; fringe, white, thick; 
anthers , black:. Leaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one ftrong nerve; Jh- 
pules, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
twining; the whole plant abounding with milk. 
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'$ 2 . X»A N GAf,l'; 

Syn. Sarad), Toyapippali, Saculddant, 

V ulg, Cdncbrd, Ijholdngolyd. 

Rheede ; Cheru- valid 7 ? 

Linn, Nama of Silan. 

Cal. .Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil¬ 
lous j drotfwns, lanced, pointed, long, per¬ 
manent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very 
fhort. Border five-parted. Ijivifions egged. 

Stam. Filaments five, awled, expanding; from 
the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. Anthers large, ar¬ 
rowed. 

Fist. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-clcft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al- 
moft horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capjule many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep¬ 
ing. Leaves alternate, fhort-petided, molt 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutifli. Pe¬ 
duncles moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-flowered, rarely fuburn- 
bcllcd, three-rayed, with involucres general 
and partial Carols bright-blue, or violet; 
Stamens white. The plant is aquatick; and 
by no means peculiar to J flam I have great 
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7%ptton, however, to doubt whether it be the 
LangtiH of the Aniaracofh , which is certainly 
the Canchra of Bengal ; for though it was 
hr ft brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener infills, that Canchra is a very differ¬ 
ent plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the Amending Ji/ssieua of Linnaeus, 
with leaves inverfe-egged, Jinooth , and pedun¬ 
cles floor ter its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purpliih, buoys, white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a nedtary , compofed 
of five lhaggy bodies arched like horfe flbpes, 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

33 , Uma'; 

Syn. Atast, Cjhumd. 

Vui/G. Ttsi, Mafand. 

Ljnn. Mofi common Linum. 

Cal, Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 

acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat reflected at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, ftriated, 

wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

St am. Anthers light-blue, converging, no ru¬ 

diments of filaments. 

Pist. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimpie. 

Per. Gapfule pointed. Furrowed. 

Boot fimpie. 
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Stem. Herbaceous, low, eredt, furrowed, 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate crofTwife, 
feflile, fmooth, obtufe, reflected, ftipuled, 
glanded? 

Stipules linear. Q^a minute gland at the bafe. 

34. Mu'rva': 

Syn. Devi, Madhurafd, Morata , Tejarii, Sur- 
vd y Mudhulicd , Madhus're #$, Gocarm , Pilu- 
parm ; 

Volg. Mttraga, Murahard, Murgabi, 

Linn. Hyacintboid , Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. 
“Tube fhort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix-parted. Divijiom lanced; three quite re¬ 
flected in a cjrcle; three alternate, defle&ed, 
pointed, 

St am. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

Pi ST. Germ inverfe-egged, obfcurely three- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
on the flattifh top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeded, 

Root fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, ihcathed 
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ith. leaves, imbricated from the root; a few 
fheaths above, draggling. Leaves flefhy, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer; moftly 
arched; variegated with tranfverfe undulat¬ 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching 
to black. Raceme ered, very long; Flowers , 
from three to feven in each fafcicle, on very 
fhort petiols. Brails linear, minute. Carols, 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, 
refembling that of the Peruvian Helio¬ 
trope ; fome of the Sanfcnt names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers; but 
the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftind : in one copy of the 
Amaracoflya we read Dhanuhsrem among the 
fynonyma; and if that word, which means 
a feries of hows, be correct, it muft allude 
either to the arched leaves or to the refilled 
diviflons of the eorol., This Aletris ap¬ 
pears to be a night-flower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frefh bloffoms, 
which fall before funrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maurvi, of which they made'bo wirings, 
and which, for that reafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facrincial zone of the mili¬ 
tary clafs, 
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35. Taauxi *. 

Stn. SabA » Cumart. 

Vulg. Ghrita-cumari. 

Limn. Two-ranked Aloe, A PerfoUata, P? 

Flowers racemed, pendulous, fubcvlinclrick, ra¬ 
ther incurved. Bracts, one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
dark ftrjpes. Corol fix-parted; three external 
dvmjions, orange-fcarlet; internal,. yellow, keel¬ 
ed, more flelhy, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filaments with a double curva¬ 
ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaves awled, two-ranked; the loweft, ex¬ 
panding ; fea-green, very flelhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns; varie¬ 
gated on both iides with white fpots. Van 
Rhicede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
of Cumdr) ; but the fpecimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemed a variety of the 
two-ranked, though melting into the fpecies, 
which immediately precedes it in Liimn as us. 

36. Bacula: 

Syn. Cefara. 

Vulg. ' Mtilfari or MAlafrk 

Linn. Mi mu sops E/rygv. 

"Cal. Perianth eight-leaved; leaflets egged, 
acute, permanent; four interior, fimple; four 
exterior, leathery. 

Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding; as 
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{g as the calyx . Nectary eight-leaved; 
leaflets lanced, converging round the jftamen 
and piftil. 

Stam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very fhort, hairy. Anthers t oblong, 
ere £t. 

Pi st. Germ above, roundifh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, flattifh and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment.* fince it muft require the ima¬ 
gination of a Burman to difcover in them a 
relemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called Bacula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Fur anas , and even placed among the 
flowers of the Flindu paradife. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, petioled, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds. 

37 . AsVca: , ■ 

Sym. Vanjula. 

Cat. Perianth two-leaved, elofely embracing 
the tube. 
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CoR. One-petaled. Tube long j cylindricf 
fubin curved; mouth encircled with a nedta- 
reous rim. Border four-parted, dfai/ms, 
round ifh. 

S TAM. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferted 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
fhaped. 

Fist. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style fhort, 
downy. Stigma bent, Ample. 

Per. L egufne long, comprefled at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds; incurv¬ 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, fharp- 
pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many- 
fliaped, fome oblong-roundifh, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney-fhaped, mottly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg-oblong-lanced, oppoiite, moflly five- 
paired, nerved ; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of {lumens varies conliderably in 
the fame plant: they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feem8 
eight, one in the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Moll of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive fiamen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfedj 
and ; \{an Rhsede fpeaks of eight as the con- 
flant number: in fa# no part of the plant is 
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it. F/ohers fafcicled, fragrant juft after 
and before funrife, when they are frelh 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of lhades 
according to the age of each blolforn, that opens 
in the fafeicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Af6ca-ttee. in full 
bloom; it is about as high as an ordinary Cher¬ 
ry-tree. A Brahmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJoca is a creeper; and Jay ade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble: the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per¬ 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la ; 

Syn. Janalili. S'divalci. 

V ulg. Shnar , Sydld , Pdtajyala , Sehdld., 

Linn. Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spatbe one-leaved, many-flow¬ 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top ; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Pe¬ 
rianth three-parted; divijiom, awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
fielhy. 

Stam. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ererit, oblong, furrowed. 

-Pis t. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always 
VOL. in, i 
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three, fhort, awied, expanding, 
three, fitnple. 

Per. Capfule very long, fmooth, awied, one~ 
celled, infolded in an angled Spathe. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

Flowerets from fix to fourteen, fmall. Scape 
comprefled, very narrow, fiefhy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above; proper perianth , rufiet; petals , white; 
anthers , deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
Root fmall, fibrous. It flourifhes in the ponds 
at Crijlma-nagar: the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif- 
■ neria , I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
iiamens in one bloffom out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39 . Pu'ticaraja: 

Syn. Prac'irya , Putica> Calimdraca. 

V ULG. Ndtdcaranja. 

Linn. Guilan pi na Bo nduccel la*. _... 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a lingular 
manner: on feveral plants, with the oblong 
leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella , I 
could lee only male flowers, as Rheed/- has 
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>ed them ; they were yellow, with an 

aromatick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves 

and prickles , were clearly polygamous , and the 

flowers had the following character: 

> Male. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy; 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi- 
/Ions, 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch¬ 
ed at the top; four equal, eredt, the fifth, 
depreffed. 

St am. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An¬ 
thers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx , Carol , and Stamens , as before. 

Pist. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma firnple. 

Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Linnjeus. 

Flowers yellow ; the depreffed petal variegated 
with red fpecks. Brails three-fold, roundilh, 
pointed. Spikes , fet with floral leaflets, lanc¬ 
ed, four-fold, reflected. 

40 , Sobha'njana : 

Stn, Sigru , Ftc/knay Gandhaca , A'cjhiva, 

Mockaca. 

Vulg. Sajjana, Moranga. 

12 
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Gai.. Perianth one-leaved. Tube fhort, un- 
<' t equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Divi- 
Jions oblong-lanced, fub equal; firlt deflected, 
then revolute; coloured below, white above. 
Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 
fembling a boat-form flower. 

Wing- like, two, inverfe-egged, clawed, expand¬ 
ing. 

Awning-Xfe.% two, inverfe-egged, eredh; claws, 
ihorter. 

Kee/-\'ike, one, oblong, concave; enclofrng the 
fructification; beyond it, ipatuied; longer 
‘ than the wing- petals. 

St am. Filaments five, fertile; three, bent over 
the piftil: two Ihorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Five fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
ihorter; their bafes villous. 

Pist. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
it a nedtar-bearing gland. Style , Ihorter than 
the ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
'• 'above. Stigma, fimple. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-celled- 
Seeds many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an. extreme degree 
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^^ight and beautiful, rich with cluttering flow¬ 
ers. Stem exuding a red gum. Leaves raoftly 
thrice-feathered With an odd one; leaflets 
fame inverfe-egged, fame egged, fome oval, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-panicles mofUy 
axillary. In perfect flowers the whole calyx 
is quite deflected, counterfeiting five petals; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
corol. Carols delicately odorous; milk-white, 
but the two central ered petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-raditti, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are drefied in car is. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
fe6h indeed, it is poflible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfed ftamens with piftils 
abortive; but no filch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a mod diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Medhct Si'gru, that is Llonty-Stgru ; a word 
intended to be exprdfed on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is Muna , 
or Raff a Jajjana , becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder hue. 

Linnjeus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
feprelents this plant, by the name of Balamls 
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Myrepftca , as the celebrated Ben^ properly Bart 

of the Arabian plvyficians and poets. 

41. Co VIDA Ra: 

Syn. Canchanara , Chamarica , Cudddla, Yu - 
gapatra. 

Vulg. Cachnar , BaSla canchan. 

Linn. Variegated Bauhinia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

CoR. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy; one more diftant, more beautiful, 
ftriated. 

Sr am. Filaments ten, unequally connected at 
the bafej five, fhorter. Anthers , double, in¬ 
cumbent. 

'"Pi st. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma firnple, afcending. 

Ler. Legume flattilh, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; compreifed, wrinkled, 
roundifh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed; fome with 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Flowers 
chiefly purplilh and rofe-coloured, fragrant; 
the fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the 
natives in their favory mefles. We have 
feen marry fpecies and varieties of this charm¬ 
ing plant: one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, exquifitefy 
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Kite, with a rofe-coloured fixipe from the 
bale of each to its centre ; anthers , four only, 
fertile; fix, much Ihorter, fterile; a feeond 
had three fertile, and feven very fhort, bar¬ 
ren ; another had light purple corols, with no 
more than five filaments, three longer, co¬ 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nepal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colour¬ 
ed ; Jlyle, pink ; germ , villous ; Jiamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; Jlem, 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. Ten¬ 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large: it is a flout 
climber up the higheft Arundo Venn. The 
Hanfcrit name Manddra is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firft volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’ha: 

Svn. Grabin y Dadhitt'ha, Manmadha , .Dad- 
hip'hala t Pujhpap'hala y Dantas at'ha, 

Vulg. Cadh-beL 

Ko E N. Cralevtty Valanga. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; 

divijtons expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, refleded, 

St am. Filaments ten, very fhort, with a final! 
gland between each pair, awled, furrowed. 
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Anthers , thick, five times as long as the fila¬ 
ments ; furrowed, coloured, eredi-expanding. 

Fist. Germ roundifh, girt with a downy coro¬ 
net. Style cylindrick, ihort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
War ted, externally, netted within; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds cblong-roundifh, flat, woolly, neftling in 
five parcels, affixed hy long threads to the 
branchy receptacles. 

'Flowers axillary, moltly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Diviflons of the 
Perianth , with pink tips; petals , pale; an- 
tiers , crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma¬ 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly fea-> 
thered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine ; fmall, gloffy, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfe-hearted,obtufely-notched, dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very fltrongly 
flavoured and fcented like anile. Thorns 
long, fharp, folitary, afcending, nearly crofs- 
arrned, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandell there 
is a full-grown Capitf ha equal in fize to the 
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ie Biha, from its fancied rei’emblance to 
which the vulgar name has been taken: when 
the trees, flourifh, the air around them breathes 


the odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the blofloms; and I cannot help mentioning 
a Angular fa£t, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a Angle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfect 
germs, and anthers vifibly jettile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with, pollen , 
but fcarce any Jlyles, and germs to all appear¬ 
ance abortive. 

/“, ' t ft. /■' > £ j v * V 

43. Cuveraca: 

Syn. Tunna, 'Turn, Cach'ha , Cantahca , Cum 
NandivricfJja. 

Vulg. Thniy Tun', abfurdly, VUayati Ntm. 

Linn. Between Cedrela and Swietenia, 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; divljions roundilh, concave, vil¬ 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe* 
egged, obtufe, concave, ere£fc, white with a 
greenifh tint, three exterior lapping over the 
two others. NcSiary ihort, five-parted; divl¬ 
jions roundilh, orange-fcariet, bright and Con¬ 
cave at the infertion of the ftamens, rather 
downy. 

|tam, Filaments five; inferted on the divB 
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Jims of the neftary, awled, fomewhat con 
verging, nearly as long as the ilyle. Anthers 
doubled, fome three-parted, curved, incum¬ 
bent. 

Pi st. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, eredt, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma, broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir¬ 
cular, ftarred. 

Per. Capfule egged, five-celled, woody, gap¬ 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle live-angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

Leaves feathered, lcarce ever with an odd one; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles, gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled on one fide, con¬ 
vex and fmooth on the other. Stipules thick, 
fliort, roundilh; leafets oblong -lanced, point¬ 
ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani- 

[ cles large, diffufe, con filling of compound 
racemes. Nectaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like MabagonJ. 

44. Nichula: 

Syn. Arnbuja, Ijjala. 

Vulg. : Hijala , Badia, Jyuli . 

C'al. Perianth one-leaved, belled, flelhy, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 
divijons eredl, pointed. 

Cor. . I’ive-petaled; petals egged, Abort-point¬ 
ed, revolute, downy within and without. 

jStam. pi laments ten, fiv.e mollly Ihorter; in- 
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" 4 ted in the bell of the calyx; awled, villous. 
Anthers ere£l, oblong, furrowed. 

Pist. Germ egg-oblong, very villous. Style 
thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 
five obtufe corners. 

Per. Drupe fubglobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

Leaves feathered; pairs , from five to nine j leaf¬ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Coral darker pink without, blight 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. Atimucta: 

S y n . pundraca , Vdfantl , Mddhavilatd. 

Vu l g . Mddbavilat a. 

Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede: j Dewenda. 6. H. M. tab. 59. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per¬ 
manent; dnifions, coloured, oblong-oval, ob¬ 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid gloffy 
honey-bearing tubercle , hearted, acute. 

Cor. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform eorol: 
wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in¬ 
volving the nettary, and retaining the honey. 

Awning, large concave, more beautifully colour¬ 
ed. Keel , two petals, lels than the wings, 
but fimilar. All five, roundifh, elegantly 
fringed, with reflected margins, and lhort 
oblong claws. 
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TIM. Filaments ten* one, longer, 
oblong, thickifk, furrowed. 

Pi st. Germs two, or three, coalefcecl. Style 
one, thread form, incurved, fhorter than the 
iongeft filament. Stigma, fnnple. 

Per. C afJules two or three, moftly two, coa~ 
lefced back to back; each keeled, and extend¬ 
ed into three oblong membranous wings, the 
lateral fhorter than the central. 

Seeds roundilh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; 
white, with a lhade of pink: the large petal, 
fupported by the ne&areous tubercle, fhaded 
internally with bright yellow and-pale red. 
Bracts linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruflet. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petiols lhort. Stipules li¬ 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bale of each leaf. Stem pale 
brOwn, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of S a con tal A, 
which {he very jnftly called the Delight of the 
Woods ; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
Sowers give them a title to all the praifes, whic-h 
Ga lida's and Jayade'va beftow on them: 
it is a gigantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
when it meets with nothing-to grafp, it aflumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the highefl branches 
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lich dilplay, however, hi the air their na¬ 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. I he 
two names Vafanti and Mddbavi indicate a 
vernal flower; but I have feen an jLtimticla 
rich both in bloffoms and fruit on the fir it of 
January. 

46. A'mr at ac a: 

Syn. Pit ana, Cafitana . 

Vulg. Amdd, pronounced Amrd , or Amid. 
Linn. Spondias Myrobalan (3. or a new fpecies. 

The natural character as in Linnjeus. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one; leajlets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar¬ 
gined, veined, nerved; common petiol, finooth, 
gibbous at the bale. Flowers raceme-panided, 
yellowilh white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van 11 heeof. calls it Am- 
bado or Anibalam ; and, as he delcribes it with 
five or fix ftyles, it is wonderful, that Hill 
I hould have fuppofed it a Chryfobalanits. 

47. He'masa'gara; or the Sea of Gold. 
Vulg. Himfdgar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon, 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divifions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled; Aube , four-angled, larger 
at the bale; border four-parted; divifions , 
egged, acute. Nectary, one minute concave 
fcale at the bafe of each germ. 

St am. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; 
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four , juft emerging from its moi 
alternate, fhorter. Anthers ere£t, fmall, fur¬ 
rowed., 

Pist. Germs four, conical. Styles, one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 
Seeds numerous, minute. 

IPankles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant flowers for many 
months annually in Bengal; in one blofl’om 
out of many, the numbers were ten and five ; 
but the filaments alternately long and fhort. 

48. Madhu'ca: 

Syn. Gurapufhpa, Madhudruma , Vdnaprafi'ha, 
Madhujht’bila, Madhu. 

Vulg. Many ala, Mahay d , Mabwa, 

Linn. Longleaved Bassia. 

49 . Cahla'ra:* 

Syn. Saugandbica , or Sweet-ficenied. 

Vulg. Sundbi-hdld , or Sundhi-hdld-ndli* 
Linn. Nymphasa Lotos. 

* According to the (acred Grammar, this word was writ- 
ten Cahlbara , and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient 
Britifli. When the flowers are red, the plant is called Hoi* 
(aca and fandhmu 
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Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior feries green without, imi¬ 
tating an interior calyx. 

Stam. Filaments more than forty; below flat, 
broad; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without; the outer feries ered, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers aw led, 
ered; fome coloured like the petals. 

ihsr. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top; 
with many (often feVenteen) furrows exter¬ 
nally, between which arife as many procefies, 
converging toward the Jiigma: the difk, mark¬ 
ed with as many furrowed rays from tire 
center, uniting on the margin with the con¬ 
verging procefies. Stigma roundifh, rather 
compreifed, fefiile in the center of the difk, 
permanent. 

Per. Berry, in the form of the germ expand¬ 
ed, with lixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundifh. Flow¬ 
ers beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate fcent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fubtargeted, hearted, deep¬ 
ly fcollop-toothed. On. one fide dark purple, 
reticulated; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Petssls very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Saluca ; a name applied 
Rh'eedk to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala , which belongs to another Linncean 
fpecies of Nymphcea , be clearly engraved on 
his plate in Nag art letters. There is a va¬ 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purplifh on 
both fides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
Iefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
Nilufer , which in Sanfcrit has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Nalina , Aravinda , 
Mahotpala , Camala , Cufejhaya , Sahafrapatra y SP 
raja , Pandruha y Pdmarafa, Sarastruha , Rdjha, 
Visaprafuna, Puflccara , Ambhoruha , Satapatra, 
The new-blown flowers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a moll agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of Cajhmir and Perjia, 

50. Champ ac a: 

Syn\ Chdmpiya ., IlemapuJjpaca. 

V u 1. g . C/iarnpac y Champa. 

Linn. Michelia. 

The delineation of this charming and cele¬ 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is 
very corrett, but rather on too large a fqde: 
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^tjlSpMcrial change can be made in its natural 
character given by LlNNASUS ; but, from ail 
attentive examination of his two Jpecies , I fuf- 
ped them to be varieties only, arid am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different ways 
of expreffing the fame worth The ftrong aro- 
matick feent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its bloffoms; but their elegant appear¬ 
ance on the black hair of the Indian Women is 
mentioned by Rump hi us ; and both fads have 
fupplied the Sanfcrit poets with elegant allu- 
fions. Of the wild Champac , the leaves are 
lanced or lance-oblong ; the three leaflets of 
the calyx, green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flefliy, concave, with 
little feent; the three exterior , irrverle-egged ; 
the three interior , more narrow, fhorter pointed, 
converging j the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the hafe of the imbricated germs, and 
with them forming a cone; the jligmas, minute, 
jagged. 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumphius men¬ 
tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and Java; but I fhould 
have fufpedecl, that they meant, the Kjemp- 
feria Bhuchampac, if the Dutch naturalift had 
not aliened, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembling the Champaca with yellow 
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bloffoms: he probably never had feen It; and 
the Brahmens of this province infill, that it 
flowers only in paradife* 

51. De'vada'ru : 

Sym. Sacrapadapa, B aribhadraca\ Bbadraddru, 
Dubciiima, Bitaddru , Ddru, ButicafbCha. 
Vulg, Devaddr. 

L inn. Mojl lofty Unona, 

52. Pabnasa: 

Svn. Tula si, Cat" hinjara, Cut"hdraca* Vrmda. 
Vulg. T ulosi , Tulji. 

Linn. Holy OcymumP 

The Natural Character as in Linnjeus. 

See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Riieede has exhibited 
no delineation of a fhrub fo highly venerated by 
the Hindus , who have given one of its names to 
a [acred grove of their ParnaJJus on the banks 
of the Yamuna: he defcribes it, however, in 
general terms, as refembling another of his 
Tolajfis (for fo he writes the word, though Yu- 
last be clearly intended by his Ndgari letters); 
and adds, that it is the only [pecks reputed hol)\ 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fhould, 
confequentiy, have taken it for the Holy Ocy- 
num of LiNNiEus, if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not 
been very aromatick and grateful; but it is more 
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fihly a variety of that fpecies, than of the 
Small-flowered, which reiembles it a little in 
fragrance: whatever be its Linneean appellation, 
ii it have any, the following are the only re¬ 
marks that 1 have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch - 

lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, rather final!,, egged, pointed, acutely law- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petioh dark purple, downy. Racemes termi¬ 
nal ; blowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
erofs-arined; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
brails feilile, roundifh, concave, reflected. 
Calyx, with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Carol bluiSh purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplifh hue ap¬ 
proaching to black , and thence perhaps, like 
the large black bee of this country, it is held 
facred to Crishna; though a fable, perfectly 
O vidian, be told in the Pur Anas concerning 
the metamorphofw of the nymph Tulasi, 
who was beloved by the palloral God, into 
iltc* Ihrub, which has iince borne her name; 
it may not be improper to add, that the White 
Ocymum is in Sanjcrit called Arjaca. 

S 3 - IVtau: 

Syn. PA fa/a, Jmogha, Cachafl'hAU , P’bale- 
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ruha, Crifhnavrinta, Cu’per&cfhi. Some read 
Mogbd and Cal a ft' hall, 

\ ui.g. Par aid. Par all, ParuL 
Linn. Bignonia. Cbdomides? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled,, villous, wi¬ 
thering, obfcurely five-angled from the points 
of the divifions, five-parted ; divifions ., round- 
ifh, pointed, the two lowed; moll diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. ‘Tube very fhort; 
throat , oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted ; the two . higher divifions reflected, 
each minutely toothed; convex externally; 
the three lower divifions, above, expanded; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing the throat. Nctdary , a promi¬ 
nent rim, lurrounding the germ , obfeurely 
five-parted. 

,Stam. Filaments four or jive, incurved, in- 
ferted below the upper divifion of the border, 
ihorter than the enrol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or jlxth , between two ihorter than the 
reft. Anthers , two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

Pi st. Germ oblong-conical. Style thread-form, 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. Capjule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-ftded, pointed, incurved, rather 
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mtorted, dimmiflung at both ends, .dotted 
with allay fpecks, here and there (lightly pro¬ 
minent, ftriated; two (tripes broader, very 
•dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. A feries of hard, broadiih, woody rings, 
clofely ft rung on two wiry central threads. 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average 
three-angled, ihlerted by one angle in cavi¬ 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prefled by parallel ribs 
in the four fides of the capfuie; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpellucid 
membranes, imbricated along the (ides of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stern fcabrous. 

Branchlets crois-armed, yellowifh green, (peckled 
with (mall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one *, two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
mod entire, downy on both fules, veined ; 
older leaflets roughifh, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Petrols tuberclcd, gib¬ 
bous at the bale; of the paired leaflets, very 
flaort ; of the odd one, longer. SLfldes, 
linear. Flowers panicled *, pedicels oppofite, 
moltly three-flowered; an odd flower fub- 
feflile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc~ 
rod externally, light purple above, brownilh 
purple below, hairy at its convexity ; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyftinc above; 
exqulfltely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
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all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made'va, or the Cod 
of Love. The whole plant, except the root 


very downy and vifcid. The fruit 


can fcarce be called a Jilique , fince the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures; but 
their wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Pterqfpertnon : 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infedts. Before I flaw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, 1 fufpeded it to be the 
Bignonia Cbelonoides , which Van Rheede 
calis Padri\ and I conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of Patali: but the 
pericarp of the true Patali , and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri *that 
we can hardly confider them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies; although the fpecifick cha¬ 
racter exhibited in the Supplement to Lin¬ 
naeus, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Patali blofloms early in the fpring, be¬ 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'cant'ac a : ' 
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Palancajhd , Icjhugandhd , S'wadanjhtrd, 
Siva due ant''aca, Gdcjhuraca , Uanasrrilgata. 
Vut.o. Gocjbura , Gokyura, Culp). 

Riieebe : Bahel C built. 

LiNii. Long-leaved Barleria? 

Cai.. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed; two 


under ., and two lateral, fhorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattifh, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip 
ereCt, two-parted, reflected at the fides, con¬ 
cave in the middle, encloimg the fructifica¬ 
tion. Under lip three-parted, reflected, with 
two parallel, callous, hifptd bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Dmjiohs , inverfe- 
hearted. 

St Am. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 
of the tube; connected at their bafe, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piifil ; each pair united below, confiding of a 
long and a Jbbrt filament. Anthers arrowed. 

Pi st. Germ awled ; pointed, furrowed, with 

prominent fcedlets, fitting on a glandular pe¬ 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
flamens, incurved above them. Stigma fim- 
Pte. 


Blowers verticilled; Cor oh blue, or bright vio- 
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let ; center of the under lip yellow, 
each furrounded by fix thorns, very long, di¬ 
verging, Coloured above ; under which are 
the leaves, alike verticiiled, lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interfperfed with briltles. 
Stem jointed, flatdili, hairy, reddilh ; furrow¬ 
ed on both ides ; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils ; furrows alternate. 

55. Sindiiuca: 

SyN. Sindhurodra, Jndrafurifa , Nirvandt , In- 
dranica. 

Vu l g . Nisindd . 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex; or Negundof 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma¬ 
nent ; toothless acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Fube funnel - 
fhaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co¬ 
loured; under lip four-cleft; dmjions , acute, 
fimilar. 

St am. Filaments four; two fhorter, adhering 
to the * Tube , villous at the bafe. Anthers half- 
mooned. 

Pist. Germ globular ; Style thread-form; Stig¬ 
ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundilh, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely furrowed, with the calyx clofely ad¬ 
hering. 
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bs from one to four? I never faw more 
than one, as Rheede lias well defcribed it. 
Flowers raceme-paiiicled; purplilh or dark 
blue without, greyiih within, final!. Ra¬ 
cemes inoftly terminal; fome pedicels, many- 
dowered. 

Stem diftin&ly four-dided; Jules channelled; 
jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick- 
ifh, clojfe. Branchlets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of iilvery filky down, exquilitely 
beautiful; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming fhrub, which feems to delight 
in watery places, riles to the height of ten or 
twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feel ; exhi¬ 
biting a mofl elegant appearance, with rich ra¬ 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on die fum- 
ixtit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two 
engravings in Rumphius, and as many in Van 
Rheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 
I am nearly perfuatled that the Sindhuca or 
Nirgandi , is the Vitex Negundo of Linnjeus; 
but it certainly refembles the three-leaded Vitex 
in its leaves, which are oppofite, egged, acute, 
petroled; above moltly threed\ below mollly 
Jived ; paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
flightly, but generally entire: they are very 
aromatick, and pillows are Huffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the head and a head-ach 
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occafioned by it. Thefe, i prefume, are t 
flirubs, which Bontios calls Lagondi, and 
which hC f'eems to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave'l la: 

Sy n. GatUlaca, Sufhenj't■ 

Vulg. Beng. Hnrkurtya ; Hind. CaratlL 
Linn. Five-leaved Cleomet 
Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bale, 
then ereft; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
claws long ; folds wrinkled, 

Nectary , from fix to twelve roundifh, perforated 
glands, girding the gibbous receptacle. 

St am. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif¬ 
fering in length, inferred on a pedicel below 
the germ. Anthers credit, pointed, furrowed. 
Pi ST. Germ ereft, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very fhort. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique cne-celled, two-valved, fpindle- 
fhaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent ftvle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Recep¬ 
tacles linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant, moft diflindly one piece. 
Root whitilh, with fcattered Capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, 
hairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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•ded at the fummit. Branchlets , fimiiar to 
the ftem, leaf-bearing; fimilar, but fmailer leaves 
riling alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ifii-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpe&ivcly equal, the 
odd orte much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pre¬ 
cedes from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 
the balls of the ribs, in the form of a ftarlet; 
each ray, whitilh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pe^Wrpurpiilh. Brails 
threed, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The len- 
iiblc qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafmodick virtues; it has a feent much re- 
fembling afj'a fn’tida, but comparatively delicate 
ancl extremely refrelhing. For pronouncing this 
Clemni the Caravella of the ancient Indians I 
have only the authority of Rheede, who has 
exactly written that word in Malabar letters: 
as to his Brdhmanical name Lilom , my vocabu¬ 
laries have nothing moire like it than Tilaca, to 
which Cjhuraca and < Srimat are the only lyno- 
nyma. 

57. Na'gace'sara: 

Syn. Champeya, Celafa; Canchana, or any 
other name of gold. 

Vur.G. Nagafar. 

JLinn. Iron Mespa. 

To the botanical defcrlptioas of this delight- 
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iul plant, I need only add, that: the tree is one 
of the moil beautiful on earth, and that the 
■delicious odour of its blollbms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Cam ape- va, In the 
poem, called Naijhadba, there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares the 
white of the Ndgace/ara, from which the bees 
were Scattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafler wheel, on which 
Ca m A was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of lire were difperfed in every direction. Sure¬ 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
fhould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it; and, if any trivial name were necelTary 
to diftingmfh a Angle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poffibly have been 
felected for a flower with petals like fliver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'A'L MALI: 

Syn. I'iddbild , Yurani, MSchd, Sf hirdyuJJj. 
Vujlg. Seme/, ■- t <•-1 ,?h- >. h & A 
Len. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. Sana': C '% iftk . ■ £1 -- 

Syn. S'andpujhpicdy Gbaud dravd. 

Vulg. San, pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Rufhy Crotalarm. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent; 
fhort below, gibbous on both Aides, with 
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^^^inute linear tracts. Upper teeth, two, lanc¬ 
ed, prefling the banner; lower tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gafhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below; Iheathing the 
keel, rather fhorter than it; pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

.Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark callofities at the bale, and with 
comprefl'ed fides, moftly involving the other 
parts: a dark line from bale to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the fru£tilication, very gib¬ 
bous below to receive the germ. 

St am. Filaments ten, coalefced, cleft behind, 
two-parted below; alternately fhort with li¬ 
near furrowed ere£t, and long with roundifh, 
anthers . 

Pi st. Germ rather aw led, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy Style, Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, feme what lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, Abort, velvety, turgid, 
one-ce'led, two-vaived. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-fonn, comprefl'ed. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced-. 
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'dj paler beneath, keeled ; petiols very fhert 
jiipuleSy minute, rcaiadifh, villous. Stem 
(Mated. 

Threads, called pavitraca , from their fuppofed 
purity y have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial: they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The retuje-leaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rhekde by miftake calls Schama PaJp/\ is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rum phi us had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal: but he fulpe&ed the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crota¬ 
laria with the Capfular Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

'The Jangal-s'an, or a variety of the watery Cro¬ 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenifh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: Jiem, four-angled, and four¬ 
winged ; leaves egged, obtule, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; Jlipules , 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foii 
and culture occalion varieties in the flower 
and fructification. 
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AY ANTI : 

Syn. Jay 4 , Tercar), NJJify), Faijayantick 

Yvlo. Jattfti, J 4 h) > fome fay, Arau'i. 
Rheede. - Kedangu . ■ ■ / ... 

X I NN. iEsCHYNOMENK S-eJban. ' 

Cal. 'Perianth one-leaved, rather helled, five- 
cleft ; toothless , awled, ereft, iubequal, more 
diftant on each fide of the awning ; perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the 
wings, inverfe-hearted, quite reflected io as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin ; 
furrowed at the bale internally, with two 
converging hornlets, fronting the aperture of 
the keel, gibbous below, awled upwards, 
acute, eredt, within tlie wings. Wings ob¬ 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, fpurred 
below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awning. 

Keel compveffed, enclofmg the fructification, in- 
fiedled nearly in a right angle, ga fired below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully It ri a ted. 

St am. Filaments fimple and nine-cleft, inflect¬ 
ed like the keel; the fimple- one curved at 
the hale. Anthers oblong, roundiih. 

Pi st. Germ eompreffed, linear, eredt as high 
a§, the flexure of the filaments with vifible 
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dfl partitions. Style nearly at a right angle Wit! 
the germ, awled, infle&ed like the ftamen, 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel¬ 
lucid. 

Per. Legume very long, /lender, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-paited, ter¬ 
minated with a hard fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-flhaped, fmooth, 
/lightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefcent, rather knotty. Leaves fea¬ 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate; leaflets oblong, end-nicked, 
fome with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbofity at the infer- 
tion of the pctiols; fleeping, or collapfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; 
flowers ftnall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackifh-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown; 
in fome with an awning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright- 
yellow; wings yellow, of different /hades ; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifife 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is in'ex- 
preffibiy beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The Brahmens hold it facred: 
Van Rheede lays,that they call it Cananga ; 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit: 
it has parts like an Hedyfarmi, and the air 
of a Gytijus* 

6 1 . Pala'sa; 

Syn. Gins'uca, Parna, Vdtapot'ba . 

Vulg. Pa/as , P/ds, Dhdc. 

Koen. Bute a frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked; under lip three- 
cleft, downy; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning reflected, hearted, downy beneath; 
fometimes* pointed. 

Wings lanced, afcending, narrower than the keel. 
Keel, as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afcending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afcending, re¬ 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, ere£t. 

Fist. Germ pedicelled, oblongifh, downy. 
Style aw led, about as long as the ftamens. Stig¬ 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprefl'ed, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, 
fmooth, oval-roundifh. 
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Flowers raceme-fafcicled, large, red, or Frenc, 
fcarlet, filvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leaflets entire, flipuled, 
large, rhomboidal ; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bif* 
felled ; brightly verdant. A perfeB defcrip- 
tion of the arborefcent and the twining Pa- 
la's a has been exhibited in the lafl volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly defcribed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Faldfla is named with honour in the 
Vedas , in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Pldffey 
by the vulgar, but properly Paldfl ; and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and claffical 
appellation. A grove of Paldfas was for¬ 
merly the principal ornament of Crlflona - 
nagar , where we hill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
defcriptions, feems allied to the Nijfolia. 

62 . CaranjacA: 

Syn. Cbirabilva y NaBamdla ., Caraja. 

Yu lg. Car an]a. 

Rheede ; Caranfchi , 6 H. M. tab, 3. 
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Ual. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 
five-tdothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, floated, rather fpi- 
fally infleded, with two callofities at its baft. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather fhorter, gibbous below, two-parted* 

St AM. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth clofe to the 
flyle. Anthers egged, ered. 

Fist. Germ above, oblong, dowdy. Style in* 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume moflly one-feeded, thick, round¬ 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundilh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale ; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, ittoftly 
two-paired *, leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel¬ 
ed, fhort-petioled ; brownifh on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the rnoft inveterate fcabies. 

63. Arjuna: 

Syn. Nadifarja , Virataru , Indradru , Cacubha. 

V UL g . Jaral. 

Rheede. Adamboe ; 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22. 

Linn. Beautiful Munchhausia? 

Coen. !%ueeris-fower Lagerstroemia? 
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Cal, Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fhap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; divifions, coloured, with points 
refle&ed. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavyj claws Ihort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

St am. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil¬ 
lary fhortifh, ob feu rely conjoined in fix par¬ 
cels, one to each divijion of the calyx; An¬ 
thers thick, incumbent, roundifh, kidney- 
fhaped. 

Pist. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longifh, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Per. Capfuls egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles , racemed, terminal, ere£t. Flowers vio¬ 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau¬ 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, fhort- 
petioled, fmootli, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth: I have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the l'ummit of the tree, 
covered with bloffoms, and as large as a milk¬ 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of final 1 boats. 

64. Vanda': 

Syn. Vncjhadam , Vricjharuhd , Jivanticd. 4 
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Banda, Perf dr a ,, Perafard. 

Thefe names, like the Linncean , are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epiden drum? 

Cal. Spathes , minute, draggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, wavy; the two lowed larger; the three 
highefl, equal, bent towards the ne£tary. 

Nectary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique : 
Upper lip Ihorter, three-parted, with a polilhed 
honey-cup ; under lip, concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two precedes at the bafe, incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St am. Filaments very fhort. Anthers round, 
flattilh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the neftary. 

Pist. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
fhort, adhering to the upper lip. Stigma 
fitnple. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at rnoft feven-flowered: pedicels alter- 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, IranL 
parent; brown within, yellow-fpotted. Upper 
lip of the nectary fnow-white; under lip, 
rich purple or light crimfon ftriatcd at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland ? as it fee ms, 
on each procefs. The dowers gratefully fra¬ 
grant and excjuifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fhells or made of enamel; crifp, 
elaftick, vifcid internally. Leaves iheathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flelhy, fword- 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, finooth, flex¬ 
ible ; {hooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the higheft Amras and Bilvas ; bi)t it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moft refembles 
the firft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are cliftingiufhed by the 
trees, on which they moll commonly grow, 
this may in SanJ'crit be called Amaravanda j 
and the name Baculavandd fliould be applied 
to the Lorantbus ; while the Vifcuni of the 
Oak, I am told, is named Vanda limply and 
franl'cendeptly, the Vandaca , or Oak, being 
field facred. s 



Syn,. Fifhyap' bald, Amnta, Kay aft* ha. 

Vdlg. 

Linn. Phyllanthus Emblicd 
'66. Gajapippali': 

Syn. Caripippali , Gapiballi, Colab alii, S'rtyasi, 
Vas'ira. Some add, Cbavicd or Chavya, but 
that is named, in the Amaracdjh, as a dillin£t 
plant, vulgarly Cbava or Cbayl. 

Vulg. Pippal-j*hanca, Maidab. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved ; leaflets , 
roundifh, concave; the two exterior, oppo- 
fite, fmaller ; containing from eight to four¬ 
teen florets. Partial calyx, none. 

Cor. None. NeSlary, many yellow glands 
on the pedicel of the filaments. 

Stam. Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each floret, connected by a fhort villous pedi¬ 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

Pi st. Rudiments of a germ and fyle > wi¬ 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx , none; unlefs you aiume the 
corol. 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. Petals ere£t. 
lance-linear, ilefhy, covered within, and ex¬ 
ternally with white hairs. NeSlary , yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi st. Germ oval. Style cylindrick, curved at 
the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed,, fpherical, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong- lanced, but remarkably 
varying in flhape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel ; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are tiled as a fpice or condiment: 
it was from him that I learned the Sanjcrit 
name of the plant ; but as balh means a 
creeper , and as the Pippal-jbanca is a tree 
perfectly able to Hand without fupport, I 
fuipecf in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information; though I cannot account for 
his tiling a Sanfcrit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi¬ 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfect mixed flower, to the twenty- 
third clafs. 

67. Sa'co'ta ca; 

Sym. 

Vui.g. Syura , or Syaura, 

K.OEN. Rough leaved Prop hist 
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Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to ieven flow¬ 
erets. Partial four-parted; divijtons egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you affume the calyx. 

St a'M. Filaments moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefhy, rather compreffed, 
jpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou¬ 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted; dknjions egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two fmall 
bradts ; nnlefs you call them the calyx. 

Cor. None ; unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

Pi st. Germ roundifh. Style very fhort, cylin- 
drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, l'o.me- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged,Lome ob¬ 
long, lome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmoother 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow, me 
Pandits having only obferved the male plant, 
infill that it bears no fritit. Female flowers 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vujlg. Bend, Gdnddr, Cat a. 

Retz. Murkated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatick Andropogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which Ca'li- 
d a s calls us'tra , has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanfcrit verfe : 

Abhaya , Nalada, Sevya , Amrindla , J'alasay a, 
Ldmajjaca , Laghulaya, Avaddba , Ijhtacapat ha. 
It will be fufiicient to remark, that Jaldfaya 
means aquatick, and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying feverijh heat ; for which pur- 
pofe the root was brought by Gautami' to 
her pupil Sacontal'a: the flender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'has 
or Kbajkhas , are molt agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably freih ; and among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this climate, we may alfign the firfi: rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hotteft air, by the means of water 
dalhed through them ; while the flrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the fcent before it, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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e. Having never feen the frefh plant, I 
gueffed from the name in Van Rheede, and 
from the thin roots , that it was the Ajiattck 
A cor us; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh's 
has convinced me, that I was miftaken. 

69. Sami': 

Svn. Sadht-f bald, Siva. 

Vu lg. Sden, Babul. 

' t pb , If. ■ ,r (<. * i, s 

Linn. Famejian Mimosa. o' ‘ * ; ■. 

\Thorns double, white, black-pointed, ftipular. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; fir ft, in three or four 
pairs; then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with fhort peduncles ; yellow, 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiols below the leaflets. Wood, extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brahmens to kindle their 
facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge¬ 
ther, when it is of a proper age and fuffi- 
ciently dried. Gum femi-pellucid. Legumes 
rather fpindle-fhaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds roundifh, comprefled. The 
gum of this valuable plant is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the Nilotick or Arabian 
fpecies; which the Arabs call UmnuiIghilan, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the Perfians, by 
an eafy corruption, Mugbildn . 
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^/Samira means a fmall Sam}; but I cannot 
learn to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjdhi) fignifies bajhful, 


or fenfitive, and appears to be the word en¬ 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden; 
though Van Riieeoe pronounces it Lauri : 
there can be no doubt, that it is th t fwimming 
Mimosa, with fenjitive leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments. Linnjeus, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
TEschynomene ; which we frequently meet 
with in India. —See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjalu. , is given by the Pandits to the 
Modcji Mimosa. 

70. Chandraca: 

Syn. Chandrapufhpa. 

Vulg. Cb hot a Ghand , or Moonlit. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodi , 6 IT. M. t. 47. 

Linn. Serpent Ophioxylum. 

Cal. Perianth , five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ered, permanent: divifions , egged, acutilh. 

Cor. Petal , one. Pube very long in propor- 
lion; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 


the enclofed anthers; above them, rather 
funnel-form. Border five-parted; divifions , 
inverfe-eggcd, wreathed. 

Pist. Germ above, round ifh. Style thread- 
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orm. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
circular pellucid bale, or neflary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned, often fingle, round- 
ilh, finooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattifli, or concave ; on the 
other, convex. 1 

Flowers fafcicled. Brails minute, egged, point¬ 
ed, coloured. Tube of the corol, light pur¬ 
ple ; border , fmall, milkwhite. Calyx , tirft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Petiols , nar¬ 

row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glofly above ; moftly three¬ 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit; margins wavy. Few fbrubs in 
the world are more elegant than the Chandra , 
efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
.Perianth is contrafted not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the rich green 
berries , which at the fame time embellilh the 
fafcicle: the mature berries are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
l'ants affure me, as the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
l'nakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, iuppofed to aflift the Nacula, or 
Viverra Ichneumon, in his battles with fer- 
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pents, its nine fynonyma have been lirurig 
together in the following diftich : 

Ndculi, Surafid, Rd/nd, Sugandbd , Gandba- 


ndcult , 

Ndculejbta , Bhujangdcjht, Ch'hatrica , 
w/jJ, ruiva. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu¬ 
mon-plant is Rajan, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation fignifies well-fcented; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply to 
the Ophioxyiurn ; fince it has a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour: the fifth and epi¬ 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its fcent is 
agreeable to the Naeula .; and the /eventb 
(according to the comment on the Amaradpp s 
that it is offenfive to fnakes. ]t is affertai 
by fome, that the Ref an is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo'lochias. 


Fromrefped to Linnjeus, I leave this genus 
in his mixed clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difeover its male flowers; and it mull be 
confefled, that all the deferiptions of the 
Opbioxylnm, by Rumfhius, Burman, and 
the great botanifl: himfelf, abound with erro¬ 
neous references, and unaccountable over¬ 
fights. 
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PlPPAIA .* 

yn. Bodbi-druma , Chala-dald , Cunjaras anas , 
Anwat' tha. 1 

■ ' * \ ) \jj 4 ■”<> * , -0* i# 1 *• V 

Vulg. Pippal. 

Linn. Lfr/y Ficus : but the three following 
are alfo thought Zw/y. Fruit fmall, round, 
axillary, feffile, moflly twin. Leaves heart¬ 
ed, fcalloped, gloffy, daggered ; petiols very 
long; whence it is called cbaladala , or the 
tree w/VZ> tremulous leaves. 

72. Udumbara: 

Syn. Jantu-p'hala y Yajnydnga , Himadugdbaca. 

Vulg. Dumbar. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus, cjX‘A 

Fra/r peduncled, top-fhape, navelled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
oblcurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Rheede has changed the 
Sanfcrit name into Roembadoe: it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in the 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p'ha la ; 
and the Pandits compare it to the Mundane 

73. Placsha: 

Syn. Jati, ParentL 

Vulg. Pdcan\ Pdcar. 

Linn. Indian Incus citron-leaved ; but all four 
are Indian. 
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Fruit fefliie, final!, moftly twin, croude 
whltilh. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
{lender petiols. 

74. Vat A: • 

S', n. Nyagrodha, Bahupat* 

Vulg. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and none peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundifh, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, 
feflile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 

Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadifh, moft entire, petiols thick, Ihort; 




branches radicating. 

The Sanfcrit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus Indica , with radicating branches, 
and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. V'an 
Rheede has by miftake transferred the name 
Afwatt'ba to the Placjha , which is never fo 
called. 


75. Caraca: 

Syn. Bhaiwia y Co hatraca. 

Vulg. , 

Linn. Fungus Agarick. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feen in India : the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fuch deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiflator, fuppofed now to be the 
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ge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofc, who 
“ eat mulhrooms, whether fpringing from the 
ground or growing on a tree, fully equal in 
guilt to the flayers of Brahmens , and the mo ft 
defpicable of all deadly finnefs.” 

76. Tala: 

Syn. Trinardjan. 

Vulg. “Td/y Palmeira. 

Linn. Bo r assus. ' '■ ' ’'. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call triha 
drumay orgrafs trees. \ t an Rheede mentions 
the bluilh gelatinous, pellucid fubftance of the 
young feeds y which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor 
extracted from the tree, is the molt fedueing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices: 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Pouhon 
water frefh from the ■ fpring, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Champaigne. From this liqtibr, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extracted; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 

77. Na'rice'la : . vV 

Syn. Ldnga/in. 

Vulg. Ndrgily Ndrjil. 

Linn. Nut-l/earing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to TLuropeanSy little 
more needs be mentioned than the true Afiatick 
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name: the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo traafparent and refrefhing, in 
Bengal , as in the ifle of Hinzuan, where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook¬ 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'CA: 

Syn. Gbont'd , Puga, Cramuca, Capura, 

Vul g . Supyari. 

Linn. Areca Catechu , 


The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav¬ 
ing been occafioned by a grofs error, it mull 
neceffarily be changed ; and Guv/ica fhould be 
fubftituted in its place. The infpiffated juice 
of the Mimosa C'hadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat'h , that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu ; and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin llices of the 
Xldvega , or Areca-* nut, a fpecies of this palm 
has been diftinguiihed by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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rn 

I HE Perfian language is rich, melodious, and 
elegant ; it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the polited courts ot 
Afia; and. a number of admirable works have 
■' been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of expreffing 
with equal advantage the mod beautiful and 
the mod elevated fentiments. 

It mud feem drange, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language Ihould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tade for general and diffudve 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine produ&ions of a celebrated nation, 
fhould remain in manufcript upon the dielves 
of our publick libraries, without a fingle ad¬ 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light; but if we confider the fubjedt with a 
proper attention, we diall difcover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obftruCt the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ- 
and others will not be convinced that 


ings. 


there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre¬ 
tend to be bufy, and others are really idle; 
fome deteft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underftand it: we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments: like the fa- 


vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furroundcd their illand, left coral 
and pearls upon any other fhore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negled of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are necelfary to be read before it 
can be perfectly learned: the greater part of 
them are prefcrved in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fhewn 
more as objects of curiofity than as fources of 
information; and are admired, like the cha¬ 
racters on a Chinefe fereen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are ftudied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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e>ugh our part of the world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftihguiflied in an¬ 
cient hiftory, are either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of tafte and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftru&ions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelves; mod of whom have con¬ 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearches of 
verbal criticifmj like men who difeover a pre¬ 
cious mine, but inftead of fearching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfelves with 
collecting fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguifhed by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manuferipts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefcending to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind diem than grammars and 
dictionaries; and though they deferve the 
praifes due to unwearied pains and induftr", 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
ihining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn¬ 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorning 
only its-porticos and avenues. 
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is nothing which has tended more 
bring polite letters into difcredit, than the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illudrate: few of them feem to have received 
the fmailed plcafurc from the mod: elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found fome miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be corre&ed, or l'ome efta- 
bliihed reading to be changed, fome obfcure 
expreffion to be explained, or fome clear padage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the mod refined tade and the b righted 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and genius: fo that the date of 
letters feems to be divided into two clafles, men 
of learning who have no tade, and men of 
tade who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his dyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac¬ 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
paifage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe¬ 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Aliatick languages to his 
other acquifitions, we fihould by this time have 
feen the poems and hidories of Perfia in an 
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7 -iEm'opean drefs, and any other recommendation 
of them would have been unneceiTary. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men¬ 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flouriih mod 
where the ampleft rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the mod: 
fliining periods in the annals of literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whole teftimony every king, ftatef- 
man, and hero muft expedt the cenfure or ap¬ 
probation of posterity. In the old Hates of 
Greece the highcil honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a fingle 
city (as an eminent writer * oblerves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
moil: other nations have afforded in a courle of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whole works remain to the prefent 
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age the models of tade and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus protected, brought 
their compofition to a degree of perfection, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deeped fhade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Alia encouraged the Mahomedans to im¬ 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts; 
and even the Turkifh Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conftantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuftrious family of Medici invited to Flo¬ 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perdition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to thine with 
equal, fplendour ; and though fome flight efforts 
have been made to redore it, yet it feemt to 
have been gradually decaving for the lad cen¬ 
tury: it grows very faint in Italy; it teems 
wholly extingnifhed in France ; and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con¬ 
fined to the clofets of humble and modeft men, 
and arc not general enough to have their pro¬ 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days coniider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confident with the dignity of their fortunes, 
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fhould be left to thofe who toil in a lower 
fphecp of life: but they do not reflect on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments j who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverfkms, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know¬ 
ledge, and in converfi ng with the great llatel- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fo little 
encouragement, Hill lefs can be expected for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidered as in¬ 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
flru&ion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalill mull certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardlhips. Gentius, 
who publifhed a beautiful Perlian work called 
The Bed of Rofes , with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranllation, lived obfeurely in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eaftern learning, 
formed a number of expenfive projects with 
that view, but had not the fupport and alfifl- 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meninfki immortalized and ruined 
him: his dictionary of the Aliatick languages 
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tfhaps, the moft laborious 
was ever undertaken by any Tingle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufted by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print¬ 
ers, and of raifing a new prefs for the oriental 
characters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft lplendid reward of his induftry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftingurthed the 
race of the Medici; after the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho¬ 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Cbriftian VII. was referved to be the protedor 
of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
gleded, and the caufes of that negled were fo 
various, we could not have expeded that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moft power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : intereft was the magick wand which 
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it them all within one circle; intered 
'wks ^the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thole revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perfian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated em¬ 
pire, which, by the flourilhing date of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englilh nation a mod; extenlive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their prote&ion the princes of the 
country, by whole protection they gained their 
fird fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfafted in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inltrument of conveying their 
fentiments; the fervants of the company re¬ 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whole fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at lad difeovered, that 
they mud apply them lei ves to the dudy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
pf parts and tafte, who refided in Bengal, have 
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fince amufed themfelves with the literature *bf 

reading 


the Bail, and have fpent their leifure in 
the poems and hiftories of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 


ignorance of the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge mud be very circum- 
fcribed and imperfe#. The languages of Afia 
Will now, perhaps, be ftudicd with uncommon 
ardour; they are known to be ufeful, and will 


foon be found indruftive and entertaining; the 
valuable nvanufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 


the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na¬ 
tions will be perfeftly known; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lels extended than 


the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inftruftions for the Perfian 
language, which I had collected feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had conliderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleared and mod accurate rules, 
which I have illudrated by fele£t examples 
from‘the mod elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compodtion of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands; 
and though on fo general a fubjedl 1 mud have 
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ervations which are common to 
inyfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book,,and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will diffidently didinguifh it 
as an original produ&ion. Though I am not 
confcious that there are any effential miftakes 
or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very diort of perfection, which feems to with¬ 
draw itfelf from the purluit of mortals, in pro¬ 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purluer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harih and affe&ed terms of art 
which render mold dida&ick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge: 
I have even refrained from making any enqui¬ 
ries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubje&s which have already been fo ele¬ 
gantly di(cuffed by the mod judicious philolo- 
pher*, the moll learned divine-j-, and the mod; 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age 

It was my (ird defign to prefix to the gram¬ 
mar a hidory of the Perfian language from the 

* See Hermes. 

+ A Ihort Introduction to Englilh Grammar, 

X The grammar prefixed to the Dictionary of the Engtifh Lan» 
guage, * 
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me of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex¬ 
tracted from the cladical writers of Perfia; but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparate \ohime, which the publick may 
expert in the courfe of the enfuing winter. I 
have made a large collection of materials for a 
general hiftory of Alia, and for an account of 
the geography, pbilofophy, and literature of the 
eaflvm nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if my more folid and more important 
ftadies will allow me any intervals of leifure *. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moft fenfibh of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable collection of Perfiatt manu- 
fcripts on every branch of ealtern learning, 
from which many of the belt examples in the 
following grammar are extracted. A very 
learned Profeffor f at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies with that candour and benevolence 


* See the Hiftory of the Perftan Language, a Dcfcripdon of Afia* 
and a Short Hiftory of’ Perfia, publilhed with my Life of Nader 
Shah in the year 1/73, 
f Di*. Hunt. 
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:h fo eminently diftinguilh him; and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 
favours on me, of which I (hall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confefiing that I am indebted to a foreign no¬ 
bleman * for the little knowledge which I have 
happened to acquire of the Perlian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Ada ticks was owing to his converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he dill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro¬ 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perlian language, and upon the ad¬ 
vantages which the learner may expeCt from it. 
When the ftudent can read the characters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perufe the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thole that deviate from the common form, 
as they will be inienfibly learned in a lhort 
courfe of reading. By this time he will find a 
dictionary neceflary, and I hope he will believe 
me, when I aflert from a long experience, that, 
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hoever poffeffes the admirable work of Me- 
ninfki, will have no occafion for any other dic¬ 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro¬ 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paftages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negled to converfe with 
his living inftrit&or, and to learn from him the 
phrafes of common difcourfe, and the names of 
vifible objects, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the dictionary: and here I muft 
caution him againft condemning a work as de¬ 
fective, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears; for founds in general are caught 


ifnperfectly by the ear, and many words are 
fpelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the G uliftan or Bed oj Rofes , a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranflations in the lan¬ 
guages of Europe: the manufcripts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and flourifhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
fhort and eafy chapter in this work, and to 
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fate it into his native language with the 
moft exadtnefs j let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
fiftance of the grammar and dictionary; let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and correct its faults according to 
that model. This is the exercife fo often re¬ 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a fludent will gradually acquire the flyle and 
manner of any author, whom he deli res to imi¬ 
tate, and by which almaft any language may be 
learned in lix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exp refs his fentiments in Perfiati 
with tolerable facility, I would ad vile him to 
read {orhe elegant hi (lory or poem with an in¬ 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreffions that oc¬ 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the collection of tales and fables called 
Arivah &>&?///by AuiTein Vaez, furnamed Cafhefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifure hour he may define 
his Munfiii or writer to tranfcribc a fedtion from 
the Guliltan, or a fable of Cafhefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he Wi 
learn perfectly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contractions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft hot 
be difcouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the fame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiflion of the diacritical points, and 
the want of regularity in the pofition of the 
words: but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na« 


% 


five tongue ‘ and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfect knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In ffiort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
fludy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguiffi himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underfland not only the gene¬ 
ral purport of a compofition, but even the 
'graces and ornaments of it, he muft neceflarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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the Perfian in fo lingular a manlier, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diflintt from each other in exprcflion and idiom, 
but perfectly united in fenfe and conftrudtion. 
This rauft appear ftrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fome idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Aiiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
“ The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
“ the nature of things; which calls us to duty 
4C by commanding, deters us from fin by for- 
“ bidding*but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and English to be connected in the following 
fentence, u 7 he true lex is re&a ratio, conform¬ 
able nature, which by commanding vocet ad 
officium, by forbidding a fraude deterrcat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will be 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Chaldaick, Sy- 
riack, and Ethiopian tongues are diale&s of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance tp it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek j the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
Perfian words, that I was able with very little 
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* See Middleton’s- J^ife of Cicero, vol. III, p, 3 51* 
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difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranflated into that idiom; the Turkifh contains 


ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined, that 
the modern kings of Pcrfia were fond of Speak¬ 


ing it in their courts: in ffiort, there is Scarce a 
country in Afia or Africa, from the Source of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Pe#fian, and .Turkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfa&ion, or tranfacl the 
mofl important affairs with advantage and Se¬ 


curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per¬ 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina¬ 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn¬ 


ing j bat the civil and natural hiflory of Such 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thole who 
lov# to view the great pidlujre of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the mofl obfeure 
flates have rifen to glory, and the mofl flourifh- 
incr kingdoms have funk to decay; the philofo- 
pher will confider thole works as highly va¬ 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudefl to 
the moll cultivated date: and the man of taflo 
yyill undoubtedly be pjeafed tQ unlock the floret , 



<5T native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreftrained and luxuriant fancy 


* My profeflional ftudtes having wholly engaged my attention, 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, as far as poffible, the very traces of it from my memory, I 
committed the conduct and revilal of this edition of my Grammar, 
and the compofitfon of the Index to Mr. Richardlbn, in whofe Ikill 
I have a perfeft confidence, and from whofe application to the 
eaftern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
final! advantage. 
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The learner .is fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perlians write their characters 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Perlian letters. 


IV. III. 

Finals. 

Coime&ed. Unconnected. 


II. I. 

Initials and MediaLS. 

Connected. Unconnected. 


Alif. 

1 

i 

l 

1 

A. 

Ba. 


V 

A 

J 

41 

B„ 

Pa. 


J 

A 

J 

P. 

la. 



*• 

A 

J 

T. 
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IV. III. 

Final?. 


II. I. 

Initials and M^dials. 
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Connetfed. Unconnected. Counted. Unconnected. 


Sa. 



A 

j 

S. 

Jim. 

t 

p 

• t 

St. 

J- 

Chim. 

£ 

r. 

3= 

St. 

Ch. 

Hha. 

t 

Vj 

c 

3: 

St. 

Hh. 

Kha. 

t 

c 

* 

sL 

Kh. 

Dal. 

cX 

o 

c\ 

O 

D. 

Zal. 

A 

o 

tX 

O 

Z. 

Ra. 



. </y 

S J 

R. 

' Za. 

Zha. 

• ♦ 

J 

J 

S7 

) 

SJ 

J 

Zt 

zh, 

Sin. 




M 

s. 

Shin. 

u~ 

LT 



Sh. 

Sfad. 





Sf. 

Zzad. 



/*3 

/ZD 

Zzi 

Ta. 

L 

ia 

L 

L 

T. 

Zza. 

la 

u 

ia 

Id 

Zi 

Ain. 

£ 

t 

J*. 

£ 

A. 

Gain. 

4 

i 

i 

t 

G, 

Fa. 

u 

* 

i. 

■9 

F. 

Kaf. 

'—'i 

*« 


D 

IC. 

Caf. clCUT 

^aT 

A £==2 J or 

K. 

Gaf. e&Jr 


3t£a 

/*£, 

G. 

Lam. 

cK 

J 

X 

J 

L, 
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Mim. 

r 

r 

Nan. 


o 

Van. 

j 

J 

Ha. 

A 

» 0 


Ls 

<s 

Lam- 

alif X 



II. I. 

Initials and Medials. 

Connected. Un connected. 


v ^ 

•*0 

M, 

A 

J 

A 

4 

-✓ 

■ J 

V, 


& 

H. 

Yj 

A 

J 

y. 

X 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let¬ 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are connected with a preceding letter; as 

Mohammed. Every letter ihould be 
connected with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven ; ! alif, tA dal, <S zal, ^ ra, J z?i,J 
zha, and ^ vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
IdJ jj berk a leaf, (fjAtS daveri a dominion . 

Though the perfeft pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the moft remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be needlefs to fay much of the three 
firft confonants uuu lince their found is 
exactly the fame as our b,p, and t, in the words 
bar, peer, and too, which would be written in 
and fi. 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in Perfian the fame found with a ^ 
or s, as ci-oJ y I Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rejected from the 
Perfian alphabet without any inconveniencej 


Perfian yj 
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is ufeful in {bowing the origin of words* 
is feldom, or never, uled in any that are 
rabick. The fame may be obferved of 
dlowing letters, „ \j£> '— 9 

i rarely occur in words originally Perfian, 


_ and _ 

e c: 

The firlb of thefe letters anfwers to our foft 
g in gm t which a Perfian would write ^ or to 
our j in Jarj[^.: the fecond of them „ founds 
exadly like our ch in the words cherry , cheek ; 
as Chirkes CircaJJia. 


is a very ftrong afpirate, and may be ex- 

prefied in our chara&ers by a double h, as Jbs* 
hhal a condition . 


^ is formed in the throat, and has a found 

like the German cA; but the Perlians pronounce 
it lefs hardily than die Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or it in the Tufcan dia¬ 
led, as chan a lord, which a Florentine 

would pronounce like can. This is the word lo 
varioufly and fo erroncoufly written by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fovercigrt lord ©f Tartary is 



o 

O anfwers exactly to our d in deer yd. 

d 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce dh, 
has in Perfian the found of J z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzeflhfen to pafr. It is feldonn 

uied but in Arabiek. words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media , fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire , becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firfi: built their temples in that province. 


J 

and the three liquids J ^ are pronounced 
exactly like our r, /, m, n; as ^\j\ aram reft , 

aJ i 1 laieh a tulip , jL« mar a Jerpeni , <^U nan 
bread. But ^ before a has the found of m, 
as c Xdf kumbed a tower, yds. amber amber¬ 
gris. 

J 

j has the found of our z, lalehzar a 

bed of tulips. 



This letter has the found of our / in the 
•words pleafure , treajurt\ and correfponds pre- 
eifely with the foft g of the French in gens, or 
their j in jour. It may be expreffed in our cha¬ 
racters by zh, as &}\j zhaleh dew ; for it has the 
fame relation to z which jh has to s. 

(^j-» and 

and t jii. are our s and Jh, as Se¬ 

lim fhah king Selim. 

Is is 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but ,, 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let¬ 
ters. \j& differs little from ^ as^jdu-X^ Sad- 
dar the name of a Perfian hook and Is has nearly 
the fame found with o_> as otr ejfence ; a 

word often efed in Enghfli, fince our connection 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of rofes. The word is Arabick, as 
the letters £ and is fufliciently prove. and 

Id differ very little from j; but they are pro¬ 
nounced more forcibly, aud may be exprelfed 
by.zz, as Nezzami the name of a poet} 

yds*. Khezzar the name of a prophet in the 
eajtern romances. 
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c and £ 


§L 


Thefe two letters are extremely harih in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of <?, 
fays Meninfki, eji vox vituli matrem vocantis ; 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad as Arab the Ara¬ 


bians j ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 

found like our o, as in the word before-men¬ 
tioned, Jast otr perfume. As to ci it is com¬ 
monly pronounced in Perfia like our hard gh in 
the word gboft, as gholam a boy , a fervant. 


\ _> has the found of f in fall, as JU an omen. 

»_*» and 

is another harih Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with tif, which 
has the found of our as (jUj/" Kerman the 
province of Car mania ; L-ita Kaf a fabulous moun¬ 
tain in the Oriental tales. 

ylr 

When tiT” has three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay , as 
guliftan a bed of rofes j but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
fcriptsj fo that the diftin&ion between O h 
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g can he learned only by ufe: thus they 
often write roJe-water, and pronounce it 


See the remark on j Thefe letters are the li-. 
quids /, m, n, r» 


3 

* is a flight aipiration, and is often fcdun* 
darit, behar the fpring, which is pro¬ 
nounced alrnofl like bear; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan , which the Greeks call 
Aria: 5 therefore is the b of the French in 
honnete , whence came our honeji without an a f- 
piration* At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as aJ ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation a9 the Italian che 
which. 

OF VOWEL'S. 

The long vowels are i j (f and may be 

pronounced as a, o t ee i in the words call, Jiole , 
feed} as khan a lord , \y jl ora to 

nee# alfo) but the fhort vowels are expreffed by 
irnall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as wj as ba or be, cj 

be or bi, O bo or bu j thus, 
voe. in. Q 
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zzyLyj Sf o s s t *^°r! ° i T 

JC^sawcXj j> o' ^sszA 

j j? ^ 

^ > J> Ov >■ C y* o ^ -* 1 | X J 

I ^ Ow0^6^> ^nk3^:* ^^..ul\aP 


§L 


Egher an turki Sbirfei bedell ared dili mara 
Bekhali hinduilh bakfliem Samarcand u Bok- 
harara. 


The mark 0 placed above a consonant fhows 
Uhat the fyllable ends with it, as ba- 

mar-can-di a native of Samarcand ; the firft of 
which fyllaldcs is fliort, the focond and third 
long by pofition, and the laft long by nature: 
but this belongs to the profody. Theie diort 
vowels are very feldom written in the Tertian 
books; and the other orthographical marks are 
like wife nfually fupprelTcd except Medda s 

} Hamza ?, and Teflidid'"; the tw'O firft of which 

k 

' are moffc common. 

Medda above an ! gives it a very broad found, 
as 0 Taun: Hamza fupplies the place of (S in 

.'■j> that cud in; it therefore fomethnes re- 

£ 

prefents the article, as narnei a book, or 

denotes the former of twofubflantives, as 

Ml ndfei mufhk a bag of ?nujk ; or, iaftly, it 
marks the feeond perlbn lingular in the com¬ 
pound preterite of a verb, as ; dd<3 dadei, which 
would regularly be (^'hddO dudeh i thou hajl 
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en. Tefhdid /hews a confonant to be doubled, f 
as turreh a lock of hair. 

The oraiffiou of the fhort vowels will at firfl: 
perplex the ftudent; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif¬ 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exadt pronunciation of every word from a na¬ 
tive, he may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfcure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun , bird, mother , which a Mahome¬ 
tan would write without any vowel, fn , brd, 
mthr ; thus the Perfian word Ou bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau j and Ya if are often tiled as conso¬ 
nants, like our v andy; thus, ^1, Van a toicfi 
in Armenia j j uvan juvenis, giovane , young; 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy ; Khodaydr, a proper 

name ligniTying the friend of God. j before t 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
charadters with tolerable fluency j which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englifh 
letters, and reftoring them after a fhort interval 
to their proper charadters by the help of the al- 

o 2 
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ihabct. I lhall dole this fed ion w ith a piece 
of Pcriian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European characters: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranflation of it Ihall be 
inferted in its proper place, 


<Sl 


Ui >> 

_j| 0 i aO c _y'L» 


LS* L.5 




CXjb 

bJStaa* cAbUdj _jUJ 


Bedeh fakee me’i bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi rucnabad va gulghflheti mufellara. 


{''t b^. j aO JA OocA^j 


Fugan ke'xn lulian fliokhi fhiringati fhehra- 
lhob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkan khani 
yagmdra. 


p b LytSfci *t>o ^1-yj b jj 

) Oes*.bs* hdk. ^ ^ 

byj 
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e efhjci natemami ma je-rnili yari muftag- 
nift 

Beab u reng u khdl u khatl che hajct ruyi 
zlbara. 

jhr* Jb j\ OvJcXik 

cXjL^Xj ^ ^ 

u t 

bb*-~o 

Hacks az rnutreb u mei gu va razi dehri 
kemter ju 

Ke kes nekfhud u nekfhaied behikmet ein 
moammara. 


ojj%J oT Jl vj-o 

CwjIO 

b’^v ■0^1 BcV^j }\ eX 


Men az Sn hufni ruzafzun ke yufuf dafliti 
daneftem 

Ke eflik ez perclei ifmet berun ared zuleik- 
hara. 


Is . A GRAMMAR OF THE 

Nasihet goihi knn iana ke az jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 
jj-JCJ &XJ! J 

yjLjS& l-J cAxxj^o 

Eedem gufti va khurfendem afak alia neku 


gnfti 

Juvabi telkhi mizcibed lebi lali flickerkh<ira* 



taibsfei* 


UbJ. OJcc u£U OiU^I y ^ 

Gazel gufti va durr fufti bea va khofli buk- 
han Hafiz 

Ke ber nazmi to affhaned felek ikdi furiara. 

In this fpecimen of Perfian writing the learn¬ 
er will obferve a few combinations of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as ^ 1am- 
elif, compounded of <_) / and I a, in the word 

iLt* rnofella: but the moft ufual combinations 
are formed with_ - ~ which have the fin- 

ce|c 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let¬ 
ters to rife above the line, as nakcheer, 
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The letters 


nakhara,^^;^ tas-heeh. 
that precede ^ m are alfo fometimcs raffed. 

The Arabick characters, like thofe of the 
Europeans, are written in a variety of different 
hands; but the raoft common of them are the 

Nifkhi, the C_XJju Talik, or hangings 
and the Shekefteh, or broken. Our 

books are printed in the Niflchi hand, and all 
Arabick manufcripts, as well as moft Perfian 
and Turkifh hi dories, are Written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta¬ 
lik, which anfwers to the mod elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very- 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfectly, or even to infert the dia¬ 
critical points; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, mu ft be learned by all men of 
buflnefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A specimen of thefe different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 


OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafurc 
a great refemblance between the Perfian and 
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ffMng lifb languages, in the facility and limplic.it; 
of their form and confirudion: the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina¬ 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubftantives 
or adjedives: all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have difr 
ferent names, as pufer a boy, keneez; 

a girl , or are diftinguifhed by the words f net* 
male, and g ALo made female ; as lheeri 

ner a lion, S <AU, lheeri made a lionefs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having » 
added to it, as malhuk a friend, ami¬ 

cus, A'iyLx* mafhuka a mijlrefs , arnica, as in 
this verfe ; 

Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my handj 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the Perfians adopt air 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it neuter, and change the final ? into uy j 
thus AyXi nimet a benefit is written c^au: and 
almoft all the Perfian nouns ending in lcj, which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 

The Perfian fubftantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by add¬ 
ing the fyllable fj to the nominative in both 
numbers ; and anfwers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan¬ 
guages ; as, 

Nominative, ^ pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. U ^ puferra to a child 
or the child. 

When the accufative is ufed indefinitely, the 
syllable Jj is omitted, as . < Jufgul'chiden 

to gather a flower, that is, any flower', but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as cNo.es, gulra chid he gathered 

the flower, that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubftantives of different meanings come toge¬ 
ther, a kefra or.fhort e (,) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the tnujk of 7"artary, 

which mull be read mufhke Khoten. The 
fame rule mu ft be obferved before a pronoun 
poffellive; as pufere men my child: 

and before an adjedive; as eJujD 

ihcmfhire tabnak a bright feymitar. If the firft 
word ends in ! or « the letter tC is affixed to 
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as Uib pafha * bajhty (_£Lwb pafliai' 

Mouicl the bajha of MouJel. rnivaha 

fruits, rnivahai fhireen fweet 

fruits: if nouns ending in s come before other 

nouns or adjectives, the mark Hamza & is added 

£ 

to them; as 4%$*$ cheihmei hey van 

the fountain of ife. 

The other cafes are expteHed for the mold 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be¬ 
fore the nominative, as 

Vocative,(Jj! a i ptifer O child. 

Ablative, y\ az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
bv adding ! to the nominative, as Ui'Lw fakia O 
cup-bearer , l&Uj fhaha 0 king j thus Sadi ufes 
bbJb bulbula as the vocative of (Jpda bulbul a 
nightingale. 

jIcKtessaf Jib cXj 

Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 

In fome old compofitions the particlemer 
is prefixed to the accufative cafe; as ^.cJXjA jjjl 
^ mer ora deedem Ifaw him; but this is either 
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^ .ygffbfolete or inelegant* and is feldom uied by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex¬ 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleaded to fee an example of Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin: 


JO"gul a rofe , rofa. 
Singular. 

Nona. <JjL 'a rofe , rofa. 


Gen, * ^— r ~ 

Dat. 

Acc. 



Poet. XT 


Abl. from a rofe, rcssL 

Plural. 



j I from rofes , rolls. 
tJ-Xa bulbul a nightingale. 


Singular. 

Mom. and Gen. a nightingale. 



minis r*/" 
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Dat. and Acc. to a nightingale. 

Voc. (P° et 'XjJLj) 0 nightingale. 

Abl. from a nightingale . 


Plural. 

Nom. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. from nightingales. 


f J-XaAj to nightingales. 

(j£f O nightingales. 


Uj 


<3^=5 cX^ol Af==> jsAIj j 

, i Jk==3 _)£> ajj J ^S£~z3m.j L>’ 

j^spe^ ksilss*. 

^3^=3 ^IacIu 5 ^; l(__g !<_Xi 


Boy, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofe 
approaches let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the mid ft of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou delireft, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe ; let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks! 


I ihall in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar: fuch quotations will give fome 
variety to a fubje<3: naturally barren and un- 
pleafant; will fcrve as a ipecimen of the orien- 
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fel Ayle; arid will be more eafily retained in the 
memory than rules delivered in mere prole. 


OF THE ARTICLE, 


Our article a is fupplfed in Perfian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which retrains it to 
the lingular number; as ^ J £s=> gull a Jingle 


rojb-, 



One morning I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale ftruck my ear. 

Without this termination gul would 

fignify rofes or flowers collectively, as 

^ c * 

Call for wane, and fcatter flowers around. 

When a noun ends in 3 the idea of unity is 

exprefled by the mark Hamza, as chcih- 

mei a Jingle fountain. 


OF NUMBERS 


From the two examples in a preceding feCtion 
it appears that the Perfian plural is formed'by 
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adding or ti> to the Angular: hut thefe ter-* 
urinations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utrnoft preeifion. The names of ani¬ 
malsform their plural in as 

t pyj~~> gurk a wolf. 


a' tyger. 

, 0 l£= -0=> gurkan wolves. 
pelenkan tyger^ 

but words which dignify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble UVas 

Jb bal a "Whig. 
cM fahil a Jhore. 

I ykj balha wings. 

LgJbsJ*»j fahilha pores. 

Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele¬ 
gant diftich. 

^ J ! (A l Cikj__>b C---W 

Jot& 

Lfl <_)!,:> cXb !0> bs:' 

The night is dark; the fear of the waves opprefs 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful! How fliould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the Ihores, 
know the mifery of our fituation? 


MINISr^ 
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here are, however, a few exceptions to 
the fie rules: the names of animals fometimes 




make their plurals., in, l$> as well .as,-in. ^1, as 
fhiitur a camel, IjJb SA, ihiiturha and 
dUd fhutiiran camels; and on the other fide the 

names of things fometimes have plurals in ^1, 
as leb a lip , ^UJ lehan lips. 

Names of perions ending in ! or «, form their 
plurals in ^L, as blii dana a learned man, 
(pbUfci danayan learned men -, and thofc that end. 


in jf are made plural by changing the lafi: letter 

into as aesd pec he an infant, 

pechegan infants; and fometimes by adding 
<^L> as a feparate fyllablej thus, '3 ferifhtc 
an angel, e6‘£>j> ferifhtc gan angels . 

If the name of a thing ends in s , the final 
letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble lifr, as khane a houfc, khanha houfes. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
■c-d or in if the fingular has a final B . 

Singular. 

fed) I ,i, j nuwazifh a favour. 


eLx\3 kalat a cajile. 


Plural. 


‘Cjlfjljj niiwazlfihat favours. 


kalajat cajiles. 
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ut thefe mull- be con fide red as barbarous, am 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined the empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to deftroy even the beautiful fim- 
plicity of their language. 

It mull not be omitted, that the Arabick 
fubllanlives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
'one formed according to the analogy of the 
Perlian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians; as aib a vice, 

aibha and «.c avaib vices ; ajJo kalah 

vl * «*i • 

a cajlle, Ipuii kalaha and kalaa cajiles ; 

navib a viceroy, plu.\ navab, which 

our countrymen have mjftaken for the lingular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob . 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impoffibility of learning the Perfiaix 
language accurately without a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will perule with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius* before he 
attempts to tranllate a Perfian manufeript. 



* There are tvt*o fine editions of this grammar, the firft published 
by the very learned Gojitus and the 1'ecoiul by the late Albert Schul¬ 
te ns ; both thefe,Ocienta lifts have added a number o'f Arabick odes 
and elegies, which th«?y have explained in excellent notes : but thefc 
editions are force, and Mcriinfki has infer ted in his grammar the 
fubftance of Erpeniiis, with many new remarks. 
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Of adjectives. 

The Perfian adjedives admit of rio variation, 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made com parative by adding to it ^ and fu~ 
perlative by adding (jjj*, as 

up. khub fair , khubter fairer t 

ti 

khubterin fairejl. 

Our than after a comparative is exprefied by 
the prepofition Jf az, as 

jjj fj 3 y iSjj 

«-!<A OvfclJL? j\ ffjfi} y w-t Jj 

The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 

,J ^j3 y l£jj cjr' j eU 

j i yys }jj Go ^ 

The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter 
than it; the eyprefs is graceful, but thy 
ihape is more graceful than the eyprefs. 

An adjedive is fometimes ufed fubflantivcly* 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 
VOL. 111. P 
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hakiman the zuife; if it be a compounded ad-* ^ 
jedive, the fyllables 0 I and \j denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as iahibdd an bo-, 

neji mam oblique iy cXos.Ua fahibdilra; plural 

iahibdilan, oblique I y/^cXA'Sa.L^ la- 
hibdilanra; as 

04^ oD C£j| jJ> 

O ^ oXa.vjo^£=» 

The damfels with faces like angels are dejeded 
at the fight of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jeflamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefe which fol¬ 


low; 


men /. 

Sing. men I. 

Plur. L c raa we. 

Obi. 1 \j,> merd me. 
j^Lo mara us. 

jj to Thou. 
Sing.^ji to thou. 

Plur. L^ii jfhuma you or ye. 



MIMS 
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Obi, I J tura thee, 

- J. 

!ihumaraj you. 

j! o He, 


an 


Sing, jf a he, jhe, or iL 
Plur. ifhan they. 

Obi. i jj\ ora him, her, or it, 
lyULd ifhdrira them . 

The poets often ufe ^U* for as 

.»<SZ2» jj yS 

0 U yu / J~ 3 aj jf 

1 went, and bruifed their helmets I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 

After a prepofition jl is often changed into 
Lfj or j Qi- oe, as 

c^y ^ j iy**} 

When the king of the world fhawed his. face, 
the general kifled the ground, and advanced 
before him. Ferdufi . 

Sometimes after the prepofition t_> *«, the 
letter «A is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
y\> bedo for ^b bed in it $ the fame may be 

P 2 
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obferved of ^Ijy bedan for bean in that, 

bedeen for ^b in this*. 

The pofl’effives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are dihinguilhed by being added to 
their fubflantives; as 

Sing, Jo dlli men my heart, 

y Jo dill to thy heart. ' 

or J Jo dili o his or her heart. 

Plur. U, (^_£lJo dilhai ma our hearts. 

I 44 * (^UflO dilhai (hum's.your hearts. 
Poet, (jb 

(j£ IJ O dilhai ifhan their hearts . 

Poet. 

They are often exprelled ijn the lingular num¬ 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, et, and jjz 
efli, and after an ! or s by ^.! am, at, and 
y&t afh: but after nouns ending in 1 elif or j 
vau the letter (j£ ya is inferted before the finals 

f* br* > as 

^JO dilem my heart. 

C^JO dilet thy heart. 
q^Jo dilefh his or her heart. 

*• |n the ferine manner and from the fame motive the old Romans 
added a d to many words followed by a vowel y thus Horace, if wo 
adoptthe reading of Muretus, ufes tibid for tibu 
Omne credo diem tibid iHuxifie fupren*um. 
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J A^bs. jamei am my robe. 

* Sk 


jamei at thy robe. 

b t • 

,U*' A^bs. jamei afh his or her robe. 
muim my hair . 

CAj^e mult 

tnuiih A/r or her hair. 

In poetry, and fometimes in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo expreffed 
by ^ and &s 

Uc*o ^ y ■ yt?** 

j\ yldliS&ij IcXJjfcXii* 

Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 

Thefe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun fjt, 
it is added to <_)! \jJ ; fo in the following diftidh, 
cu the dative of y thou, is placed after the 
conjunction gher if. 

obbsS^ 

JJ ®\jLJ L,. ; CJUw 

Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the mailer 
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of’ the feaft orders thee-„ for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the wap and manners of 
banquet-houfes. 

Our reciprocal pronouns otvn and felf are 
expreffed in Ferfian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexes j as 

Norn. OyL or 

° r ^> 

Obi. ?jCyfL 

j 

fhus we may ule 

Oyi. (^e myfelf. 

djLy thy felf. 

j! his or her/elf, 

£>yL Lo ourfehes. 
lyi. yourfelves. 

(jLho! themfelves*. 

* I hprtr 14^ his felf and thrir /elves inftead of the corrupted 
Wt'da himfelf and thewfehes ; in which ufage I am juftified by the 
authority of Sidney, and of other writers in the reign of Elizabeth;. 
felf fee ms to have been originally a noun, and was, perhaps, a fy- 
nonymous word for foul; according to LocWa definition of it, 
<r Self is that confcious thinking thing, which is ftniible or con&ious 
"■■pf pleasure and pain, capable of if this 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ip/e to every 
perfon of a verb, as 

Singular. 
j.Ow'l cApL. ipfe vent. 

£>yLipfe venifli, 
o/Y Csyi*. ipfe venit. 

Plural. 

<A »fL ipj venimus. 

LVjcXajT tA*=L ipji veni/is. 
cXi<X*T Ack ipji venerunt. 

The word <A feems to be redundant in the 
following beautiful lines of Sadi, 

(_£(jl l^po OvA_f^ ^ 

( c—A swjs jA 1 Ays. /i 

Doft thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me? “ What fort of man art thou, that 
«« canft be ignorant of love?” 

When iA*=L is ufed as a pronoun poffeffive, it 
anfwers to the Greek crperspo^ and fignifies my t 
thy , cur, your, his of her^ and their, according to 

obfervation be juft, the Arabs have exaftly the fame idiom, for their 
foul, anfwers precifely to our fdf , as^„gj ^ ^- 3 cWAj 
^ ) ^jya “ a boy threw hUfeff into a river.” 
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the perfbn and number of the principal verb in 
the fentence; as in this couplet of Hafiz., 


-fO 


)b f'f* 

ui 

i^x 3 (_r A ^ =s ‘ 

][ fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can truft the fecret of 
my afHidted heart. 

The demonftrative pronouns are fhg fpl* 
lowing: 

\&t) 0h 

Sing, this. 

Plur. theft. 

or I^aj! 

pblique cafes, I^ajI 

I yJ Uol 

°r L>WvJ 

0 T that. 

Sing. 0 T that . 

Plur. 0 l ‘Tthofe. 
or l^fT 

Oblique cafes, \yX 

lyur 

or i/tj-ft 

Whpn een is prefixed to a noun, fo as to 
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fm one word, it is frequently changed into ,J 
im, as imfheb to-night •, 


cxljG as*. <xU! ^Jlju 
,^!c>JOk (^l^=sU cX^e! A£==a 

Heaven! how great is my happinei's this night! 
for this night my beloved is come untyped- 
edly! 

andj^l imruz to-day, 
jyy ' <_Xac^ # 

}py 0 ^ CXwjv^l^saJ Jci films' 


“ This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
“ feaft of fpring ; this day my heart obtains 
«« its delires, and fortune is favourable.” 


The words and prefixed to pronouns 

perform!, change them into fojjejftves, and are 


read with a ihort vowel, am to or exam to, i. e. 
thine, as 


cXji’j y (_•_) i yOO* cXanjw* ob» 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 


of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns a£=s ke and &=* che, 
of which the former u.fually relates to per Ions, 
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and the latter to things: in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final 9 is abforbed before 


the fyllable ! j > as 

Nom. &£-=> who, 
which. 

Obi. f .*==> whom. 


which. 


and are interrogatives, and are very 

often joined to the verb ewl, as cw ,/who 

• * 

is it'i what is it? 


U/ 

(j*~? 8 b-e i^j | L_*ji ^r! 

*u!t_X£=3J J «\===3 (j£ IXtzSSJ »<A 


Ov>*>. aSses 


O heaven ! whofe precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 


Venus ? 

J<J<y kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, agi 


jbj-zj j ^jcXjj j jj ojl^iztr 6 

CH' i/^ aJ ^.SJj 


We are fond of wine, wanton* diffolutc, and 
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:Tvith rolling eyes; but who is there in this 
city that has not the fame vices? 

Our foever is exprefled in Periian by ^ or 



'oever. 


OF VERBS. 


The Perfians have a&ive and neuter verbs 
like other nations ; but many of their verbs 
have both an a&ive and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftru&ion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe; the imperative, 
the aorift, and the preterite; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and ^t>&> ot of the auxiliary verbs or 

to be, and Ao be willing. The 

palfivc voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubftantive to the participle pre¬ 
terite of the a&ive } cXj5> it was read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries muft be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the active verbs. 
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The prelent tenfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and. mu ft be carefully remem¬ 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I am. 

(j£l thou art. 

CXmJ he is. 

Plur. ^j! we are. 

cX>f ye are. 
c\Jf they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad¬ 
jectives often coalefces with them, and lofes 
the initial I elifj as with pronouns, 

Sing. egofum. 

^ t ll €S * 

tile eft. 

Plur. nos fumus. 

Oo.U,^ Vos ejlis. 
vXaJIwjo! tlli funt , 

With adjedives, 

^0>L,h I am glad. 

thou art glad, 
he is glad. 
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we are glad 

OuOti» you are glad. 

OJoLij they are glad. 

The negatives are formed by prefixing aJ or 
as ,.! aJ I am not, See. but c*uJ aJ is com¬ 
monly written there is not, as 


C-AMAA»? 


CXkmsAj sjLs* aAj! bxr’T 

The path of love is a path to which there is 
“ no end, in which there is no remedy for 
** lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz. 

Second Prefent from the defective to bf* 

Sing. I am. 

^ ,JwJ> thou art. 

Gwi 1 he is. 


Plur. 


we are. 


you are, 
they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing. ^»<A y I was. 

{£&y. thou wajl. 
Ojj he was . 



you were, 
they were. 

Preterite Imperfect. 


Ls'® (j5^ & C " 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J Thave been. 

* £ 

(J^l or t&y thou hqfl been. 
C^iwl scS^ji he has been . 

Plur. we /idw $ee». 

<-Xj! s<3jj jc« Zm><? (5ee«. 

OJl ecVjji /Aey been, 

Preterpluperfeft. 

Sing. sCsy I had been, 

tXij scWj he had been . 

Plur. sci«.j we had been. 

cXfOJij s cV^i j«>« //«3<i 
OJcXi etY^j they had been, 

Future. 

Sing. \Sy I will be. 

z/zcw w//r Ze. 

4* 

0»^j he will be* 


MiN/sr^ 
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>lur. dy we will be* 

Cy (Xf&y& ym will be. 
Cy >Jd&\yL they will be. 

Imperative. 


Sing, <jib or y be thou. 

Ouiib or <Ab let him be. 


Plur. ^yib let us be. 


Ckk^Xj be ye. 
cXJ^wb let them be. 


Sing 


Subjunctive or Aorift. 
*&b or y I be. 

^ or thou beest. 

OJsXj or dy he be. 

Plur. ^A&b or ^y we be. 

OysXi or Ouy you be. 
tALiiib or dy they be. 

Potential. 

Sing, y I would be. 

<£*y. thou wouldst be. 
(^dy he would be. 

Plur. ^ydy we would be. 

(^OjA y you would be. 

they would be. 

Future Subjunctive. 
Sing. yXj IJhall have been. 


203 
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Alj thou jhalt have been 

cX.iil j he jhall have been., 

Plur. ^Ajib we Jhall have been. 

cXxjib 3 C>jj you Jhall have been. 
cXAblj e c Sjj they Jhall have been. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, by contraction &jj to be. 

Preterite, gcX^j to have been. 

Participles. 

Lib being. 5 0>ju been. 

(McX/ij to be^ 

ufed in forming the Pafiive Voice, 

Indicative Prefent. 

I am. 




Sing. 


ijbjA thou art . 

Cyy*M ^ he is. 

Plur. fijA we are. 

cX^A-ijj / you are . 

XJjA ^9 they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing. ^cXi* I was , 

thou wast. 
OA he was. 

Plur. ^jXA we were. 

XmJA you were . 
t yJoA they were , 


misr# y 
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LS'* 


Preterite Imperfect. 

uXnW 




ScCi. 


Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J g Ai. / have been. 

' . s 

(Jji bcAXj or 5 AA f^oz* hast been . 
Cv*/1 jycAw be has been . 


Plur. j>j! B cX^ we Z'zzte ^ee/z. 


A../1 5 A,N.v you have been. 
Ail jOA A^ey /m;e been. 

Pre ter pi u perfect. 


Sing. piAjj 5 Ai / had been. 

scXXi thou hadst been . 
<A*.j gAij he had been. 

Plur. ff Aii we had been. 

cKjci^j 8 A>ii jwz had been. 
AJiA^ E (JC; zVzej)/ /W been. 

Future. 

Sing. AXj I will be, 

cXm ^sM yA thou wilt be. 

Ai, A3 >!yL he will be. 

Plur. Aii we will be. 

A lit A *&\jL.you will be. 

Ai Aa3>!^=L they will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing. jd. be thou. 


Csjb. let him be. 


VOL. III. 
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CsjyU be ye. 


<jJ 'yi< let them be. 


Subjun&ive, or Aoriil:. 


Sing. 






I be. 


(Syl* thou beest. 


Oyij he be. 


Plur. we be. 
CksjL you be. 


<jj tjlii they be. 

Infinitive. 

to be. jcXj^i to have been. 

Participles. 

being. having been. 

or o 0^!jp- /<? ^ w//%. 
Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. ^1 yL. I will. 

thou wilt. 


Plur. 


he will, 
we will. 

, you will. 

Cv&\yL, they will. 

The other tenfes are formed like thofe of the 


regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

It will hefebe ufeful to exhibit an analysis of 
all the tenfes of a Perfian verb, and to (how in 
what manner they ate deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the faring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
is called in Arabick ^0*4* mafdaror the fource. 

All regular infinitives end in as > 

to arrive , (^c\aJU to grieve , to fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
by rejecting ^ from the infinitive, he ar~ 

rroed , <_XaJ U he grieved.\ he feared'. 


<-Xawj J yt—ZUli 

cXawjj ojjfj y j U 


I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the gar¬ 
den? or is a caravan of mulk coming from 
Khoten? 

The letter t_j prefixed to this tenfe is often 
redundant, as j A-o he took the 

mantle , and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the imperfed 
tenfe by prefixing the particles or 

as Ckkm or he was arriving. 

In the third perfons the imperfed tenfe is 

Q.2 
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oraetimes expreffed by adding to the pre¬ 
terite, as <j£eXJU he was grieving, (^(JGcXJb* 
they were, grieving •, this form is very common 
in profe, as 

AjLj Ayij J bthJ ^ \J JoJ 

(^cXiOjyi Ailsbs. ^ 

“ They were immerfed in pleafure and delight, 
“ and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
“ lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The lame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of the pad tenfe forms the poten¬ 
tial mood, as ^ I might, could, Jhould, 

or would grieve, we might, &c. 

grieve j fo Ferdufi in a love-fong, 

TjJ ^£=s jO ^__ 5 ^ 

4 

ur* 0 ^ yrt y^ y^ 

u If I could deep one night on thy bofom, I 
«* fhould feem to touch the Iky with my ex- 
“ alted head.” 

jmd Hafiz, 

^A2a» Asti 0*0 (JzOass* yjb &£=> e Ja (j ( 

if u%? <4*y< <4^ <Jj* 

iSj=^ 
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' ,e Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred mu lk-bags of China, would be 
fweet indeed if their (cent proceeded from 
fweetnefs of temper.” 




The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing 0 into K , as ar¬ 

rived^ 2 OvaTU fprinkled ; from which participle 
and the auxiliary verbs y and are 

made feveral compound tenfes, and the paffive 
voice; as 1 have fprinkled , y «.j 

jcXawjIj I had J'pTiHkled, , Lj e cJwiJj T fo all 

have fprinkled, I was fprinkled. 




We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narcilfus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often yfed by then- 
elegant writers to connect the members of a 
fentence, and to fufpend the fenfe till the clofe 
of a long period: in poetry it fometimes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fiye couplet: 
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obe JJ-' J) ^Jjr 

oAj ^UbToly 


<SL 


< £ The brightnefs of the cap and the goblet ob- 
fcures the light of the moon; the cheeks 
?* of the young cup-bearers fleal the fplen- 
“ dour of the fun.” 


In the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word oO»J tot 
he finick. 

In compofition the infinitive is contradted by 
rejecting as eAa'j I will bey fo Hafiz, 

c\ji> cA^hpk pkhi tiXiiw »aL» 

fyU l /^ sCs 

The breath of the weftern gale will loon died 
mu Ik around; the old world will again be 
young. 

This fhort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as 0^-5 ft is pajfible to do ; 

«3 it is■ necejfary to do-, thus Hafiz, the 

Anacreon of Perfia, 


0^2 iLc ^&y=za Ciji pljdJ Aj.^. 

(jSVjJ pl^=> a£=> JLacL 

** It is impofifible to attain the jewel of thy 
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wifhes by thy own endeavours; it is a vain 
“ imagination to think that it will come to 
“ thee without afliftauce.” 

and the poet quoted in the hidory of Cazvini, 

£ jzizs t j 

O^l^a OoU j£~zaj j \& £==> 

u The life of man is a journal, in which he 
“ mult write only good addons.” 

The imperative is regularly formed by throw¬ 
ing away the termination (^cXj from the infinitive, 
as (j*jj arrive thou , from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
•*==*i fay thou ; fear thou ; fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againda king who had flighted 
him; 

CJ> j^mS' olwj Ut 

C^leXck^J! (j»yu jS 

—o jfii I^£s. 

tlA' 9 (^y J (^cXamj^aJ 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou feared not me, at leaf! fear God! why 
had thou indamed my wrathful temper? doft 
thou not dread my blood-dropping fvvord? 


WON'i° 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
aJ and j are changed in the imperative into 
and as qA do not ajk ; 

Ad e -Ai^>.c c^mO 

A_f ^»!siAANn.2s. 

“ I have felt the pain of love; ajk not of whom: 
“ I have tailed the poifon of abfence; ajk 
“ not from whom.” 

Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 
i and j are changed into and 

as before j f are ufed j ,Lu bring thou, iL^# do 
not bring ; 


_ j\£j LoImj 

^)IaJ 1_aL) y -XAa 

Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 


ti 


v_-\nv*e! &£ jJ==> 

Ai==> ^Ja£ U (J^issS 9 jCi 

gJy)(y£yL yi 

“ Say, bring no tapers into our afiembly, fox 
“ this night the moon of my beloved’s cheek, 
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is at its fall in oar banquet; fprinkk no 
“ eerlume in our apartment, for to our minds 
“ the fragrance that conflantly proceeds from 
“ thy iocks is fufficiently pleafing.” 


The contracted participle ufed in compound 
epithets is exactly the fame with the impera¬ 


tive, as :aXJ! excite thou , ;aX j I 


v 


I LIU 


mirth - 


excitingyj | inflame thou , JjJl worlds 


inflaming , Getlafrofe , the name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales mandated by Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are form¬ 
ed by adding ^1, ! or oGG to the imperative, 
as O'^iA Lwp and arriving ; which laft 

participle is often ufed for a noun of aft ion, as 
oGij b a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con¬ 
junctive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufilal 
perfonal termination, as from (jft come thou , 

! I may or will come. 


Go 


.aJUi 


wJGS 


\AJ La J j] { L^JLO 1 

G.j( j} _pl 

When the fun of the wine £hall rife from the 
“ caft of the. cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of the cup bearer’s 
“ cheek,” 


J3y this affefted, yet lively allegory, the poet 


MiNisr^ 
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only means that “ the cup-bearer will blufh 
when he fhall prelent the wine to the guefts.” 
For the moll: part this form of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians properly call the 
aarift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten¬ 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjurations as in Latin and Englifh: this 
will be feen more clearly in the following ex¬ 
ample taken from the life of Nader Shah; 

1.1. *:• v.\ / v- i i -i . 



“ It is evident to the difcerning and intelligent 
“ part of mankind, that, whenever the affairs 
“ of the world are thrown into confufion, and 
“ fortune favours the defires of the unjuft. 


misr/fy 
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the great Difppfer of events, in the efFu- 
“ fion of his endlefs mercy, feleds fome for- 
" tunate hero, whom he fupports with his 
** eternal favour: and whom he commands 
to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
“ wounds of the afflided, and to fweeten 
** the bitter draught of their misfortunes 
“ with the honey of juftice.” 

in which period the words OO >y" kerded, 

kuned, <Ajlperdazed, and 

sazed, are the aorifts of S kerdiden, 

kerden, perdakhten, and 

fakhten, governed by the conjunction 
that. 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 
or to the aorift, as ^>(<3.^ I know, 

^ thou knowejl , c\j!<Jvyo he knoweth; 

y bsd 1 Lw3 0>Ij i 

a£== IcXxj ^£==?Aj ^»J<A jJUsx! j 

O gentle gale, pafs by the place which thou 
knowejl , and difclofe the fecrcts of my heart 
which thou knowejl . 

^ S*. u> 

(J&s Iasi. 


mtsrqy 
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With that Tweet hue which thou bearejl on the 
rofe of thy cheek, thou dr awe ft a line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles ^ ^ and ^ are Tometimes 

joined to the verb, and Tometimes leparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer, 


as 


<Aj<A£=> jVqjy j dk^j^ (fjf* 

Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
Canfl: clofe thine eye, the autumn is approach-> 
trig, and the frefh feafon is puffing away. 

Hie letter j prefixed to the aorifl: retrains it 
to the future tenfe, as / will arrive ; thus 

NakThebi in his work called «x*tj or 

The Tales of a Parrot, Night 35, 


w ♦ 

<h J~=> (AjU Owpsw J <Jo>. 

A~=>J 

c>^== 5 l£^l£=a AjEz? 

©NakThebi, a man who defires to enjoy his 
beloved mull be adiive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, will at laR 
attain the objedt of his willies. 
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anciently formed from the infinitive by re¬ 
jecting the termination eeden ; for origi¬ 
nally all infinitives ended in den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harfii confonants before 
that lyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always affeded a fweetnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet they dill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which are 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpafies in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialeds; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
(<A or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
Danilh, and the Saxon to the Englifh; and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe¬ 
nophon. This is the language in which th$ 
works of Zeratulht or Zoroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft translated from the Indian: but as we 
rejeded the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 
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<SL 


man •, fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the characters in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo¬ 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

* The Perlian verbs that form their impera¬ 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from ob- 
fole'te infinitives* may be diftributed into the 
following clafies: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


I. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 
jeefting o 0 or ^ 

Infin. 

(jJcL I i to draw ajabre 
^<3)1 to fow together 
f to rebuke 
to embrace 
to cut 

to /peak idly 
to fprmkle 
^3ybii to prefs 

to throw 
down. 


Imper. 

e T 

j 

J/r 

i 


0^^ 

I 

(jJo! 


Aorift. 

r J 

r jjr 

eh * 1 

cl 

ImjI 


& 


ilAil 


r* 


ii 


misty 
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fter having given this analylis of the Per- 
lian verb, it will be tieceffary to add a table of 
the moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 

Verb Adlive, y porsiden to ajk. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe, 

Sing. ^ v --'0 I ajk. 

yj thou qfliejl. 
ajks, 

Plur. we ajk. 

cXyw^a ^ .■**s you ajk. 
c^ ^.-o they ajk . 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. ^.Osawo yj / ajked. 

j ajhedjl. 
tXAwyj he ajked. 


Plur. 


itXv.fy,j we a t 


e 1 _ 

cXjcXa^j^ ajked. 

they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 
Sing, pi ^cXcwyj / ajked. 
(Ji ^ ha ^ 

or g OvAkn 

Oujg! kiAakw , 7 /r V 

'* he has ajked. 
or Ovs^I u\aaw^ ; * 
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Plur. <me have asked. 

cX.;l you have asked. 

Oo! they have asked. 

Preterite Im per feel. 

Sing, yj> I ™as asking. 

^ ^3 thou wast asking. 
lXam , ,^c he was asking. 

•■ i/ v e_p> 

Plur. ^ <ie ivc were asking. 

c.\/cAaan^j you were asking. 
cXJcXaj *were asking. 

Pre te rpl u perfect. 

Sing. gcX/p^j / /W asked. 

(^g<Sjj thou hadst asked. 

<3 aj had asked. 

Plur. ^c3jj 8 tUyj w* had asked. 

OyCs^s jo'vawj^j you had asked. 
(_Xj3 ifj gcXA^j they had asked. 

Fir ft Future. 

Sing. IJhall ask. 

thou Jhalt ask. 
cXkw^AJ he Jhall ask. 

Plur. ayi we Jhall ask. 

(LXxwjyAj you Jhall ask. 
they Jhall ask. 
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Second Future.. 

Sing. I 'will ask. 

( ifi° u w ^t as &* 

<_X5tLp>u he will ask. 
Plur. ^AiLl^k. we will ask. 

O^Mjj you will ask, 

cWj y cXi^UA. they will ask. 

Imperative. 

Sing. ; >j or t *w ,aj ask thou. 


u^i 

cXmj j> let him ask. 

y 

Plur. ,j let us ask. 


,j ask you. 
cXa ^,let them ask. 

Conj undive, or Aorift. 
Sing. I ma y ttsk. 

y thou mayst ask. 
cXwj y he may ask. 

Plur. fkyy we ma J as &- 
O^yy you may ask. 

OJyy they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. / mighty &c. ask. 

C^eWjy thou mightst ask. 
he might ask. 


23S 
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Plur. we might, &c. as,k. 

you might ask. 

jvJcWw ,j they might ask. 

** '* V* 

Compound f'uture. 

Sing, oc_\anj y I Jhall have asked. 

^ yllj aO^Mjy thou Jhak have asked. 

Owj L« o .j //c jhall have asked. 

Plur. l» ooW^j we Jhall have asked. 

CksJsXj ocJWw „j you jhall have asked. 

OvA>^ij ocXawjJ //^ Jhall have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, to ask, con traded cAam^j 

Preterite, ocAanm to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefent, and ocAa^w asking . 

Preterite, ocAa^j asked or having asked. 

Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing, fjhi ocXakwj I am asked. 

t c;-« ocXawj^j dr/ asked. 

^ 5 ,o OcXa>*^.J he is asked.] 

Plur. ocAanw^j we are asked. 

<X>_yti ocAawj^j j/<?« dre asked. 
Odjih g,.* o'Jvajvmj //?ey are asked+ 


§L 


MIN/Sr^j, 
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Infin. 
f to fill 

I to bring 


Imper. 
jJV and J\ 


Aorift. 

^}J2SS>.\ 

T'&yJT 


^Jo U to tinge, to weave 

>—«L» 


to bear 



to educate 


psA 

^<A to wither 


(Tty 

0 djj to be 

W 

& 

^cXJljpL. to read 

oLp" 

d-r- 

to eat 


tuy* 

to drive 

ob 

fh 

^ to buz 



O A ^ to refign 

if •* 

rs#* 


and^U^ 

and 

to Jhavc 

«* 


<^OJUj to comb 


j*iLX«w 

LAuvt to cleave 

'w-* , L4\m 

to hunt. 


r A 

to number 



\^,CSyJu to hear 



(•jiSjXt to Jlumber 


a£ 

to freeze 

■ S”* 

c,r^ 

^ fior /<? Aj 

and 

fjA** and 


Infin. 

F * ) 
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§L 




throw 


I j==» to perform 
to firow 
^yi^J^to kill 

to fcatter 
i^OJ^ to move 
^cXito to remain 
(^Oul&J to fix 

f » K Asms If 

and ” >. to lay down 


-ft 

-AXKU 

yS 

w? 


0 u 

(^LiJ 


Aorift. 

rJf 

r \Lr 

& 


II. 


Irregulars that change j into (^f 
Q&yf) ! to try ! .»abej i 

\jx 


r to reft (^Ul ^ 

^ir (to increafe {^iplor^l^s jilor^dp 


or 

>o 


o°jj^ 
^c^jJT” to defile 


<sFr 


f* 


JT 


The participle of this verb, ufed in com¬ 
pound adjectives, is OjJT, as cV«jJ I v.-MjdL 
Jleepy T drowned in fieep. 


^OjcXjl to hefmear 
to Jlrain 


C^ltXi! 


r* 

t* 


IcXJf 
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i |1 Infin. 

to meafure 

to polifij 
to praifie 
tofiroke 
to command 
to flow 

C \CS*Jlt£~s~\ 

and >■ to open 

III 


Ini per. 

c£U*>. 

&*j 

(S^ 

c S^f 
iS^ 




547 
Aon ft. 

f*4/ 


Irregulars that change into uorj 


^ l to difiurb 

! j 

^}j£X 

^J fiij 1 

to infame 

ujIj 

*j(j‘ 

^jJoU j£> to underfand 

U.‘Li_j<A 


i^fdX>+> to bore 



This imperative is very anomalous. 

^.Ailjuihi to hajien 



j to blofiom 



to deceive 

^if 

<^j 

tfzs to fmite 


•& 

IP 

to lie hid 



I have never met with this ftrange 

imperative. 

^Xsl» to find 

v 1 ^ 
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Infin. 
to go 

to dr 
to Jay 

to heat' 


Imper. 

JJ 

Jr* 3 
and (S^=> 

• A 


§L 


Aorift, 


r-> 

(& 


cjj 

\£=a 


jP# 


IV. 

Irregulars that change 

ji] to exalt 
to infame 
to learn 
to mix 

^jJisJcXjf to throw 
(^A^jcXj! to gain 
^ktr=”\ to excite 
{fjckdf to hang 
to play 
to fnijh 

jj to beware 
zsbv to boil 
tofft 
to take captive 
lj' to twif 


£ int0 )> <J" or (J* 


Jlfl 

fj}} 

fjyti 

JJf' 

* ' 'T 

jj^ 

JjyeT 

cyCC 

JfOJl 

iJIlXJI 

JjcXJl 

f)j^ 

fpssaj 1 


c> J J f 



et. 


r^'it 


pJJ 


a 

& 

eft 

c/*v 

e& 

JU 

& 
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Preterite. 

Sing. jj I was ashed, 

(_£c Xd> ocXj^wjJ thou mast asked . 
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Owj O 


//e. mw asked. 


Plur. 


0c.Xa»j 

r- •• > 


we were, asked. 

<JucX& ocAa^j you were asked. 
tAJcXii ocXam^j i7ze_y were asked. 
Preterpluperfedl. 

Sing. ^*<34 * ocXii o<_\a*w/ had been ashed. 

O'Aii QOa*»jfjtfym hadst been asked. 
Csy o<Jwj olXa^j Z-’e ZW been asked. 

aOdtt ocXa>w*j we ZW ^ee/j asked 


Plur. 


cXjcA^j oc>,>ij oGyw. ^ you had been asked. 
t\ic3jj ocXXw ocXaj^j A$ey ZW been ashed . 
Aorift. 

Sing. o<Aaw^j / fflwy be ashed. 

olXamjJ thou mayst be ashed, 
dsytd odAwjj he may be asked. 

Plur. ^ we may be ashed. 

oCks^jJ you may be ashed , 
c\J^ olW^j they may be asked. 

Second Future. 

Sing. c\£ oOvann jJ /j®d// be asked. 

Odd ocXakn^j Mo« Jhalt be asked. 

«AA ocXaj^jJ Z>e y2>#// be asked. 


vol. ii r. 


R 


misT/ff 
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ip, 

Plur. <A>ii we Jhall be asked. 

cXi'w cXA&bj^L ocXamj . > you jhall be asked. 
cXi cXa^LcL ocX-wj^j Jhall be asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prelent, <^ ;i <Xi, y to be asked. 

Preterite, o<_Xi ocXy^j to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing aj or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 


Sing, ^jfO I do not knew, nefeio. 

, c Ji<Js ^ ^aj thou doji not know, nefeis. 
cXJlc'i , he does not know, nefeit. 
Plur. ^Jlci ^ we do not know , nefeimus. 
<_XaJ1<3 you do not know , nefeitis. 
c\aJI<^ ^ they do not know , nefeiunt. 

C C I xfi ^ L^. y I f cX 

Jf L^A»j ol-sj Aamj !<_)o 

/ not why the damfels, tall as cypreffes, 

with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Uajiz. 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modem Perfian, 
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'SXMs ■ ■ . ■ 

Infin. 

Imper. 

to colleB 

& 

^ydkd- J to pour 

Jrlj 

to prepare 

f>-a 

to prick 

jy?» 

to burn 

bf 

to melt 

JltXA 


y' toflee 
to foot he 
to underjland 


?f 


j\y 


to fell 


U"\ 


V. 


Irregulars that change <jij into j 


to fill 



LXj 1 to t hink 

J IXj! 


to fw allow 

Jdj 

p?y 

■ ^A jJ to rafe 


r-jfi- 

^JC^IcXaj to fuppofe. 


j, j IcXaj 
\ J 

to have 

jto 

{J* 

JO ) 

.? r . • •*• / t0 teave, pajs 

and ji<xT<&c 

^j\ <A£=r» 

t$J to lo^Jcj dtfmifs 

fj' 
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^1 

< / V'vjr.'v . , ‘ 1 ■ V ,/ ; , \, 

VI, 

Irregulars that rejed ^ 


Infin. 

Imper, 

Aorift. 

/(? plant 

d 


to adorn 

iS'F 

fd/r 

to be necejfary 


pi 

to accept 



! jAJ / (? d€ C Jlu 


dn- 

/c 



to know 

0 !o 

jjhV 

) to grow 



^jXa; /o live 

& 


y.jlLiJti to wafh 



^j-Aj*kjj==3 to weep 

c Sj=s 


to refemble 



^am^S=sJ to view 



VII. 

Irregulars in 



/<? create 

/V 

1 

r/ 1 

^cXacs. to gather 



(^cXj<A to fee 



to chooje 

C^; J 

r^ 8 





misr/f y 
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Irregulars in y that rejed 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorilh 

to accept 



to take 

m 

j" 


IX. 



Irregulars that change ^ Into » 

to leap 

# 

rt* * 

to be delivered 



to be willing 



^yiulf'to lejfen 

vLf 

pli=» 

X. 



Irregulars that change 

yjj into 

or cXJ 

i * ^.a p to afeend 

A * 


^to bind 

CkXj 

r - 

tO JOlfl 

cXjjAJ 


to break 



to caufe tofit down 



to Jit down 

A * 

^AAhMJ 

XI. 



Irregulars that add 


to be born 

& 

P* 
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Adrift,. 

Infin. 

Impel’,. 

l^yOkt f'to carfi 

<s^ 


to open 




XII. 

Irregulars that reject 
^OliSt to fall 

to Jland 
to fend 
to place 


Ovs! 

Aj 


^AnvjI 


XIII. 

Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 


^O>UTT/0 prepare 
qcX«T to come 
to be 
to rife 
4 -,<a!<A to give 
^Cf) to Jlrike 

O c 

an 

u^ v 

to mix 


jUT 

c^r 

Sii 


,JUT 


r 1 

^Khlt 


,r 


t. »c yj*i-u ) 

and > to take 

i. tXiiLXwj } 


O 


OJ 

U*. 






to da 




and 


Mtds:z> 


£ to break 

) 


J>a 

«« 

c j 

^_5Ui>w 

^£==3 





Miwsr^ 
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Imper. 
OdJ> 


t 0 die 

♦ ♦ „* ‘ ~v 

I * t*M**SJ ) 

^ and" V to write 


L0P. 
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Aorift. 

^OJ&=> 

Or - 


Example of an irregular verb, 
yaften /<? find. Contradecl infinitive Cob 
Prefent Tenfe. 

... J 

° r- 


Sing, ^jb //W. 


( c -jb ^ thou findejl. 

Oub he finds. 

Plur. ^ob we find. 

cX>ub ^ ^ you find. 


>Jbb they find. 

Preterite. 


Sing. ^Xab I found. 

^^Csb thou foundest. 
Cob he found. 

Plur. ^ybb we found. 
cXbob you found. 
cX/Jbb they found. 

Future, or Aorifl. 
Sing, ^jb I Jhall or may find. 
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^ thou Jhalt or mayst find. 

<Jyb he Jhall or may find. 

Plur, we Jhall or may find. 

cXajU you Jhall or may find. 
cXajIj they Jhall or may find. 

Imperative. 

e_jb or c_>l *jfind thou. cXob find you. 

Participles. 

Prelent, bb or c^b finding. 

Preterite, Aob having found. 

jUaJ) tO &J (J I 

^•bu jjb bl ^ aS OJuIj 

It is better for me not to turn nay face from 
patience; it may happen that I may find 
what my heart defires. 

The contracted participles, as it has been be¬ 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the compofi- 
tion of words; as mirth-exciting , 

from which in Arabick lignifies mirth 

and the participle of to excite: but 

of thefe elegant compounds I {hall fpeak at 
large in the next f'e&ion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 

And 

DERIVATION OF IVOR DR. 

ONE of the chief beauties of the Perfian lan¬ 
guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec¬ 
tives ; in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpafles not only the German and Engliih, but 
even the Greek. Thefe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed either 
by a noun and the con traced participle, as 
Jc\ or heart-alluring , or by pre¬ 

fixing an adjcdive to a noun, as 
fweet-fmelling-, or, laflly, by placing one fub- 
ftantive before another, as ^UodUfi rofe-cheeked . 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wilhes to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I (hall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I can recoiled; but I 
muft exprefs moft of them in Englifh by cir¬ 
cumlocutions ; for though we have forne com¬ 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry. 
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yet in general the genius of our language feera 
averfe to them. Thus fromi a 

fawn , and an eye, a Periian epithet, which 

anlwers to the Greek lAficwirif, feenis very harfh 
in Englifh, if we traniiate it fawn-eyed ■, Lady 
Wortley Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 

Adjectives compounded of nouns and participles. 
Jj^gul ef Vc&n ft.beddingflowers. 

U/ 

)<S durr effhail fprinkling pearls . 
j^/goher effhan flattering gems, 
ifli teeg effhan brajidijhing a fcymitar . 
khon effhan dropping blood, 
JjT JtA dil azar afflicting the heart. 

Jf\ ^Iss* jfkt azar wounding the foul. 

I t ab efken darting flames. 

^Jo! beekh efken tearing up roots. 

feng efken casting stones . 

^Jo! qjJ coh efken throwing down mountains. 
c3 merd efken overthrowing heroes. 
,ffl=sT yds- amber agheen full of ambergris . 


* See her Letters from Conftantinople* 


MIN/Sr^ 
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! j furur agheen full of pleafures , 
jf <A h* murad zv6r fulfilling our defres. 
jf (Jo dil aver stealing hearts, 

[f i jehan aral 

ara l ai ° ning thtVlM 
\j i (jtJcszr* mejlis ara gracing the banquet . 

Jei dil ara rejoicing the heart, 
pjj * dil aram giving rest to the heart. 
to) I Oyy neberd azma experienced in battle. 
h* I rub asa appeafing the fpirit. 

Ui I jan asa giving rest to the foul. 

Csf I khon alud fprinkled with blood. 

gubar alud covered with dust. 

CtpJ 1 Had* khata alud stained with crimes, 
jrjj ruh efzi refrejhing the fpirit. 

Ijii bihjet efza increafing chearfulnefs. 

daehr afhob disturbing the city’, 

elegantly applied to beauty , to which likewife 
the poets give the following epithet, 

t 

(jjrpf jjj ruz efzvin increafing daily. 

51 il 


j\j>\ y.i fer efraz raifing his head. 
jfj>\ gerden efraz exalting his neck, 

jjfl alern efruz ? 


§L 


VOL, HI. 
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jjJ> f efruz inflaming the unfaerfe . 

jjfl* A Yjx* marikeh efruz kindling the fight, 
jjjsl boftan efruz inflaming the garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 
jj^T (j&JliiS danifli amuz skilled in fcience. 
jjff jS \kar amuz expert in affairs . 


§L 


j/fl ,! s <3 -p* muzhcleh amees mixed with joyful 


tidings . 


This participle is ufed in a great variety 
©f compounds. 


pffT OcsJj rahet ameez giving rest. 
jfflT ^X>±> litem ameez full of threats . 
ytflX Cxfu ihehd ameez mixed with honey . 
fir* feC, reng ameez mixed with colours , 


that is, deceitful. 

j!c_XJl flijs pertu endaz darting rays . 

jfcJJl dehlhet endaz striking with fear. 

jlod! q£J 1 atelh endaz casting out fire. 

JJuf jfl teer endaz Jhooting arrows. 
jjCxi I zulmet enduz gathering dark - 

nefsy an epithet of the night. 

jffxj I '-xj jKS. ibrej enduz attracting wonder , 


u^UU! iltifat engeez exciting rejpeff. 
:ffjl khulus engeez promoting fin- 

cerity . 


MINfSr^ 
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AUot <suX» fitne &ng&e2rMffing a tumult, 
jtr C! OvAsa 23 * khejlet engeeZ caujing blufhes 
to rife. 

j*J&\ khefekaii engeez making the 

heart beat. 

j^XJf Glijl irthad zngezz producing fafety* 
jbjl jao merdtml obar devouring men . 

jan afe-r thn that created the foul. 
^ Jc\ dil ber <z ravijher of hearts, 
j y ajLj sayeh perver bred in the fade, 

&n epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen the world. 

*-*A£ ulema perver cherijhing learned men . 
jpj. (yJ ten perver nourifiing the body. 

j[j wtwUat iflik baz fporting with love * 

♦ 

(jkj 4J puzifh pezeef acceptingan excufe. 

turaneh perdaz compofmg tunes, a 
mufician. 

Jl<A jJ fekhun perdaz compofmgfintences, 

an orator. 

cXA j <JJij nekil bend compiling narratives, an 
hiftorian. 

<-\Aj jcXc adu bend that enfaves his enemies, 
aaa» fitne beez fpreading fedition. 
s 4 
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atar beez Jheddlng perfume. 

V ojc^U nadereh peera c oik cling memorable 
events. 

cXJjaj afoman peyvend reaching the 

sky. 

alem tab inflaming the worlds an 
epithet of the fun. 

deuletjui wifhing prosperity. 
gul cheen gathering rofes. 

fhukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 


<§l 


fekhun cheen collecting words , 
an informer. 

jsd*“ feher kheez rifling in the morning. 
khofh.khan fweetly flnging . 
^ItXJlysa. jehand&r poffefflng the world, 

^!ti ekfj nukteh dan skilful in fubtleties. 

B 0> fl* khurdeh been feeing minute objects. 
{^jkd* 4 fekhun ran lengthening his difl 
courfe. 

^K-ib^kamran gaining his defines, 
jj j ^ ) jk. knun reez jhedding blood, 
jj , flicker reez dropping fugar , 

jjj goher reez flattering jewels, 

y j e,C^! aihk reez Jhedding tears. 


Ml UlST/fy 
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ghemzeda d'j'perfing care. 

Ov^XLj zulmet zed a dfpelling- darknefs. 

ra hzcrj infejling the way, a robber. 
jsd** fihr saz preparing inchantments. 

<A dilfitan ravtjhwg hearts. 

JjakJcA dilsuz inflaming the heart. 

jan fhikar a hunter of fouls. 

^ umr fhikaf deflroying life. 

{jXi* fef fhiken breaking the ranks. 

enjum fliumar equal to the Jlars in 
number , 

jf$ kar Ihinas skilful in bujinefs. 

&eker furulh /e///«g fugar. 

Lfljf fyl* khod furufb boafling of himfelf. 

nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder. 
j\o£sa ^.g- brs, j iger gudaz melting the heart. 

JlOv£=j U^> iumma gudaz difpelling a calamity. 

itfls zeya kufler fpreading light. 
j+flsaflKs. alem geer fubduing the world. 
dilkufha rejoicing the heart. 
j)j h i* £s > kifhver kuflia conquering pro - 
vinces. 

aurung nifheen fitting on a 

throne. 
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viraneh niflicen inhabiting a 

defert. 

rehnuma Jhowing the way, 
j\jj ghereeb nuva^ kind to strangers , 

Jjjj Ljj) berbut nuvfiz tuning a harp . 
M U*t^kam yab that finds what he defires, 

II, 

Words compounded of adje&ives and nouns, 
khob ruyi with a beautiful face* 
(SyL pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions, 

jfi* khofh khui of a fweet difpofition, 
pakdamen with unblemifbed virtue, 
j \khob avaz with a pleafing voice. 

L khob rayhe with a pieafant fcent, 

khofh elh&n with fweet notes', 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diilich, 

I ylsst I fiS 

The brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bowers; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 


mtsT/ff 
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Jfsj (jip. khofh reft&r walking gracefully. 

ihireenkar with gentle manners. 
Cj&Ci fhireen dihen with afweel mouth. 

oUlw fiah chefhm black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 


III. 


Adjedives compounded of two nouns. 

Each of thefe epithets is a fhort fim'tle. 

iS yj C Sji P eri ru yi ) with the face of an 

^jCu iff peri peyker) angel. 

iSy. peri rukhsar with the cheeks of 
an angel. 

ohif Gemfhid kulah with the diadem 

of Gemjhia. 

CAykcs* 1;!^ Dara hiihmet with the troops of 
Darius. 

■v_J»Lki (jsAyAwg fimeen sak with legs like fiver. 
fheker leb with lips of fugar. 

jUJt&g ( ,_L da tuti gufthr talking like a parrot. 

guncheh leb with lips like rof e-buds. 

C Cfs femen buyi with the feent of jefa¬ 

mine. 

j/d Uy« femen her with a bofom likejejfamine. 
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gulrokh with cheeks like rafes. 
if jj gulruyi with a rofy face. 


miifhk buyi with the fcent of mujk. 
L--J yakut leb with lifs like rubies. 



fheer dil with the heart of a lion. 


When we confider the vaft number of epi¬ 
thets that maybe compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often t fed 
for fubftantives without a noun being expreffed, 
we muft allow that the Perfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fometimes fill a diftich with them, as 



A damfel with a face like the moon, fcented 
like mufk, a ravilher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, feducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 



together , prefixed to 


nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implying fociety and intimacy ,-as 


hem&fhiyan of the fame nejt, 
hem4heng of the fame inclination. 


hembezm of the fame banquet. 


mi wr/t, 
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hempifter tying on the fame pillow. 

hemkhabeh feeping together. 
hemdem breathing together , that is, 
very intimately connected. 

The particles li not, little\ and ( 5 j with - 

are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as cXa.^ 1 U na umeed hopelefs, U na filings 

ignorant , U na fhukufteh a rofe not yet 

blown} kembeha of little value, (fxs 

kern akil with little fnfe ; tiTL > 5 j bee bit 
fearlefs , ^Ld ^ ^ bee am an mercilfs: this par¬ 
ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 

bee tamrnul inconfiderate, bee 

terteeb irregular. 

Example. 

oAtjj (jjvjjl oju 

ouky 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write falfe, unkind, and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
active in oOJ, as oOJiUj fazendeh a compofer ; 
or they are formed by adding ^J' ger, j\S gar, 

or bin, to a fubftantive, as a gold* 

fmith, jlffi a writer , ^Ucb a gardener. 


WQN\i° 
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Nouns of action are often the fame with the 
third perfon preterite of a verb-, as j 

buying and felling, <Ad, j tX-et coming 
and going. 

Adjectives implying pofiefiion or plenty are 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations jLj 
sar, yjjS' keen, dl« mend, idTli nak, j\j var 
or j} ver, as bojhful, for rowful, 

learned, venomous,, jjjcXyJ 

hopeful, having life . 

The Arabick words j<S zu, fahyb, 

and ^sid ehl prefixed to nouns form likewife 
adjectives of pofleffion, as Jdlc^jA majejlkk, 
dignitate prasditus, w-v>.Lo beautiful, ve~ 

nufiate pra&ditus, wife, fapientiu 

praeditus, We may here obferve, that the In¬ 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara¬ 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjuncts to fubftantives • fuch are the names 

id ^cxJt gsd** Shujaheddoula, edjOJl Nej- 
meddoula, aJj<_xJ! Shemfeddoula, 

aJjOJf Serajeddoula, which fignify in Arabick 
the force, the far, the fun, and the lamp of the 
fate-, fueh alio is the title which they gave 
Lord Clive, tiXXyJI Zubdatulmulk the 

flower of the kingdom-, in the fame manner they 
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ora mention the province of aJIXXj Bengala 

U.1 

without adding, by way of epithet, 0>3LJ! cxe*. 
jcnnetulbelad the paradife of regions , an Arabick 
title given to that province by siLj jJT 

Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns by 
adding as fiery, golden , 

r-oj made of emeralds. 

The termination <sj! added to fubftantives 

forms adverbs that imply a kind of iimilitude, 
as AjUUIcS prudently, like a prudent man , aj!0^« 

courageoujly, like a man of courage, 

Adje&ives of funilitude are formed by adding 
'Iff a fa, Uw fa, or ykj velh, to fubftantives, as 

LwT amber afa like ambergris , UfTCiCL* 

like mujk, LwT CXo* like paradife \ L*i yes:? 4 like 

magick} (fij like a rofe-bud , (j&j or 

ykjOfs like the moon. 

Some adje&ives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter ! elif between 
them, as up to the brim , from the 

beginning to the end\ or uh 

tnany-coloured. 

Example, 

Aw 

{J UmXaW J £ Uc &JUD ^ J 

UjJp^ 
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Qt 

J1 si o< 

A garden, in which were the cleared rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
various hues. 

The two firft lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as ^UtX> or q yXf'rofe- 
coloured, emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjectives, compounded or fimple, 
may be formed abftraCt fubftantives by adding 
(S, as 

bajhful\ 
learned , 
oUan black, 

bajhfulnefs, 

learning. 

blacknefs. 

I# 

If the adjective end in 5 the abdraCt is made 
by changing 5 into as aJLXaj new, ^JJUCo 
novelty. 

Other abftraCts are made either by adding^! 
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fie third perfon of the part tenfe, as 
fight, fijixf'fpeech, fi'J-hj motion ; or by adding 
O* to the contraded participle, as refit , 

praife , temptation. 

The letter I elif added to fotne adjedives 
makes them abftrad nouns, as ' warm, 

9 warmth . 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations than, ^Id- 

dan, j\j zkr, ou gah, or bs* ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery of pictures. 
behariftan the manfion of the fpring .. 

(^UwjXi^guliftdn a bower of rofes. 


(hekerdan J 
or i^UL fji* fhekeriftftn' 


a chest of fugar . 


fumbuliftan a garden of hyacinths. 
fheeriftan the country of'lions. 


* The five firft of thefe names are the titles of as many excel¬ 
lent books: the Behariftan and Guliftan are poetical compofitions 
by J&mi and Sadi; the Negariftan is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in prole and verfe ; and the Shekerdan is a mifcellaneous work ia 
Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt; as to the Sumbulift&n, I have 
feen it quoted, but recollect neither the fubjeft, nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks fometimes gave thefe ftowery titles to their 
books j thus Pamphilua publiftied a treatife on different fubjc.fts, 
which he called A biilojv « meadoiu; and Apoftolius com- 

piled an ’Imax. j\j &&Juj a garden of xiokts, or a colie ft ion of 
proverbs and fentonces. 
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ginniftan fairy-land. 




a bed of rifes. 
lalehzar a border of tulips. 

ibadetgdh a place of worfinp; 
uTp*. khab jd the place of fleep, a bed. 

The learner nluft remember, that when fhefb 
compounds are ufed as diflindt fubftantives, the 
termination q! of the plural, and \j of the ob¬ 
lique cafe, mull be added to the end of them, as 
Sing, Nora* a girl with fweet 

Obi. -jAkw J lipSi 

Plur. Nom. girls with fweet 

Obi* lips* 

The Perfian verbs are compounded cither 
with nouns and adjedtives, or with prepofltions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofition are ^<A^£=s> to do, 

to bring, ^a/a!<A to have, (jJckUi to 
make, ^6^? A to order, to devour, 

to strike, ^ to bear, to fhoxc, 

or ^Oo/A^£*b to become, ^of \ to come, (jc\o<A 
to fee, toft's^f==» to take, and ^Job tofind. The 
moft common of thefe is J==> which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Perlian adjectives and participles, as 


mtSTfiy. 
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j\ AI ikrar kerden to cpnfejs. 

... .Jm, lav! intizar kerden to cxpeSi. 
p Jr?t) ru j ^ kerden to return. 
S' temam kerden to complete > 
p por kerden to Jill. 
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A3 y terk kerden to leave. 

tulu kerden to rife (oriri). 

Thus Hafiz, 

ol Ji. y LoU CAvmj.cs:' 

u—jIamj A^Iaj cXJj a cXXi uA 
. .X ^ 


,Aa£» 


Cjl^k. C-fXp ^^xUaA^e 


a 


wkaAC 


It is. morning; boy,yf// the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
haflen. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup: if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy deep. 


^Apj f effS hujum averden to affault. 
^jA^T Ab ydd averden to remember . 
(jjJvdjf A ajeb dalhten to wonder. 

(^A>ig!A_j_j«Ax.e mazur dafhten to excnj'e. 
^A^j cW^. hefed berden to envy. 

^1 -aacI itikad berden to believe. 
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jjbL ghemm khorden to grieve. 

OJ£=aj» feugend khorden to fw ear. 




ruihen fakhten to enlighten. 


AU Jj ter fakhten to moiften. 
cadJoJI iltif&t numuden to esteem . 
K: yJi^=> yii^#cJW medhulh geibten to be af- 
tonijbed . 

J~=> gemnak gerdiden to be 

afflicted. 

(jc>v>eT OuJo pedeed ameden to appear, 

^WsaJ ihfan deeden to be benefited. 
^Job (jiJjj perverifli yaftcn to be educated , 
kerar griften to be confirmed . 

The verbs and are very fre¬ 
quently ufed in compoiition, as °J XJ 

nareh zeden to call aloud, jdl fikr fer- 

muden to confider ; thus Geldleddin Ruzbehdr, 

cfi) ojsu jj b' 

While the nightingale fings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all ear like the ftalk of the 
rofe-tree. 


and Hafiz, 


mtST/fy 



Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs , are 
compounded, are lignificant, and others redun¬ 
dant and ornamental, as 

der dmeden to enter. 
der averden to carry in. 
der khaften to require. 
j<h> der yaften to underJiand. 
j jj her ameden to ajcend\ 
y her gefhten to return, 
y her asuden to reji. 

JL> baz dafhten to with-hohh 
UtX^eT furud drneden to dfieend. 

viipes da Hi ten to detain. 

0 e\fd> fer diiden to banijh , to confine to A 
place. 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferted between the two words 

of which it is competed, as to Jill. 

Sing. y* I fill. 

yi ^oii fidlefl. 

OuS y he fills. 

VOL. III. ” T 
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_BJB 

we J lll ‘ 

CAAA-> y 0U f^m 

^ ^ they Jill. 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftance from 
each other, as 

!_;UCy ' (ijT ■*& Ua£ 

&T' 


£ 

I jhe 5 


IjUc sOftA y J Vj£> jr*** 


ft 


O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
“ fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
14 deferts.” 


where 5 <a!«A ^ the preterite of J? : to 

confine, reldguer, is feparated by three words. 


The noun has a number of different fenfes. 


and is therefore the moff: difficult word in the 
Perfian language; it lignifies the head\ the top , 
the point, the principal thing, the air , dejire, love , 
will, intention, &c. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feenas a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
can fills-, they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into qcXo’I, and fome¬ 
times into as 

to Jhine. and 

to caufe to Jhine . 
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to arrive .(jOwUj to caufe to ar¬ 
rive, to bring,. 


<SL 


o^j h c^j^T 

o'-^J J^i Uv^ JJ** C_5^ i * i O ■ J 


G heaven! bring that mufky fawn back to 
Khoten} bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
to its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 


The numerals and invariable parts of fpeeeh 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by heart, I will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: 


1 

1 

tifo yek 

one. 

r 

V 

du 

two. 

r 

6 

Am fs h 

three . 



chehar 

four. 

o 

9 

penge 

five. 

1 

J 

sfi+M Ihelh 

fix. 

V 

J 

heft 

/even. 

A 

t 

Owsb heflit 

eight.. 

<1 

la 

Ai nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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h 


S (A deh 

ten. 

II 

L 

jsOjb ydzdch 

eleven. 

1 Y 

L~aJ 
« *>* 

s <A}!^< 3 duazdeh 

twelve. 

ir 


lizdeK 

thirteen. 

if 

c\j 

chehardeh fourteen. 

ID 

aj 

sO:Jb panzedeh 

fifteen. 

11 

Ji 

s OJti fhanzedeh fixteen. 

IV 

j j 

e c\i$> hefdeh 

feventeen » 

IA 

£* 

jjOuiu^ hefhdeh 

eighteen. 

>‘1 

§ 

sfijfi nuzdeh 

nineteen. 



o^-vw^Ai l)ccid 

twenty. 

n 

iy 

e£j OuwAjbeeftyek/it'f?/?//-^/;^. 


j 

t ^ fee 

thirty. 



chehel 

forty. 

Vi 

r 

o 

gbsfv perij ah 

ffiy- 

1’ 

o* 

Ouaw ftiefht 

fixty. 

V* 

£ 

heftad 

J'eventy. 

A' 

< 

<w? 

feeflbtad 

eighty. 

V 

O-? 

tAjj naved 

ninety. 

1 M 


c\hio fad 

a hundred. 

F<' 

y 

Oao^<A dufad 

two hundred 1 


y 

cA/Z 2 a«j feefad 

three hundred. 

<?'» 


d^cheharfad/w^ hundred. 

o» > 


oVirib pan lad 

jive hundred\ 

M" 

f 

llelhfad 

fix hundred. 

V" 

d> 

O^aXiJi heftfad 

fe-ven hundred. 
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A > i {jd> <y*a*du&> hefhtfad eight hundred. 

<\ i > Id cXidgj rnihfad nine hundred. 

/" • £ ^ ezar a thoufand. 

(mm j\j£> ad deh hezar ten thoufand. 
I "" 1 fadhezar ahundredthoufand. 

or tdXJ lac 

ORDINALS. 

Ou*>ds: J nukhuft first. 


A duum 




fium 




fiecond. 
third. 

cheharum fourth. 

^qspenjutn fifth. 

All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 

ADVERBS. 

besiar much. tdJojf endek little. 

* ♦ 

eenja here. bs= J Tanjd there. 


bsr’T fidi d f> I JAJ 
cX>iU jalds?* d T 

li I could fend my foul to that place, how tri¬ 
fling a prefent would it be ! 


Ls:^l Jl ez eenja hence. 


*SL 


3 
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eensu hither. 
cuja where or whither, 
hsf her cuja ke wherefaever. 
beerun without. 

ts-’Tjl ez 4nja thence. 

)jW jT ansu thither. 

Is/jl ez cuja whence. 

OJJ* derun 1 within. 
or enderun) 

0 j joj' ^uj j+v? 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden, 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 

Jf ioru ) foj 0W ' >'Lj bala above. 
or i forud) 

<3jj j! &S *(^)l 
That evil which comes from above is not evil. 

c^lcX^b bamddd \ 

oU-ys:^ fehergah > in the morning. 

of feher ) 

c l£et& ihamgah in the evening. 

dee yejierday. 

J. ku peilh before. 

OJ JJ\ ekftun now. 
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chun when . 


ftVi ferda to-morrow. 

Ijmj pes after. 
bIXj'T angah then. 

hemdndem direHly. 

herkez ever. 
henuz yet. 
lj' ta until. 
iSfa baree once, 

^ hem alf'o. 

eujf^> herkezneh never. 

(jT *j I cXsu bad ez an afterward. 
hemeifheh always. 

jL >deigerbah again, 
yd neez even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly lynony- 
mous, and fignify as } like % in the fame manner as; 


hemchli, 
cheneen, 

chenancheh, 

hemchun, 

i^Jesp^ hemcheneen, 
aX>‘ 1%. chenankeh. 

yf cu where? 

OUs* chend how many ? 


SO' 
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ez behri che on what account I 
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chun how ? 


eenek behold! 
megher perhaps.' 

hem 1 

f r together. 

and fyj behem) 

ly-- chera wherefore ? 

cheguneh how or what. 

\f caih %vould! 

(<3Lm! mebada lejl by chance. 
lyb tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

j u or va and , 
b ya or. 

^ hem, oryb neez alfo. 
fi egher, or yTgher if. 

eghercheh, e^jT ghercheh though. 

U,! emma, leiken, bel, aXXj 

belkeh but. 

cXa=s. t ^ herchfend, herchendkeh 

although. 

benabcreen therefore. 

0* keh fince. 
jSC* megher unlefs. 

pes then, moreover , 
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\jj zcea becaufe. 
j uz except. 

PREPOSITIONS, 

jl ez or J from, by , ojf. 

^ yjj pes after. 

aj beh, or l_> be, joined to tbe noun, z>/, <fc?» 
b ba with. 

4, pelilevi near . 

(^1 y bera’x, oysr* bejehetJar. 
oy^.j! ez jehet,^j Jl ez behr <?« account 

of- 

(^!_a^ 5 meian between. 

<A forud beneath. 

zeber above. 


fj 

jt\ abet, or upon 
ij* a> peifh before. 


L5? 


be without. 


der /;7. 

iv'J sui toward, 
yj zecr under, 

<A J nazd tz.w. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

U eia, lgj| ayoha o/? / 

£-jjA or U.jjiO dereega alas / 
jTl uh ah f 
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us in the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
by Gelaleddin Rumi, 

(S f j j Uuj«* 

Alas ! alas! that fo bright a moon Ihould be 
hidden by the clouds ! 

fugan and efstis are like wife 

interjections that exprefs grief: thus in a te- 
traftich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 


<SL 


rV ry y 






/ 


csjjj iyji cyr 

Yefterdaythe prefence of iny beloved delighted 
my foul i and to-day her abfence fills me 
•with bitternefs j alas ! that the hand of for¬ 
tune (hould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life! 

This great hero and poet was the lafl: king of 
the Seljukian race: he was extremely fond of 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes from the Shahnama: 


<3 J / *3v)**J 






*yjj U> ^j 
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I j jjf' ^yol t* 

^bsrM £$> JjAxmj 

< -^v ^v' ^ ^-JJ \jf- 


23 



* <3^y CJ>tj_J<A j^ss. 0 l&^ tX*j 

When the dull arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale j 
but I railed my battle-ax, and with a fingle 
broke opened a paflage for my troops: my 
heed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the wave^of the Nile. 


* Theft; lines are quoted by dTIerbelot, p. 1029 ,Tut they are 
written differently in my manufcript of Ferdafi* whu?h I have here 
followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 

rn 

1 HE conftrufltion of the Perfian tongue is 
very eafy, arid may be reduced to a few rules, 
it oil of which it has in common with other 
languages, The nominative is ufuaily placed 
before the verb, with whi h t agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fentence of a Per- 
fan philoibpher, 

(X5 EcX*© ( I 25cXs?( j\ 

Sjj 'pjf Lfjjro ^ y 

Id t' 9.cX-o 1 ft f ^ cAjIiA 

bc-'T j! Xj&Jf ji ft? Jjl 

* 4 

Wherefore art thou corn* ? if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
times, thou half not taken the right path : 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that where thou fir ft waft fixed, , there 
he Was prejent. 

yet it is remarkable, that many Arabick plurals 
are conficered in Perfian as nouns of the fingu- 


* See the Bibliotheque Oriental^ p, Q5i\ 
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number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjectives, as 

^ ho CuLass* 

By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December, the leaves of our life are conti¬ 
nually folded. 

where eJ*T> the plural of a leaf go¬ 

verns tiOyCyo in the lingular. 

There is another llrange irregularity in the 
Perfian fyntax; the cardinal numbers areufually 
joined to nouns and verbs in the Angular, as 
ja tboufand and one days . 

Lisina. tApuXXj 1 

cXjI^j aJ^ cXwo [fOadlj tiJ 

If the gale (hall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hafiz, a hundred tboufand 
flowers ivill fpring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 

Thefe idioms, however, are by no means na¬ 
tural to the Perfian but feem borrowed from 
the Arabs, who fay, aAJ * aA/J v.— iJ I a tboufand 
and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it fignify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in the Angular, and that of the 
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^Hminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have 
diftindl genders like nouns, as 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 




Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 

Mofi: active verbs require the oblique cafe in 
f j after them, as 

Jo 0^1 c j ^ 

Jpfjbsr^ JJ OJ3 Jhs^ 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart* I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the jj is omitted if the noun be indefinite 


or general, fill a cup ; but that it is 

inferted, if the thing be particular and limited, 


.tyhp he filled the cup\ examples of this 


occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac¬ 
quisition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 

IM / v* 
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s! whenever the fun appears, what advan¬ 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

The following remark relates to the pofition 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or • 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firffc of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is underflood in the 
reft, as 

The difadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

The adjedtive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as uyi. * beautiful 

facet ( fy the f cent of a rofe ; but if this 

order be inverted a compound adjedtive is 
formed, as (f y fair faced, ifjfj r ofe - 

fcented. 

Conjunctions which exprefs conjedture, con¬ 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjundl- 
ive, or potential mood, as 


:<sl 


* Soba is the Arabick name for a very Anall and obfcwr$ jffcar in 
the ccmftellation of the Great Bear. 
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jy &£=sa' fss 



jjfH-i} O ^ dsti L» L-'OCsiS’ ^yKKtsi 


.Aj 




_JjjjSs=aJ ( y jj 


If I had known that thy abfence would have 
been fo forrowful and afflicting, I would not 
have departed from thee a fingle day; I would 
not have left thee a fingle moment. 

Prepofitions and interjections are fixed t® 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 


^ wA ^ I* i ' | Lj ^ aa, iX-M- 1 ■ ' j 

^ - 5 = /w-.- 

^IacJ! a.' aJLiilsss' ^ 

c^acs^J! aJ j {f&j\ y 

CO^ 1 ^ 

I have heard that two doves lived together in 
one neft, and whifpered their fee rets in one 
chamber ; the duft of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguifh of misfor¬ 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


C^a£=3aC yaXi ydi jC> cXa£=ia^c jdtjJ 

CmOIa^ 11 (~XaA,,. - '— ' 1 —*a *" 


* is an Arabick word lignifying a turn, a change, u 

tcatch, excubise; hence ^< 3 j O-vJjJ in Pcrlian, and iS*jy 
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S$9 


Spider holds the veil in the palace of Caefar j 
the Owl flands fenthiel on the watch-tower of 
Afrafiab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
letted for the Per Han language ; but rules alone 
will avail but little,- urilefs the learner will ex¬ 
emplify them in his own refearches: the only 
office of a grammariah is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wifh to poflefs the 
gems muff endeavour to find them by their own 
labours* 

* n Turkifli, fignlfy to relieve the guards by the founds 
bf drums and trumpets. This office is given by the poet to the ow! ; > 
as that ofj\iS oOy or chamberlain is elegantly affigned to the 
fpider. Some copies have inftcad of which 

reading would make very good fenfe, but deftroys the beauty of thfc 
allufioTt, 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

<-M^ j 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 
CktiiltA ^ &S Ojf ^ 

fj y lj rf* j 

JJ (JIiAac! \j I (_C f 

UJ 5^ 

£Ua (jzjjj* r jj o^:j 

■ 

o! ^*La>w 

i lXa£ I C 

0-Ca.J (ji^jLykc ^AmjJ 

^jojb' O^J ^ji*Ay2»» Aj&^£=» li£j J 

j yyy^y** j < j^h y 

iJX iSj^J j* -»U«7 ^jL»til*'h 

<JJL? ^jL^aJo J^Xc o^??* 
j ^yiXSJuj iSjJ 

JUT iSj^i Ikszj <j£b 0 T b D Ucb 

«►* -■•” 


MiN/sr^ 
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A literal truncation of the foregoing Fable. 


The GARDENER and the NIGHT¬ 


INGALE. 


It is related that a hulbandman had a fweet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more frefh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildncfs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refrefhed the fpirits, con¬ 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 


VERSES. 


A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales railing delight y its fragrant 
gale Ihedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe bulh frelher than the Ihrub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bulh the 
rofe blolfomed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids fcented like jef- 
famine. The gardener began to Ihow an ex¬ 
treme fondnefs for thele excellent rofes, and 
faid. 


U 2 
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<SL 


U-VAJ 


JU A~3 ^jlcXtyJ l~-J' ^^.'(Js£=3* 

^ olii j<A !^I^j- 
C^UtlyX^ <A^x« cuOLc (SJl J 

<X£as» |jg )•'ij cXj^ ^Aa-L? cX«| (^>£~s 

£ Ip 

4-\3s~>» # J)\ -jKiSxi j& C-AA.3L<*0 ^3'*^ iXAg/VTST^ 

J ! \}*> J^r> \jJ J&*yj 


O^AJ 


Ovsh*^ C^'^^SUJiS (^£=bj A£==S? (JL^A/ 

> ’ ^ c ^ 

C^Ajg^ Ckwci jf {^^LaAsLI ^^3^ 

a <A j.^j *4 _X&U^ ^ ^ Ia^L/ 

. $ cV) 'wTT^. L-jl ^1oa£>! C^vawC Xj C jC IaaX^ 0 Uy 

j 

5ji 0\2s?vj 1^) 0^- 

<3^ IJ A-bt.^ ^ 

<^f ^A£2 ^j 

bl^J ^:lti (J | 0^7^ C ^ 

c3^* ^Uibc bjSf* ,*4 Aaw ' ? <5 J + 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what, the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the^helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One clay the gardener according to his. efh.~ 
bliflied cuftom went to view the rofes; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who wAs rubbing bis 
hpad on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his fharp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
Intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneafi- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame action 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafloned by 
the lols of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin¬ 
gale’s, bill. 
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< 3 L 


cJuL^j J Oo; JS 

J *■* cW-J o' J' 


j) <^l$i v}j J& jJcVssOwf 

qj**JU (jfcXij»Oj^ jj^ cJ k £ Ss “ <l *“^ < -^ 

{J->j j\j Jc)sAJ OckLw Q^xisr 1 * 

I^c^e A=s^ 1^0 ^.J t£\ UzJ^oj 4l&£aJ 

C-OjXsu I^Xuj A£k jj! 5 <Aj> C/*^ 1 * 

oAyii pl^XJ cu^s:^ 0^0 O! sOok 

$. ^ >** 
^*3 C^wsAJ AjIakn)! 

^ C^VJsWJ ^IXkWsA-T^ l^jy+O jj-^Z 

jf\ 1^*® $cXo! j\^SkS^ i ^ Kx^p ^££sS 

C^Kf ^Ut£>0 sci jkL ^1 U? 

^ T* 0 J5 ^ i^* 0 jifjjjJ Ai ^ 

tjT Lf^ 

Ci i^S o^j cXjj^J CulilC, ^.ijjaj (J-yC 

JJ.2SZ& 9 Ujlyj ^ j' J scXJU jb<3 jj'o Jf 

^ o^* ^ o^^^i A^y_jo »o.j^» 

(_.jlji^». Qo! J> Cy)£> jj gcXyi-/^ ^l^rsx^ OjO 

^'U AaI/"j»A jicWjc*. 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment eaufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the bread: of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his. way, and having 
caught hi;n with the bait of treachery, he con- 
lined him in the prifon of a cage. The dis¬ 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and faid. Oh, Sir, for what canfe haft 
thou imprifoned me? for what reafon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me? if thou formeft the de¬ 
lire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower {hall 
be the houfe of my mufick j but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doft thoq not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrefled me with the lofs of my fa¬ 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy action fhould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverixons, fhouldft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon; whilft I, afflicted with the anguifti of 
feparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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<SL 


0 L^\A»«£ b I 

UAo-wJ^jlj L*o J^~^_*) j*Ul) '—AAjlc j[<A l^o t\> 

fjL* 

aA 

t'(_5^ ^ a£= jj ^<Gvik£== ^j^acs:^' ^IjrO A 


^0 gjAA* 

. *&. *■ - 


OaJ C„\S^U<u IQJt^- jp’ Jibs* 

fldj 

(j* Aa.? 5<Aj<3 >iss» cXaa£e=> 

L~£ss». (^£c\j j ^ w £s3^y Aj Oaw>S& 
cXamj^ ^ji*j 1 <»Xa^= 5 Ai==> J& 

<-Xawj^ <3» is E^cA-j tX£"~> 

?JvTT ^,A;L) <J<3 (jdb*" ^! 


ObbJ' ^Oljb J-^J <yji^Of;TiicM.Jf 

f* 


b 0>X£j jj 


4^ 0%cL;c3 ^jJ <3 »j~d (^IcJu <3 J~s Oyb 

g i* 

jf"^. j o J J 1 1 dj> jj) ! jt Ouw! AJ UsT 5 <A Iwj I 

tX^Uo 1 (•j{a£><$ i^jJ '^j»ya C>yia. 

C £ i d^O Lj L-aja^) <A ^ ^aIj 
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A DISTICH of HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me thou re** 
gretteft the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid, Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and confider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, what will he 
thy punilhment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the Hey by exa£t mealure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil ; 
whoever does well, good will come to him; 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difeourfe taking effeft upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li¬ 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
ffate, and faid. Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recotnpenfe for benefits, but bene¬ 
fits? it is neceffary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold; take it, and fpend it to 
iupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the vyords of the nightingale to be true; he then 


ViON' i° 
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^ 1 )jj ! 

jy <J-Jj (^<A,>cXJ jjj jO jj 

&A**»jicxi i y i 

;JCS^ I JJL) JcXiil Jj» ^ 


iS ^ss ^1 «yb jl^lisSS 1*05 b 


bo>^ aa.2j »Oob cJ>ob 
j*ju t3 s5s» j ^>JcX» Ai jj cX>Uo ^ 


l 
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aid, O nightingale ! what a wonder it is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difcover the Springe upon the 
ground! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentence) when fate defcends, 
caution is vain? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impoffible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of understanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan¬ 
tage. 



'SL 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 

OF VERSIFICATION. 


modern Periians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs: they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar , but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable cafe, he may re¬ 
ceive further information from a treatife writ¬ 
ten profefledly upon verfification by 
Vahid i, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 
There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Periians, but the mod; common of 

them are^j or the inmbick meafure, 

t Lo ) or the trochaick meafure, and _ ^ssr a 
' <L> J 

metre that coniiflts chiefly of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancients called 'Evirptm, and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as am at ores puellarurn. In ly¬ 
nch poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or lixteen fyllables, as 

cXabhXj oio I.aaO ajlj 

<Aliol u_)lj dkx^j 
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SSI na | fel- kakher [ seba zan tur | re 
bucihayed - 

ZT jadl zui J fr mufhklnelh j chi tab uftad | 

. u det dllha. 

When the zephyr difperfes the fragrance of 
thofe mufley locks, what ardent ddire in¬ 
flames the hearts of thy admirers! 

They fometimes confift of fourteen lyllables in 
this form. 


r~-iv w 


as 


OdO aXj CkJjO OulcXAsk t? 

&£=> Jl U.c; Jo c£l 

Ta ghunche | ekhendanet | devlet be J ke 
khahed dad 

AT ftiakhi j gull rana j ez behri [ ke mlruyl 

Ah ! to whom will the finding rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whofe ufe doft thou grow? 

©r in this. 


r*- y | u - " v | 


as 


• jj Jo*J 
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§L 


Gclhem he j me her kuli { ney u nagml j 
chengueft 

Cheflimem he J me her lali j to u gherde J 
Hu jameft 

My ear is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute: my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip* 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafure is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheftion, 

T'Avxstct pang, ovrot Swapm xgexeiv tov larlov 
Tlbdu) Sat[MHrc<, vraiSos (UpaSiMV -ft "A^pcStrav, 

which he fcans thus, 

TA umoc, pet | reg, ovVoi So j v&pcu Kpsneiv | vov tolov 
II oQt» Soi^ai J <ra ix;ou$o$ figa j Sivccv SVA | (pfoiirav* 

Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 


- v - j - - - j u 


as 


C^AAyj' &J IaaS 

Ow>! j 

Seba be teh | neltl peer } i meiforofh | amed 
KemusimT | tarbu elfh j unazunolh | amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-houfe, that the feafon 
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mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 

or, 

. J „ . „ j-| - - 

as 

!jIaC; JljC (JT _^==aJ 

I^U jj<Al<A jj (^UaJ j oj£=aJ &&=* 

Seba belutf J bogou an J gazali ra } nara 
Ke ser becotih J va byaban J to dadei j mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 27-4. 

The Perfians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
lifting of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

'Orif iU'WV r«s ’A0i)V«? hmev-w^a.; l2ou>y. 

thus Hafiz, 

(Sjjjy yi y^ 

Aber fczari ber dmed badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the tnoft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllables, as 




sol 
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<3 [*j Laj^Jo*^ cM 


•j'i 


J+kJ o^v uD 

Chunk eh gul reft va guliftan derguzefht 
Nelhenvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzefht 

When the. roles wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this lafl meafure are written all the great 
Perlian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubje&s, as the works of Ferduli, and of J&mi, 
the Boftan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex¬ 
cellent Gelaleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our common heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfection by 
Pope, and which the Englilh poets will do well 
to retain, inftead of adopting the lefs harmonious 
meafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perfia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Perlian language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaufe all the 
Perfiah verfes mull be read according to the 
panics of fcanfion: thus the following elegant- 
couplet quoted by Meniniki, 

Owj \Ji OioUj Ojj ^Jf> j£> US 


.Ml N)S7),y 
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muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che [ ne her taree j buved ziilfee [ 
tera fad cheen 

Ke fazee ber [ gulee furee j zefumbul pti J 
de cheen ber cheen 

with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyliable$ 
and it may here be obferved, that the Perfians,' 
like the French, ufually accent the l&ft fyllables 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be more eafy 
and Simple j their vowels 1 elif, * van, and c^ 
ya are long by nature; the points, which they 
cbmmonly fupprefs, are naturally fhort; and 
every ihort fyllable that ends with a confonant 
is long by position; as j\ Shiraz, 

sumbul, dehan, semen: but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have many licences ; 
they often add a Ihort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

oUil ^ ve.I aftadii mulhkilha* 

and U JU. cJGJlO ksr^cuja danendi hallrna. 

They alfo Ihorten fome long fyllables at plea-* 
fure by omitting the vowels I elif, j vau, and (^ 
voC in. x 


§L 
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ya; thus beerun, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
berun; in the fame manner is ufed 
for .j t> and for ju. Theomiffion 

of l.elif is more common j fo 3 j is put lor B f 
and for ^Uxsl, as in this beautiful 

couplet, 

<&=*. Jl ^LijOcb=b j . olycL 

“ Call for wine, and feat ter flowers around; 
“ what favour canft thou expert from for- 
ct tune ?” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale! wliat fayeft thou to her maxim ? 

In which lines <^UJul£=b is ufed for 

jhedding jlo-wers , and dJfjsd* for the 

morning. 

I fhail clofe this fedtion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the c!or hemifiich , 

to the jLc or ode, which differs from the oJwwS 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I lhall not fet down thcfe examples 
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dom, but ihall feledt fuch as are remark¬ 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ex- 
preffion. 


^L^z k . an hemistich. 

&£==? ^yie==3 tALcs: J 

He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


CXo A DISTICH,. 


^^==2^. (jjKMtJ. A^ZSJ VJ C, fjj> M? " 

«»V ♦ * 




The caravan is departed, and thou (leepefl ; the 
defert lies before thee; whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou afk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift ? 


A TETRASTICH. 
^lV oiXsakm 


(S £=> A^jj O 0 £=> JJ A?*) 

«* *• 
Si 


AajI cXn3^y aJ ^yuo 

X 2. 
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§L 


At the time that the dawn appears, doll thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is Ihown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is paffed, while thou art loft in indolence. 

Another. 

* u* ^ 

UJ .s' 

\ *1 ** cl * MJ * A 

{*js.J\ jKJ U 

(^L^X*.(JoLx> I j)\ 

Dolt thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem: Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftreffed; and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent 

In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
firft hemiftichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of every diftich. A fhort piece of poetry, in 
which the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called <xxLu a fragment; as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company: 

Lfjjj jA C 
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0 ^ AS XJ ^ChJ 

^ a>^o y CSyJf aS 

^iSyJ ^A%uL» i^J^9 iAit^saj: 

^A.nnm**J <^JO U ^ ^.JcXa© (^XaJ^ 

‘V / ||H 

a/ ^lySb <i>? aj^Jj 

One day , as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of fcented clay*, 
i. took it, and faid to it, “Art thou mufk or 
“ ambergris? for I am charmed with thyde- 
“ lightful fcent.” ft anfvvered, “ I was a 
“ defpicable piece of day ; but I was fame 
“ time in the company of the rofe; the 
* fweet quality of my companion was com* 
“ municated to me; otherwife I Ihould have 
“ been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
“ to be.” 

When both lines of each couplet rhyme to¬ 
gether through a whole competition, it is called 
as in the following examples: • 

ochuci^J 1 I 1 —I 

^ 4 ? Aj j jtdoLj Gjyj Q'hi-W Aj 


* ghili khofhbiii, a kind of" unduous clay, 

which the Perfians perfumo with eflence oP roles* and ufe in the 
baths inftead of foap„. 
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I H. 11 . '^w 

< J^si-i' J*0 ^ ^jjj* ^^8*° 

Such is the nature of inconftant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration : fhe exalts no one whom fhe does not 
at lad opprefs; for fhe is light in her aft eft- 


ion. but moil: harfh in her hatred. 


uy 

Ou.Aj‘ AAih,3 -r^jS (jJtX ^.3 


. Jr-N 

^ I O-ob j OieXj 

Lpir oj^-f <W j 6,0 y 

The happy *' Feridun was not an angel ; he 
was not formed of mulk or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation byjuftice and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 

iU==?b. , >j!i 
k£~=>L> b Ai~* 


Ajj jj£=,b j jU£=>0 




~ * An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for his eminent 

Virtues. The learned and excellent d’Herbelot has made a niillake 
in his tranflation of thefe lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

LU 

liotheque Orientate) for not recolledting the fenfe of happy, 

he made a proper name of it, and tells us that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perfians coniider as a perfect model of jullice and mag¬ 
nanimity. 


mmsr/fy 
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jCb eJ> ^Allya. 

i$L> lOv^sissJ 1 

., ' Ul 

0 TjOJl/’.f^U* 

'fy* O^ 0 ^ l ^-*i===’ C_5V^ 
yO" jl> Owj 0> j*. j’sAS—aJ by. 

c^oij;A Cijj/ oV^ U&J? 

OvTj ^ J) ^ ,.- ■>< (^)h^* t-O yiicXK^AAMi 

Jlk» 

Ub^'f OSS^J^jd. l£=* 

There was an affectionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perilling in that unhappy juncture ; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his mid refs from the 
midft of the waves; “ Leave me, and take 
** the hand of my beloved. ’ The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech; and 
when he was expiring he was heard to fay ; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
“ who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
ft danger.” 


of \ND!A 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufficient to 


undeceive thofe who think that the Afiatick 
poetry confifts- rnerely in lofty figures and flowery 
defcriptions. There is fcarce a leflpn of mora¬ 
lity or a tender fentiment in any European lan¬ 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. The verfes of eleven 
fyllables, which are ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. 


It 


is unneceflary in this fedrion to give an example 
pf the Perfian oOwcai' or elegy, as it differs only 
in its length from the J or ode, except that 

the Cailideh often turns upon lofty fubje&s, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moil part thepraifes 


of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The moft elegant 
compofers of thefe odes are k Jami and 

Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
colledion of his lyrick poems. I may confi¬ 
dently affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
Romans upon iimilar fubjefts are more finely 
polifhed tr.an the fongs pf thefe Perfian poets: 
they want only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drefs, and feel their beauties with¬ 
out the difadvantage of a tranflation. I fhall 
tranfcribe the fir ft ode of Hah z that offers itfelf, 
put of near three hundred that I have para- 
vvhen the learner is able to underftand 
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mages and dlufions in' the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon'in every line why they can¬ 
not be tranflated literally into any European, 
language. . 


Ov^jUj u i;jrk jlfi oOu ^ 

’Ub j 'w»^ia 

4 J 0 odL>,jf ^<Xm49/ 

tXdjlJ (j£y=k (1 

. » ‘ ^ ' ■ ♦/ 

^jb b 

V cXj^Uj j (J-*vd 

uj w t 

U-l (J^sD *).. b 

^b Oycsz Xj^* 

G>c\aj (JJitZ CAmjG <.0 
(_XjaIaJ 

W ■ .* * , 

jr ^ ;y t,"s^ CUwj^Jcs:'"® cJou QjhSi 

The rofe is not fweet without the cheek of my 
beloved $ the fpring is not fweet without 


wine. 


.The borders of the .bower,’and the walks of the 
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/ garden, are not pleafant without the notes o: 



the nightingale. 


The motion of the dancing cyprefs and of the 
waving dowers is not agreeable without a 
miffrefs whole cheeks are like tulips. 

The prefence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy complexion is. not delightful without 
kiffes and dalliance. 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really charming without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pictures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feaft. 

The laft diftich alludes to the Afiatick cuflom 
of throwing money among the guefls at a bridal 
feaft, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion: the Perhaps call this money nisar, 
and him who collects it jUj nisar cheen. 

I fhall conclude this grammar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fedtiort upon the 
Perfian letters; fee p. 196 ’. 


MWisr^ 
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y maid of. Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the -mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in .paradife the fweet bank's of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mofella. ' V . 

Alas! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are feizing'their plunder.. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfect love; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar¬ 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to dilclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difcovered, 
or ever will difcover them. 

I can eaiily conceive how the inchan ting beau¬ 
ties of Jofeph affefted Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftify: 

Attend, O my foul! to prudent counfels; for 
youths of a good difpofid-on love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 



mmr/tr 
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’hou haft fpokcn ill of me 5 yet I am not of¬ 
fended* may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpoken well: but do bitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, whifch ought to (lied nothing 
but fweetneft? 


O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls: come, 
fing them fwectly: for Heaven feems to have 
died on thy poetry the cleafnefs and beauty 
of'the Pleiads. 


The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fang pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in verier the reader will excufe 
the lingular, ty of the mealure which I have 
ttfed, if he con-fiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

I have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi¬ 
nal; and 1 have, as nearly as portable, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perlian meafltrej 
from which every reader, who underftands mu- 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody us any air in 
Metaftafio. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldfl charm my fight,, 
And bid thefe aims thy neck infold ; 
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hat rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy .poet more* delight 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of $am area-rich • 

Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow,- 
Apd bid thy penfive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots fay: 

Tell them their Eden cannot fhow 
.A ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow'r .fo fwcet as Mofdlay. 

Oh! when tbefe fair, perfidious maids. 
Whole eyes our fecret haunts infell, 

Their dear deftru&ive charms difplay. 

Each glance my tender breafl invades, 

And robs my wounded foul of reft. 

As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow, 

Where nature if reads 'her richeft dies. 
Require the borrow’d glofs of’art? 

Speak not of fate-—ah! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

1 A-c a melted ruby is a common peiiphraiis for 

wine la the Perfian poetry, See Hafiz, ode 23. 


WHIST#, r 



Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 
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To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch refifllefs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame* 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
'I A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 

But ah ! lweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofe advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While muflek charms the ravifh’d ear. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay ; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by heav’n, I love thee ftill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftreams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 

Go boldly forth, my firnple lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe, 

* Z »leikha > Potiphar's wife, 

Jfofeph, called by Perfians and Arabians jufuf* 


WIST/t y 
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ike orient pearls at random ftrtthg; 

Thy notes are fweet, the damfels fay, 

But, oh, far Tweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fung ? 


END OF THE GRAMMAR. 
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HISTORY. 

cXa 1 1 j be/.dJ y 1 e 

The garden of parity, by Mirkhond.—A general 
hiftory of Perfia in feveral large volumes. 
Oxf Priv. ' 

The hiftory of the life of Sultan Acber, by the 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf. 

(f jf ! * j ! e_jLC5 

A defcription of the Indian empire, written by 
the order of Sultan Acber by a fociety of 
fkilful men.—A tranflation of this book would 
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extremely ufeful to the European compa¬ 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province and city in the do-* 
minions of tllfc Mogul, of his revenues and 
expences, both in peace and war, and of all 
the cuftoms and ceremonies in : his palace; 
together with a defeription of the natural 
productions of his empire. Oxf 



The actions of Sultan Baber^ written either by 
himfelf, or under his infpeCtion.—This book 
contains a minute account of that prince’s 
wars, and a natural hiitory of his dominions* 

Oxf 




The hijlory of Cajhmir, by a native of that ex¬ 
traordinary country,—A very curious and en¬ 
tertaining work. Oxf. 


-J-p 


The hiftory of the lives of the Perlian kings, 
from the head of the Sefi family to the death 
of Abbas the Cruel, improperly called the 
Great. Oxf. 



The felehi chronicle .—This work is an excellent 
VOL, III, 


Y 
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hiftory of Perfia, and has been tranflated into 
AraL-ick and Turkifh. Oxf. 

A fhort hiftory of Perfta, in one volume, by 
Khandemir, a learned and agreeable writer. 
Oxf. 

^rj\yS\ (2j 

j The heart of hijlories .-—A copious hiftory of the 
Perfian. empire, written in the middle of the 
fifteenth century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

A^oU Oih* 

KS 

The hook of victory .—A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 

O b>i>j 1 2 r ■ i J 

An account of the lives of the Perfian poets, by 
Devletfhah of Samarcand. Par. 

(J> jAU h*. jft 

The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perfia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
Hated into French by the author of this 


grammar. 
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f ^(|tj O 1 -■ j J 

Shah Nameh. A collection of heroick poems 
on the ancient histories of Perfia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetry, in VgL 
VIII, Oxf. Priv. 

The works of K-hakani, a fublime and fpirited 
poet. Oxf. Priv. 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife above-men¬ 
tioned. JLond. Oxf. Par. Priv. 

(j£<_\Xmj cu Ldgs? 

♦ * * * 

The works of Sadij containing or the 

bed of rofes , or the garden , and 

or the rays of light . The two firfi: 
of thefe excellent books are very common; 
but I have not feen the laft: they are all upon 
moral fubjeCts, and are written with all die 
elegance of the Perfian language. Oxf 

The works of Ahli; containing, 

lawful magic h, a poem, 

Y 2 
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Ail jy 4 £L r ;;., the taper and the moth, a poem. 

cXjCos l AGS' a book of elegies. 

CjUhi ^JJiSa hook of odes. 


U' 


cuIaXS=5 


The works of Jami; containing, among others, 
the chain of gold , a poem in 

three books. 

i\*di Selman and Abfal^ a talc. 
jOdSLt the life of Alexander. 

bk^j * e_X*|4j the loves of fqfeph and Zu.~ 
leica, a very beautiful poem. 

^ <JU! /it’ loves of Leila and Megenun . 
^ ^ I o A colleStion of odes. 

the manfion of the fpring. 
ft ! &*xsz J the gift of the noble. 

iucs^ the manners of the juft. Oxj. 

olv.^ 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf 


t _ 1 ^ 

A poetical work called Mefnavi, upon feveral 
fubjeds, of religion, hiftory, morality, and 
politicks ; compofed by Gdaleddin, furnamed 
Rumi.—This poem is greatly admired in 
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rfia, and it really deferves admiration. Qxf, 
Priv. 

(Sjy) 

The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and are much eiieemed 
in the Baft. 

^ IhiJ CuBAics 

The works of Nezami; containing fix poems- 
^.JGbbdl jljwd the fecrets of lovers. 

the /even faces, 

the loves of Chofru and Shir in. 

A^oU jcAaJCn the life of Alexander. 

j Leila and Megcnitn, a tale. 

j y i the treafure of fecrets. Lond. 

Priv. 

ZudJ c_Xaj 

Pendnama, a book ot A moral fentences, n6t 
unlike thofe of Theogenis in Greek, by 

U/ i f 

fcX; J> Ferideddin Attar. Lond. 

'Oxf 

■ P . f r \..f j .. 

Ls A.Vb uuLAJ 

The works of Catebi, containing five poems: 

1 the junction of twofeast. 
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u_jLi jO the ten chapters. 
cJCLc ^ beauty and love. 

jyA** 5 ^>U /A? conqueror and triumpher. 
p the loves of Bahardm and, 

Gulendam. 

There are many more hiftori.es and poems 
■written in Perfian ; but thofe above-mentioned 
are the moft celebrated in Alia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were ^ Roudeki, who 

tranflared Pilpai’s fables into verfe; 

Refludi, who wrote an art of poetry called 

v^julOcsN the enchanted gardens-, 

Ahrnedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the ad ions. of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, wh« 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

jfy Jl 

The light of Soleil or Canopus.-—A very ele¬ 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by 
Caihefi. Oxf. 

The touchftone of learning; a more Ample 
tranflation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxj. 
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jjj 

The Periian tales of a thoufancl and one days, 
tranllated into French by Petit de la Croix. 

C_5%^ 

Negarifl&n the gallery of pi Shires, by Jouini.—* 
A mifceliarieous work upon moral fubjedts, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford. Marjh 397- 

<X*oLi 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahan*. 
Oxf. 

The natural hiflory of precious Hones. Oxf. 

There are many books in Periian upon Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, Lo~ 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phylick; all which de- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans. 
The Periians are very fond of elegant manu- 
fcripts; all their favourite works are generally 
written upon fine filky paper, the ground of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver dull: the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometirnes perfumed with 
offence of roles or fandal wood. The poem of 
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f^Jofeph and Zuleica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the mod beautiful maim- 
fcript in the world: the margins of every page 
are gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers; 
and the hand-writing is elegant to the highed 
degree: it is in the colle&ion of the learned 
Greaves, N°. 1. The Aflaticks have many ad¬ 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never loles its colour ; the Egyptian 
reeds with which, they write, are formed to 
make the fined: drokes and flourifhes; and their 
letters run fo eafily into one another, that they 
can write Aider than any other nation. It is 
not drange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manufcripts to our bed printed books; and if' 
they fliould ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will dill do right to preferve 
their claflical works in manufcript, 

I dull conclude with a Perfian ode in three 
Aliatick hands, and dull add a few remarks 
upon each of them. 


f. 

M 1 SK.HL 

This is the only form of writing that we can 
imitate exactly by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the characters; and 
it mud, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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the other hands: it is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 
was written in it, 

II. 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the'Perfian lan¬ 
guage; and if they do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ftrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j 'J J are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
characters are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except that ^ and (ji, are often ex- 
prefled by a long ft rake of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 
^ .JLw : there are alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner; 
if the line he too fliort, they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of the reed ; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranferibers place both members of 
a cpuplef on the fame line, and not the firft 
above the fecond, as we do: a Perfian would 
write the following verfes in this order, 

With ravijhed ears The monarch hears, 
AJjimes the god^ Affedts to nod,. 
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t muft be confeiled, that this irregularity m 
Writing, joined to the confuiion of the diacriti¬ 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manuferipts, till the' lan¬ 
guage becomes familiar to us^-but this difficulty, 
like all others in the world, will be infenfibly 
furmounted by the habit of induftry and perfe- 
verance, without which no great defign was 
ever accomphffied. 


III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are neglectedj the points which diilinguilh wj* 
from l/, ^ from gr, and t__> from O and 
&c. are for the moll part omitted, and thef@ 
feven letters, I ^ are connected with 

thole that follow them in a meft irregular man¬ 
ner. This is, certainly,, a confiderable difficulty, 
which muft be furmounted before the learner 
can tranflate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty' dill greater, which is 
their imperfedt knowledge of the language. 
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NISKH.I, 

cXj \^J &) Cm i -—* j I Sr^-^ 5 I 

oJTm *J4 j \ j $> u4' ,Lc 

oJty JXT (JT Uhr^ j' 

Ck;.i-) I^mI (^) I &J <~^Sn OoJ ^ 9m* 

^ ^ t t t 

<3sJ t jf «jJC^| Oa£2J ^sJCm^I A_-» 

^ j-> , c ^r* 

o 1 ^ 

cXjTCjJ <;JLw ^£=>j CuS^saJ y<J 
CiyjzLo ^.$>j!===> £>J> o[^ 

OoTjj aJI^s^ jl£=s (^j 'Jvmj cJ^V^- 

^^)!cJm~>o a^ 5» ^-yCi j^ 3 o 

cXj ! AJf^ASrnaJ <W2-i cXaO <^Cs 

JpjC^ Gji-A^=M ^J=»i omJ} 

♦AjTjJ 1 jlj& cAao yi;tXJl£=p ^ ! -=Cj 
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X HE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped/ of con Adorable ufe to learners, to thole 
in particular who are unprovided with dictiona¬ 
ries; fince it is not only intended as a literal al¬ 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex¬ 
tracts and authority's from the various writers 
interfperfed. through the- Grammar, but as a vo¬ 
cabulary it may be' employed • to advantage, by. 
imprinting on the memory a-number of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any dictionary, 
there, are a variety of infeparable particles pre¬ 
fixed and annexed' to words, which muft be 
analyfed or feparated before the meaning can be 
found: for example, . 

which literally fignjfies to defire- is, 
muft not be looked for under the letter .< but 
under X the j prefixed being the infeparable 
prepofition for, to, in, implying defire, &c. 

'and c<m (for Ouwl)'the third pei'fon prefent of. 
to be. . - 

^It is upnecefiary to-multiply examples, but it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he Keep 
in mind, that the principal of thefe prefixed 
particles are, 

J! the Arabick particle the. 
j (or before words beginning with !) the 

charade riftick of the iirft future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

«xj or j the proportion in , to, for, &c. 

j prefixed fometimes by way of pieonafm, 

to which no tranflation can give any precife 

meaning. 

b with. 

* 

without . 

j (for j!) from, with, by, Sc. 

S (for dJ ) which , what. 

or charadterifticks of the pre- 

fent tenle.—Thefe cbaracterilticks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perftan au¬ 
thors. 

-c (or before words beginning with I) 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

aJ or j (or before words beginning with 
f) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

* Notwith(landing the above obfetvations, which will fave the 
learner tome perplexity in confulting di&ionarits* many of the 
compounded words, and fuch oblique tenfes as differ mod from their 
infinitives, are for his greater eale and iatisfa&ion infejrted in this 

Index. 
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% particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 

The pofieffive pronouns 
^ or my , mine. U> our. 

co cot or cc; m thine. your, 

j his, her, its. or <jCJ their . 

0 j the plural of nouns having reference to 
living, creatures. 

U& the plural of inanimate nouns. 

! or U the poetick vocative. 

\j the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prefent of to be. 

is fometimes equivalent to our a or one} 
and at other times after nouns ending with 1 or 
5 it marks that the following noun is in the ge¬ 
nitive cafe} and it is then equal to our of. 

The Perfian writers make frequent ufe of the 
contracted infinitive j when the learner therefore 
cannot find fuch words as Osaw^j of cJc^j J in. 

the Index, let him look for J 

&c. " ’ V ' 


*** The A prefixed to forne words in the 
Index fliows that they are of Arabick ori¬ 
ginal. 
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uT Water, fountain: luftre. 
jJi upon: a cloud, 

A _j'f' pi- of ji the juft, 

tdOyT colour, paint, comp , ^ cJT water and 
colour. 

a JL*jI Abfal, proper name . 

A (J+aSjjl Abufa^el (father of virtue) proper 
name. 

A Abuleis (father of the lion) proper 

name., 

o! (annexed to words) thy. 

QwTfire, fiery, 

A ^j\ a mark, impreffion. 
to plant. 

A u^lcXss.1 pi. of the eyes* 

VJ u 

A j\\jsJ pi. of jz* the noble, free* 
a or care, grief 

a plu* 2 a.f a prelent, favour, benefit. 

A cXysJ Ahmed (moft worthy of praife) a pro¬ 
per name. 

A pl' °f 0^* affairs, conditions; fecrets. 

to draw afword , knife , &c. 
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A^/UXsJ choice, liberty; prudence. 
a ydJ end, finally; another. 
a (lyyaJ moderns; pofterity. 
a Adam; a man: a meffenger. 
a I A! when. 

^jIA l the 9th Perfian month j vernal. 
jST fire. 

the province of Media. 
JT bringing, bring thou ,from 
<£\jr or IjT adorn mg, from 
to adorn. 


<SL 


Jj\ reft. 

W ; j\ is worth, jrom 


A;I may bring, from 
a Oilid fafety, reditude. 
j,)! Irem, name of a fabulous garden in the Eaft y 
fuppofed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 

}\ from. 

£>S ;The fets at liberty, 
liberty. 

Jj\ afHidmg,/m« • 

^<3 ;\)T to rebuke, afflid, wound. 

Jl from that. 

bsr'Tji thence. 

^jljl from this. 

hs^! j\ hence. 
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on account of. 

As*. if wherefore ? why? 
exg=».jl on account of, 
o&jj T afflided,yf/jw 

t*6i whence. 

U)T experienced, from ^Ciyoj'Y 
temptation, experience. 

(jOj^ejTto try, tempt, 
from amidft. 

from one another, 
to few together. 

LIT like, refembling: appealing. . 

(jiujUfr reft, both from 
a horfe. 

a hearing, found. 

I they liftened. 

a j\ jm! pi. of ^ lecrets, 

I,heaven. 

1 to reft. 

yid (annexed to wordsJ their, 
a tear. 

^jIAjSTT clear, evident. 

^uyriove, friendfhip, familiarity: knowledge, 
difturbing, from 
I to difturb. 
ajU&T* a neft. 

A \~AJada\ confulion, pain. 
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A jiijl pt' Of pS-ftS, tf iiCtS» 

A JlcXxsfl equality, temperance. 

A Obuicl belief, faith. 
a great j greater. 

Jlcl a beginning. 

A pi. of (^jsA4£c branches, 

j to embrace. 

A jU-cl pi. of j.f rivals, jealoufy. 

to Cllt. 

c_flJoT the fun. 

* 

Ajlol or AjUol a bottle; an ewer. 

* > * # • 

^tiUsl to fall. 

jhj.il exalting, from {^assJ^I 

i Afrafiab, proper name. 




jl to inflame. 


jjJ>\ inflaming, from the above. 


tXj.il to create. 




creating, from the above. 


\f>\ or lj.il increasing, 


I to increafe. 

^v^l increafing. 

^ j I alas! 
t^OjUil to fpeak idly. 
^Uol fprinkling, fliedding. 
^tXjUil to fprinkle, lhed. 

I to prefs. 


(jjo! throwing,/rcw 
to throw. 

A ^JcXjI pi. OJ CUpS. 

a ^sJjol their cups. 
a j\j\ affirmation, confirmation. 
a yS I Akber (greater) proper name . 

iS\ or olTl in tell ; gent, vigilant; knowledge, 
^i'1 if. though. 

^f===! filling. (j<Aa£=» I to fill. 

OJ^l now. 

I full. if: 

A Jl the article the. 

a but, except. 

A c^UuJl eflteem, refpedt. 
a ^LyJ I gentlenefs, lenity. 

A mufical notes. 

A^Ay-aJI the mind. 

A v^jO! a thoufand. 
oy4 fprinkled, ftained, from 
to ftain, fprinkle. 
a O God, heaven; divine. 

a cJuJI the Arab . article prefixed to Oo aid, 
ftrength, hand, &c. 

^.i (annexed to words) my. 

^oU4 to prepare; to be ready. 

JUT preparing. 


■jvm ' |i 

a (^Ui fccurity, mercy; fincerity 
cVeThe came; coming. 

0 cXcTto approach: the approach. 

j cXsTT coming and going. 

)jj*\ to-day. 

to-night. 

qT to learn, teach, 
flailed, teaching. 

to mix. 

hope, hopeful, 

a prince, noble. 
oUw Mirkhond lhah , proper name 

mixing, fo?n 
0 T he: that: time: now. 

0 UT thofe. 

to fill. 

a jIUaj! defire, expe&ation, 
bed T there, in that place. 

A and ^sz J flars. 

^jjisUoUl to throw, dart, 
jleXil throw ing, front the above. 
pjjcXJl within. 
eTcXil little. 

to gain, gather, 

(jjc3j<_Xjl to befmfar. 

JjOJ! gathering, gaining. 
yiiocXi! thought, confide ration* 


f thither. 

a£j\ that which; he who. 
a issstf ! or ol^saJ I then, at that time, 
to think. 

to excite, raife. 
railing, exciting. 

Ajhj\ Anvar (ipiendor) proper name . 
l$iT thofe. 

pi. of ^c) rivers. 

or j\ or j he, fhe, it: his, hers, its. 

^ himfelf, herfelf. 
f a voice, found : fame. 
a 0 LT pi. of times. 
fjf devouring, fwa]lowing, from 
to devour. 

jJT bringing, from f 

\jf him, her, it; to him, &c. 
a pi. of ;j leaves. 

^A;jT to bring. 

a throne: a manufa&uring village. 
a cUcj! pi. of£f>j affairs, a&ions. 
a hrft: the beginning. 

Uj 

a forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

a fkilful: endowed with, poiTeffed of: 

people. 

CAyX-L wife. 



4 .g 
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'^Ta fawn, 
iff coming j come thou .from ^OwT 
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C£l or bl O ! fign of the vqc. cafe , 

A ^bl times, days, pi. of ^j 

to ftand. 

(jLljf they; their, eWs*. (pt&jJ theijifelves, 
them: to them» 

fij* O Sir ! 
a (^j! the right hand, 
this. ^bJ thefe, 

here. 

(j-ycsr^l fo, thus, 
hither. 

UCul behold. 
aajI a mirror, 

Igbl thefe. 

(j-u! nature. 




j with j in; to, for. 
b with, poflefled of; fince. 
cob a gate; a chapter, 
ybb Baber, a proper name. 

^fcLb to play. 

Ob the wind, air; let it be, 

zephyr; a gentle gale; the eaft or 
morning wind. 
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wine, 
j\j a load, baggage 
ib Perfian, 


^ nce - 

Jb playing, play thou ,fr. 

Jb again, anew. 

to with-hold. 

Qjdjb a player ; playing, 
yib being, be thou, frotn 
ti,b a baiMw, governor. 

Ov^b it may be; it may happen,/^ (^<V^ 
^cXybb to fprinkle, diffule. 

^.b a garden. ^Lccb a gardener. 

^jJb’u to weave : to tinge. 
a ^J>L> the rennainder; permanent. 

<Jf b fear, care. 

Ob pure, chafte, clean. 

jU/b affectionate. 




j more pure. 

,I<Jinnocent, unblemilhed. 


jjbb beautiful, amiable. 
ojsSL) gentle, pure, lovely. 

<JW a wing: an arm. 

DJb above, upwards. 
(jO»Jb to ftrain. 

<3ltX«b in the morning. 
oti^Jb fifteen. 
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34(5 l\j 

five hundred, 

V 

p&Lt together. 

c\jb it is necelTary ,from upZtdJj 
^{cXAj permanent, from a foot, and the 
participle-of ^ydi,\<S to have, 
to be necelTary. 
wob to accept. 
ya he took or bore up. 

U»yif filar t$iQU 9 ff<m ^d^Ji • 

y*> he ki fled, from Thefast j ap¬ 

pears to be redundant, 

acsd (pi. qUc^v) an infant, 

'fd for. 

A j-zsd metre : the lea. 
a the Jambick meafure. 

a tfaejjsf! the Trochaick meafure. 
a a kind of verfe, confilljng of Iam- 

bicks and Spondees. 
a {yjfsd dual of jsd- the two feas. 
f^ksr? Bokhara, name of a place. 

:v to boil. 


' I may or can give, from 

to give. 

c Xj bad. .o\j bad of me. 

f - 

^!(Jo to or for thefe, 
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know thou. < ^‘CwIcXj I might have 

known, from 
o<J kj give thou tfrom 
Ouj<|o confpicuoufly, publickly. 

^cX^TtXjcXj to become confpicuous. 
accepting, from 
to accept. 

y full, y the bofom : upon Upon thy 
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bofom. carrying, raviftiing,/^ 
to reft. 

I fliould reft, 
to afcend. 
for, becaufe. 

oJTjj arifes, comes, from \^jS^Xy 
iajy a harp, lute, 
ray, fplendor. 
to rife, arife. 

(^jJhklc'vy to finifti, compofe. 
jlA compofing, completing, 
he finifties, performs. 


to raife, exalt. 

{j&y to bear, carry, lead* 
cXJOkj they carry off. 
otVp a veil, tapeftry. 

^£j!o 8 <3^j a chamberlain, porter. 
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aJflc thou, a {king. 

Ou *jt it arrives. 

above, on the top or head. 

^O'v.vwj^j to alk. 

scXaxm ^ we have afked. 
jj he went away. 

a leaf; power; arms; ornament; a mufi- 

cal inftrument. 
to fill. 

to return, recede. 
yj to afcend, mount. 

&Jf *jj a butterfly, moth. 

a protestor, nourilher; educating; educate 
thou. 

{j&jj j> to educate, nourifli. 

(jZjjjj education. 
jjt without, out of. 
together. 

to beware, abftain. 
abftinence, chaftity. 
iS -4 an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, fcattered. 
under, below. 

to wither, decay. 
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they will give up, from 
a garden: a bread:, 
to bindj fbuta 
a boy, ch id, 
much, many. 
u it blofTomed. 

let us break. 
a fight: prudence. 

a Jll oj lazy; a mifcreant. 

a iflaj vain, fruitlefs. 

cXju after. <JTjl c\au afterwards. 

t«yu c ld perfon, imperative from ^Ou.oi to 

command, &c. 
cXmv-oUcj is to my defire. 

OujUCj he fhall dig, from 

j\ JOu leave thou, 
fay thou, from 

it fhall pafs t from 

(fj but. 

a misfortune; without. 

,A oXj a country, region. 

JyJj a nightingale. 
aXXj but. 
v^CLb a tiger. 
a (Jb yes. 

tijAy-j it fhall perifti, from <^c5y« 
therefore. 
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mourn thou, from 
five. oks; x v fifty. 

T*v the fifth. 

<juj binding, compiling; bind thpu. 

Osaj advice, counfel. 

to fuppofe, think, 

<J>cXa.j can bind,/ro/« 

^jjJedUuj- a garden of violets. 

fiiowed, from : c fbe j prefixed 

feems to be redundant. 
to be. 

(^cXj'cWj they wer t%from cj c V- 
ocW a little branch. 




ah excufe. 


a kifs. 
a garden. 
iJvawj^j he killed, 

to hide, cover, conceal. 
pjj an owl. to the owl. 

(fi*j fragrance, fmell. 

*• ^ * • 

rofe-fcented. 

<xj good; in, into. 
jlqj the lpring. 

the manfion of the lpring. 

Ocs=$- chearfulnefs. 

tJ .as becaufe, for, on account of: all, every one.* 
fortune; pre-excellence. 
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_ laharam (the planet Mars) proper name, 

the breaft ’ flde: near: the ancient Per " 
lian language, 
together, one with another. 

without. 

Uj come thou, from t 

,.*Lu> a defart: uncultivated. 

^jLu I flaall find. 
jUj bring thou ,frem 
A white; brightnefs. 

aJLj> a cup. 

fearlefs. 

lu faithlefs, mercilefs. ^ 

thou fhalt learn ,from 
a Ov>o a houfej a diftich. 

JJcUaj inconfiderate. 
irregular. 

without affiftance. 

^ a root, origin. 

without a thorn. 

ignorant. 


tO fift. 


to take captive. 

oouub^ falfe, faithlefs. 
IcXaj openly: a difcovery. 
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JcXaj beartlefs, difeonfolatj?. 

old; an old man. 

Laj adorning, collecting, 

to deck. . 

jjKJ without, out of doors, 
(hedding, lifting ,from 
cxjsmju twenty. 

j before; the front, 
innumerable. 

Jyju inconftant; affli&ed, 
aJIXxj new. novelty. 

^yCo the face, form. 

an elephant. 

^aj fear, danger. 

JU^aj unequalled. 

to meafure. 
feeing. 

jd-o I may fee, both from 
or t^jf endlefs. 
tyAAj helplefs, unfortunate, 
to join, touch. 

OJj-u touching, joining, reaching. 


o 


ol or i>~j (annexed to.‘words) thy. 
IT until, that, in order to.- 
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^eat, flame; iplendor; flrength* defire; « 
fever; contortion. 

^cXjuUIj to caufe to fhine. 

I may turn, tkc.from 

to turn, twift; to flfine,niake warm; to 
be able. ' 

LJ lob' bright. Alining. 

to twift ; haflen; wager. 

"jij obscurity; a hair; a thread; the fumrait, 
^Ijb fpoil, prey, ruin. 

C~£jb obfcurity, darknefs. 


A a biftory, chronicle. 


dark. _j{J darker, 

ojb' freih, new, young. 

^b'ojb’ more frefh, &c, 

^yob' to inflame, burn. 

a |U confideration, Speculation, 
to' let alone, leave, relinquifli. 

a a prefent; rare, elegant. 

prudence, advice; government; regu¬ 
lation. 

A VjfOsj a record, obligation. 

mold, frefli. 

Li' thee^no thee, 

AJlj' harmony, modulation. 


a a tomb. 


voL. hi. 


A A 
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A order, regularity. 

t y thou feareft,/row 


^jcXamjjJ to fear. 

thou mayeft fear. 

A jij&J pointing; thame, anguilh. 


J W * 

A <iSj> a beautiful man or woman; a Turk 


leaving, relinquifhing. 


cor reding; arranging. 


rm : . ,,J— 

a wua*# com pout ion, invention. 
a aJJI t Jbu or ^Jbu aXII omnipotent God. 

A hade. 

A <-JL Jiao hanging, dependent; the molt ele¬ 
gant kind of Perfian hand-writing. 

A JvSUj' negligence: contempt. 

A ^iu relaxation, walking; contemplation. 
^ bitter; feverely. 

bitter in the mouth. 


Uilyj diverlion; a fpedacle, feeing. 
a full, perfed; completion, end; com¬ 

pletely. 

u» 

aV a with; fupplication. 

( y the body, perlon. 

CjJ alone, only; folitary. 
y thou: thy. y thy felt. 


miST/fy 
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(pf* °f £j V s ) Wftorifes. 

I^lyj it is poffible, from IjM 

A ajj'J repentance; converfion. 

to collect; to pay debts* 

A CAAAyj' congratulation. 

{_2yj wretched; empty, naked, poor. 
jkI an arrow: the river Tigris. 
jK) fharp* violent, paffionate. 

^aj a fword. 
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a (Sj> moifture. 

Abjj' the conftellation Pleiades. 
a (jsAyj’ precious: the eighth. 


£ 

L>. a place. 

jciUv an inchanterj inchanting. 
a remedy. 

uf Li. a Allure, a breach. 

U*. to tear, 
a cup, glafs; mirror. 

•Justs* a mantle, robe; bed. 

^ a collection. 

tjh*. the foul; a beautiful woman, 
fouls; friends; lovers. 

A A 2 


m 
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delighting the foul. 

_j\y[s*. having life, an animal. 
a the forehead. 

cu 

A cXa*. iludy, endeavour, 

which j wherefore, why? 

a v-Ji=J js* ( pi. cylaJ^s*) a wound. 

^fortune; the world, globe. 

Circaflia. 
a a crime. 

!j^», or except, unlefs. 

to leap; to feek, examine, 
an eye. 

AyS/sa. a fountain. 

to tafte, try. 

^,1 c OsAwia. I have tailed, 

A cXx=». a curling lock. 

AJbh* a kind of mu heal indrument, a lyre, a 
lute. 

j£~* the heart. jj& heart-piercing. 

what doll, thou do ? comp, of 2* (for &=>.} 

4% * * 

what, and the c Zdperfon pref. of 
Aj^jCs?. how ? what ? 

a (^jcXl! Gelaleddin (the glory of reli¬ 
gion) proper name . 
a cXA=» a volume: the {kin. 

A beauty, elegance. 


misr/ty 
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Gemfhid, proper name. 

A collection, aflembly, troops, 
a garden, meadow. 
p verdant plains, meadows. 

in like manner, 

Assr^Us* in the fame way, 
aXjU^. in this manner, thus, 

VI 

a l3ias. or a^s, paradife, 

<Aas- how many? 
f .j cXos» how often ? 

^Ia*»aas*. fairy land. 
iZIas* a harp, lute, 

when (or like, as, 

feek thou,yhjtf? <jU!was* 
an anfwer, 

young •, a young man. 
youth, 

a (pi- of Jbyf) jewels, 

how ? when, 
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A-Jo^s* when that. 

^ajjs* jouini, name of an author , 

thou m aye ft feck, from ^,am*s* 
As. what, which. 

As*, leaping, from 

j'f* foUr ’ 

ocj^lys. fourteen, 

four hundred, 



J* 
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> t ^ e fourth, 
the world. 

U^Jol^s* conqueror of the world, 
jlcXilyax poflefflfig the world. 

A cXy^. diligence, folicitude. 

Jys- forty* 

what ? eW-o*. what is it ? 
cXo*. he gathers, from 

what doft thou feek ? 
what doft thou fay? 
China: a ringlet. 

1 may gather, from ^cJus* 


a neceffity : poverty. 

a Jowh* arriving; completion harveft, pro¬ 
duce: profit. 

A ksU* Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 
of a poet. 

a JL^a condition, ftate: a thing: time prefent, 
A oJhs* motion, addon •, ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

a cJulde*. (pi. of aajOc^) gardens, 

A Ovjdcs. news j an accident, 
caution. 




Jj*. motion: a vowel. 


mt$r#y 



baa. 

envy, malevolence. 
a beauty, elegance. 

a. e-Ly&a*. followers, troops, 

Ul 

A eJba* true : truth, reafon, 
a oJudb*. fmcerity: truly. 
a ^jCL. a decree; wifdom. 
a ckyXL. fcience; a myftery; a miracle. 
a wife : a dodtor, learned man, philofo- 

pher, pbyfician, 

A JJbs* lawful, 

a ^l^>w a bath. 
a praife, 

a (pi. of OOb*) accidents, news. 

A adlp. affi fiance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi¬ 
nence, mountain. 

a (pi. ff/'ccwb,) neceffaries, neceffities: 

things. 

A coUs* life; a portico, veftibule. 

A {pi. ofdX^J) frauds. 

A living, life; an animal. 


,k( sl 


a thorn. 

jbLib* anguifh, refentmept. 
to rife. 

A pure, excellent i poblp T 


imisr^ 
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a^LU* mind, heart, difpofition.. 

Khakani, name of a poet, 
tid bk earth, duft, 

A (JLk a mole on the face. 

A c»JULk the Creator. 

a lord, grandee j an inn. 
t^ibk [pi. fl/'aulsk) houfes. 

A hiftory; newsj fame. 

oiS^k relate thou, from 

to inform, relate. 

Khoten, Ttortary. 

a cJes 1 ^ a£hamed, blufhing; envy, 

A a blufh, ihame. 

tOck God, 

< 3 Jji<_\=k a prince, lord, patron. 

!tXJ^(cXk O God! O heaven! 

AiUu<X^lc>ck the only Lord God . 

^blOck friend of G od, prop . name. 

U W yk ftately, pompous, 

“W u i 

A lu murmured: it\\,from■ j±. 

€>^k intellect: fmall. 
ocVk. minute, fubtilej minutia?. 
cXkwk. contented. [ am contented, 

content. 

pjL charming, pleafant T 
tj»j k. a cock or hen 3 
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rage, emotion: an attack, 
iX>S> buying} he bought. 
p!j=k the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cyrus, 
a yJcL Khezar, proper name, 

a fodL a muftacho; a line, rule, 

A I C~L a crime, error, 
pljuick palpitation of the heart. 
a c^-)dck the beft part of any thing, the fub«* 
fiance, cream, 

A prukdk fincerity, purity. 

fmiling, pleafant. 
t-jl^ak fleep; a dream, 

1 cpl^sk drowned in fleep, 

the place of reft; a bed, 
jjl^sk eating, devouring. 
p.JkwI^k to be willing, 

pl^k a reader, linger, ftnging; viands, victuals 3 
a table, 

pcXjJ^k to read, fing, 

oj^=k alk, call, wi(h for. 

p^&ll^k you will, both from pJkJ yf 

V-JAik pleafant, fair, gentle. 
fhjjf more beautiful. See, 

^^Jvj^k paoft beautiful, 

(f *j c-jjek. fair-faced. 

or one’s feif. 


MW/sr^ 



fa 




jyL to eat, devour, 
the iun, 




fweet. 


hb yL joy be to— 

fweet-fcented. 

fweet-tempered. 
blood. jJ'jijz*- blood-dropping. 

iSjp* difpofition, temper. 

to chew the cud. 

JUck imagination, phantafy; a fpe&re: vain, 
fruitlefs. 

^Aaf rifm g,from (jXwlX or 
\joVjxX to rife, ipring up, 

thou haft rifen. 


^.!o> darknefs, night. 

<^!t> equity; a gift; lamentation, 
^<^1^ to give. 

_j!0> having, from 
a a family; houfe; town. 

\j I cS Dara, Darius. 

I have, enjoy, poftefs. 

<JJ; i<3 they have or hold. 

C^uiftOk he had, both from 
to have, hold. 

£fOk a wound, fear. 
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a net, fnare, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veffel; (heath, 

Uld a wife or learned man. 
aJIjU!o> prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know, 
learning. 

learned; a dodor, 
learning, literature. 

<~Xaj!< 3 they know, jroin \<S 

AJlti fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball, 
thou knoweft, doll thou know? 

a dominion, adminiftration of judicc, 

jCS in, above; around: a gate. 

uu uu 

(/>/. of pearls, 
to enter, 
to carry in. 

to fufpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree, 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs, 

Ouw^»<3 right, compleat. 

Ovjiid harfh, hard. 

J,<3 was betrothed. 

delay. 

he beholds, from 
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to view, behold. 

within: the heart; iritrails., 

(JjjO the; Perfian language. 

GjO the fea, a wave. 

(jJoLijti to underhand, 
bu jO or iO alas ! 

the hand. 

an enemy. 

^o<3 a regifter, journal; index. 

A Cviuiid minute } fubtile, fmall ; a fubtilty ; 
a minute, 

jdK)j£> depart from, leave. 

it pafifes away. 
ji'c* again: another. 

Jo the heart, 

ravifhing, delightful, comp, of and 
jjj\ participle of ^fissd-j 1 to exalt, fufpend. 

agreeable, falutary, camp, of Jo and 
(for (Sjr*-) P art ' °f to defire, afk. 

^jloJo a miftrefs ; heart-ravifhing, comp . of JO 
andj\Ca particip , of to have, hold. 

heart-wounding, comp, of Jo qnd)y* 
part, of to burn. 

v-aj^rJo heart-deceiving, comp , of Jo and 
part, of to deceive, 

c ,_ >&-£Jo heart-conquering, comp, of Jo and. 
L 3 ^/ rom tc > °P en » conquer, &c, 



: breath: pleafure. 
the brain, the palate. 





a friend; harmony, comp, of ^Cs breath. 


and jLw from to do, make. 


*fS two. 

a a fpecies of large trees; orchard: 

rattles for children. 

Ajj.Cs a circle, orbit, revolution : rolling. 
(jgjjd diftance, abfence. 

)jCs fewing, piercing. 
oCsjjCs twelve. 

Oumj< 3 a friend, mill refs. 

dearer, more friendly. 

two hundred. 

a or aJji 3 felicity; riches; a kingdom* 


Hate. 



oCs a village; a giver: ten. 
j^Cs fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality, 
fear, aftonilhment. 
a villager. 

j\j$> oCs ten thoufand. 

winter, firft winter month, December* ^ 
veflerday. 

a {ph of j\S) friends, families, habita¬ 

tions : a country. 
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he (ci\v,from 
.(£> Jut> to fee. 
fight, 
yefterday. 

•V 

j|Ajc^ another. again. 

a collection of an author's works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal ofjuftice. 


poflefled of, endowed with. 
A naajeftick. 

A gold. 


J 


a tranquillity. 

Jb a fecret, my ft cry. 

£\j a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A c^ijj compafiion, favour. 

^cXj!^ to draw, drive, banifh. 

2 fjj a way, path. 

sii r0 ^> fteal, infeft the highway. 

A fragrant 3 fragrance. 

A c a verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters, 

a £ returning. 





cheek, face; a groan ; the found of a 
mufical indrumeiit. 
jUck; a cheek. 


a aJ an embafiy j a mandate, 
to caufe to arrive, 
to grow ; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

cXawoj arrives, from 
(jcXaxmj, to arrive. 

&jLi jj a line, thread. 

a Jwh; Rafhid (a conductor) proper name.. 
a L^j tender, delicate, lovely. 


J 


lljj motion. 


I went, from 

to go : departure. 

^Ck.\ndij to dance : motion. 
a colouring, painting,embroidery: writing; 

a letter, character ; arithmetick. 

CilAJfj Roknabad, name of a place, 
hjysj (/>/• °ffif) enigmas. 
a he threw; throwing, 
for row, pain. 

OJj a wanton, diffolute, drunken perfon. 

colour, paint. 

many-coloured, various, 
coloured. 

A j JJ right, competent, worthy. 



p-yj the foul, life, fpirit. 

^ Spirit-raifi ng.from 0 <3j^f 

Rudeki, proper name, 

JJJ a day. 

encreadng daily. 

fortune, world, time, an age; wind, 
air, vanity. 

pJ a journal. 

Cone day : fortune, 
fplendid, evident. 
yj more fplendid. 

L^^JJ light, fplendor. 

0m 

A C ''u&jj a garden. 

A '—beauty, elegance* 
tSpj or JJ face, top. 

<SjJ thou doft go, from ^j 
Lp&J thou doft gro w,from 
*_j a road, way* 

A herbs pm, genera!J properly fweet 

bafil. 

to pour. 

jAJ pouring, dropping* 
to buz. 


J 


j {f or JO from: if. 
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vq to be born; to bring forth, 
j\j a complaint: a bed, a place. 

O^jD to complain, 
aJIJ dew; froft, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

a oOv.iJ the moft excellent of any thing/the 
flour, cream. 
yjj above, high, fuperior. 

a wound, blow, ftroke. 
loj difpelling. 

to ftrike, hurt, impel. 
jOj to polilh. 

JJ gold. 

*$j) pale, yellow. 

/jjj a goldfmith. 

ornamented with gold, 

golden. 

to live. 

&Sj from whom ? 
v-ij; a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Potip bar's wife. 
a 0 UJ the world; fortune; time, feafon. 
emerald-coloured, 
made of emeralds. 

{j-fro} ground, earth. 

(jj ftriking, difturbin g,from ^jtV) ..} 

a prifon. 
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/ ^ Vj^l life. 

A J \j) decay, mifery. 
y&j poifon, venom. 

eJ 'Itijty poifonous. 
oJ$ Venus; courage; gall; 

O^J lofs, damage. 

an ornament; beauty.. 

Luj beautiful. 

J UjJ more beautiful. 

cXaj j agrees, /row 

qcXmtV to quadrate, agree with. 

yj under, below. 

1 yj becaufe, for. 


O* 


U, like, refembling. 
a a fhore, coaft, bank. 

^JckLw to prepare, make. 
jLw full of. 

JLu preparing. 

he makes, bcth from 
oOJjLw a compofer, performer. 
yz l* a cup. 

A■ \_?Um the leg. 

a { a cup-bearer, water-carrier. 

a lXJU a traveller; going. 


§L 
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a year, age. 
ajLm a ihade. 
a a caufe, motive. 

to refign, commit, recommend, charge, 
enjoin. 

CCL* light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

a foldier, ibldiery, army. 
otX««wi white. 

ocXa-V" the morning, aurora. 

to take, ravifh. 

(jjLwj taking: a country. 

prai &,from 
^cXiuw to take. 

to (have, erafe, efface. 

injury, oppreffion, tyranny, threatening* 
(jl/iXfOvyjbw the injured, afflicted. 

^jlXyJwv a tyrant. 

the wicked. 

a tyrant, 
to praife. 

A ecibs:^ a kind of carpet. 

A £3^ rhyme, melody; the cooing of doves. 
a < Sjzz?* adoration. 
a 0^3=^ difpofition, temper. 
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A the morning, crepufcle; incbantmeni. 

oUjs ^ 1 or dSjs^ the morning. 

A belonging to the morning. 

(Jet™ adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeech; a word. 

j *j head, end, extremity; love, delire : princi¬ 
pal, fupreme. 

a a lamp, lanthern; the lun. 

from beginning to end. 
j\j>\y» lofty, tall; glorious. 

to banilli to a place, to confine, 
to mix, compofe. 

can occurrence, accident: a tale, fong, 
warbling. 

oX&S'yH wanton; aftonilhed, confufed: a va¬ 
gabond. 

a cyprefs-tree; a horn. 
a j°y ; a prince, chief. 

mixing, front ^ 

1jj+> convenient, proper. 

(^!j^ it is proper. 

of a good difpofition; happy, augull:. 
(.jCOocnni Sadi, name of a poet. 
a an endeavour, diligence. 
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thou pier ceft,from 

to pierce, bore. 

^cXaJw Sekander, Alexander. 
a j quiet, resignation. 

A JUAnw pure water: a chain. 

A aX»Aj*, a chain, feries, lineage. 

A Selman, -proper name. 

a Selim (perfect, unblemifhed) proper 

name, 

Samarcand, a city. 
jeflamine. 
jeflamine-bofomed. 

^aawj a hyacinth. 

a garden pf hyacinths. 

OjL, a ftone. 

ftony. 

a blacknefs: melancholy, 

to burn, inflame. 

I would touch, mb, from 

to ftroke, rub, touch. 
iSjij^ a beautiful kind of red rofe. 

Jjjm inflaming, from 
OJAjmj an oath. 

towards; a place, part, fide. 
a*w three. 

lg>*> Soha, name of a Jlar. 
tall, ered. 
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J^n the far Canopus ? name a Perjan au¬ 
thor. 
thirty. 

2 s Lx>js) or black. 

»* • ♦ 

^ <= .3>Lj.w blacknefs. 

bathed, full of water. 
oOj£>*> thirteen. 
cX^ 2 x>w three hundred, 
filver. 

the face, colour, 
lilvered. 

aaawj the bofom, bread, 
the third. 




yii/1 or (annexed to words) his, her: to him, 

to her. 

a branch, twig, horn. 

^ mirth. 

jX&t the evening. 
s U^Uj in the evening. 

(for ^U*j{) they their. 
t^cJJUj to comb. 
o<3:JUj fixteen. 


st£ a king, emperor. 
fjt, royal, princely. 


a youth, 

one night. 

I > hiL h 3.ftc. 

or make liafte. 

^^JoUCii to make hafte. 
j■& (pi. 0 1 ^ or \3>j&) a camel. 

A a tree. 

A ftrength, force, agility, 

he was: going, from 
to he, &»c. 
wine, 
bafhful. 

balhfulnefs. 
to wafli. 

^ fV* fix. fixty# 

a I ji (pi. of fUh) poets, 

doctors. 

a <xU£ light, flame, fplendor. 
^jIXSj a hunter. 

breaking, from 
to cleave, tear, break. 
a C^LjCx a complaint, 
fugar. 

\Jjf- jXii* eating fugar. 

to hunt, take, feize. 


learned 



. „</ .| a cheft of fugar. 

Ia.kw J 


o ,4 V^ a KW j 

o'” 

/ .gsa£ fugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower. 
Shekefteh (broken) the current Perjtan 
hand-writing , ufed in Hindostan. 
to bloffom j to admire. 

<A-UCij they bloffom, from the above ; 
tejSssJ* a flower, 
patient. 

^jUa£shu*> patience, toleration, 
tyi you, your. tSyi. ly& yourfelvt 
numberj numerous. 

IjlyL ye, you; to you. 
a A-<,lyL odour, fragrance. 

to number, enumerate. 

A the fun •, gold, 

a fcymitar. 

a a candle, wax taper. 

a a^L odour: nature, cuflom; an atom, 
to underffand. 
knowing, from the above, 
or to hear, 

^ oOyAiI have heard. 

diodi they heard ,from 

jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent. 

a Oy* honey, honey-comb. 







m 

a city; the moon ; a kn^ve. 

lOywi infane; enamoured. 
yf* a Hon; alfo a tiger. 
aj\yJi> the top band of a book. 

(Sj\fA 1 Shiraz, name of a place . 

the habitation of lions, 
a lionefs. 

^J a lion. 

Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name. 
fSljjfL of gentle manners. 

a a lord, mailer, pofleflbr, friend: en¬ 

dowed with. 

beautiful. 

J<> honeft-hearted. 

a Luj the zephyr; youth. 

a or _Uw3 morning, aurora. 

moro i n g- 

one morning. 
a y^n patience. 

A a boy. 

a company, fociety. 

a aJLcs^ a leaf, bo.ok, page. 

Ous a hundred. 



* <SL 

Saddar (a hundred gates), name oj a 
Perfian book. 

j\j£> a hundred thoufand. 

to expend, employ, 

A cajuj difficult, fevere. 

a rank, file 3 order. 

A purity, pleasure. 

tu 

a t^5 a calamity. 
a (CAjjua voice, found, noife. 
a fancy, image, formj a fpe&re. 

to feign. 

a ^L*s fading j the feafon of fading among the 
Mahornedans; metaphorically the fpring, 

A (Xmj hunting ; prey. 

Oyya to take prifoner. 




a jCrgl-a mind, confcience. 
A U*j- light, fplendor. 


a joy, mirth, feftivity. 

ajhsr^k> the houfe of mirth , 
a 'w* da a bolder, margin, part. 
a 0JL3 a lock of hair. 
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a kJajJo cuftom, way* manner. 

thou afkcft, from 
A 9 ^Xk> riling, as the fun, 

a defire, avarice. 

A ^J\jL a circuit, walk, 

^ a parrot. 

the deluge. 

A / Jo a fold, ply: folding. 

A yf> a bird. 

ii 

victory: Timur or Tamerlane. 
a ckyUo darknefs. 



A <x>d>lx cuftom, ufage. 

a a cheek; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 

cloud. 

a U&U a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 

A two lovers. 

a aasIx the end, iftue, event, fuccefs; finally. 

A the world., time; learned. 
ifjjM enlightener or inflamer of the world. 
A ^Jx univerfal: plebeian. 
a Abbafi, name of a dynafty of Arabian 

khalifs. 
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oiXj' 0 »L*j£ a place of worfhip. ! 

a wonder, myftery, example, 

A wonder, admiration. 

a oJIcXc juftice. 

A jcXc an enemy. 
a _plJve a cheek, face, temples. 
a a wild Arab. 

a l-jjz an Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A «Uo^c a field, court, area; an empty fpace : a 
dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A jjjs. magnificent, incomparable. 
a cjykc mirth, convention ; the pleafures of 
the table. 

A wile love, 

fondnefs, 

a chafiity, integrity; defence, fafeguard. 

a JLiz. perfume, ottar of rofes. 

L^kc perfumed, fragrant. 
a aJJ I God preferve. 

A cAxc a firing of pearls : a treaty. 

a prudence, memory, art, knowledge; a 

narrative. 

a c^jjxsz punilhment, torment. 
a knowledge, fcience, art. 

A (pl- of learned men, 
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a action, operation. 

a jKkz. amber, ambergris. 

A uaJcXac a nightingale. 

A a fpider. 

a (pi. of vices. 

A Oyc age, time; compact, promife. 

A jUc a touchftone, proof. 

A a vice, crime, ftain. 

A cX^c a feftival, folemnity; joy. 

A (jiuAC mirth, delight; life. 
a a fountainj an eye, look; gold; offence: 

paradife. 

£ 


A c-^jLc abfent, invincible, concealed. 
a duff; a thick vapour. 

A a ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 

a J !jt a fawn. 
a Jjt an ode. 

A cjUJ jt (pi of the above ) odes. 

a <w*c vexation. 
a ~Xc a boy, fervant. 

A ^t care, grief, terror. 

forrowful. 

^t affliction. 


warn i° 





f ■ 

a rofe-bud. 
to fleep, dumber. 

cJ' 

A eiwjti overflowed, from 
a JU an omen, prefage. 
coloured. 

a a>Jo a tumult, faction, difcord, mifchief, 
fcandah 

a jk? glorious; glory, ornament. 

a !<_Xj ranfom, redemption. 

a abfence, reparation. 

J> oblivion, from 

to forget. 

a j> happy. 

fdv S to-morrow. 

J * 

Ferdufi (belonging to paradife) name 
of a poet . 

to fend. 

an angel, meflenger; fairy* 
a Oo J> abfence; a troop; a feft. 

to command. 
jt 9 below: deje&ed. 

OcLj j> felling: he fold ,from 




b to fell. 
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to defcend. 

<SJjf (fir <Sjjj [ ) inflamed Jrrn 
felling. 

6 &jj> he fells, both from 
A £jJ> fplendor. 

0 OJWjj to be dejeaed. 

or y> deceit, from 
J* Feridoun, name of a king. 
to deceive, 
to freeze, congeal, 
o fcattering,/ri?w 0 <JuU*i 
0 t3 /J S*i to prefs, fqueeze. 

A CAS*A*2i eloquence, melody. 

forrow, complaint: alas ! 

A Jo confederation, care. 

U fju confider; is the imperative of 

throwing, throw thou .from 
<-,OJUo to throw, throw away, lay aftde. 

A Uds heaven; the world; fortune. 
a in, into. 

A {jdf abundance: he diddled. 
iffS an elephant. 


W 


»_Kaf, the name of a fabulous mountain . 
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a 03 a form, figure, thape, ilature, 
a a cup, goblet. 

A fate; prcdeilination ; quantity; value ; 

dignity, power. 

a y<Js conftancy, confiftency, confirmation; 

quiet. 

a contiguous, related to. 

a tX_»lvai> (pL oj ocWzs') poems, elegies. 
a a d> a palace. 

A a tale; an a&ion. 

A ocXaa as an elegy, poem. 

A Uia fate, death, judgment; jurifdidtion. 

A aaLj a fragment: fegment, part, 
a cage. 

a iixki [pi. a cattle. 

a a pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 

{pi. of^ks) hearts. 

A^ithe moon. 

(Jhjjfi like the moon. 

A Jji* a word, fpeech, eloquence. 

A violence, force, oppreffion; power; 

chattifement; anger. 

A q*Lo meafure; reafoning, thought, advice, 
argument; a tyllogifm. 

a ^lo ftation, handing; refurredtion: confu- 
iion, tumult. 
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Cefar, an emperor. 

a e3"”as, like, in the fame manner. 

A Katebi (a writer, feeretary) proper 

name. 

a my eyes, comp, of £=» like, 

O’lcXaJ eyes, and (C the infep arable pronoun 

♦Sr 

my. 

to carefs. 

fgt as bufinefs, objedlj a maker. 

a fhop, place of bufinefs; the world, 
a battle, conteft. 

g^ .1^3 expert: one who labours, adj ufls, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

to penetrate, labour, &c. 

I • > L==> a caravan. 


O'JJ 




h==> to leffen. 


would! 

*jU,l£=> a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber. 
^JolSirs to dig. 

a curling lock, 
the body; a form, model. 
f==> defire, wifh. 

defire; the obtaining one’s wifh- 

5 l£=a a place: a ftraw: leflening. 
a pride, magnificence. 


<SL 
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a dove. 

•a a book, letter, writing. 

bsr^ 3 where? whither? how? 

to melt, difpel. 

j!cA£—=> melting,/rw the above . 

OwiloJ^who is there ? 

(yrX&Jf£ei> to leave, neglect. 

to pafs through, 
to pafs: to leave. 
j=h== if: a performer, maker. 

1 / 

1 whom; to whom? hire, rent. 
ioJu }!\jf fporting, lkipping, ftrutting. 
*£*.£==> though. 

O jS builnefs, labour: he made. 

a whirlpool, gulf, precipice. 

aftion, labour, profeflion; life. 




the circling glafs. 
made, from 
^6 S to do, make. 
ot y^=> the neck. 
j a battle-axe, mace, 
to take. 

^SS a wolf. 

warm. U^£=j Warmth. 
<jU S Carmania, name of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge. 
*-==> or &j^=s lamentation, weeping, 

to flee, elcape. 
to weep, 

‘ 5 that, which. 

t0 perform. 

to pals. 

o O^rt0 choofe; to bite. 
ocA^J^feledj mod excellent, noble, glorious; 
bitten. 

(j^y'z perfon, any one. 

fpreading, Are wing, from 
to fpread, drew, fcatter. 

break, tear. 

breaking ,the above. 

UjJ conquering, opening, hoc. from 
(jciUu/"to open, difcover, conquer? to rejoice. 
OuUThe difcovers,yi-(9;» the above. 
to become: to kill. 

to break, rend, 
to fcatter, diffolve. 

Cache mire, name of a place. 

C>jh*y he has difcovered, &c. from 

to difcover, open, conquer, delight. 
jyi*S a region, climate, country. 

J QiX/JhS' I have differed or drawn. 
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sis 

r . 

v-AJ^the hand, the palm. 
oJLf^hjg laid. jUoL^ lpeech. 

I faid, both from 
to fpeak, fay; fpeaking. 
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t fXf thou haft faid; he faid. 

<JS (g«l) a rof ' e - 

JJ^(geel) clay. 

e-jXj^rofe -water. 
aJ^O hair, locks. 
fkf a word, writing, oration. 

Gulendam (rofe-refembling, from 


U , JHI 

a rofe, and ^ !<Jol form, figure, See.) a proper 
name. 

a diadem, cap. 
a rofe-bufh. 
iSyM rofe-feented. 

Ajdf a clofet, Cottage, hut. 
j\ yL> a bed of rofes. 

Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower of 
roles) title of a celebrated book. 

(f jj^kf a beautiful fpecies of red rofe. 

a rofe-garden. 
fJexXf' rofe-cheeked. 

A 

^UuLf role-coloured. 

. lire wing flowers. 
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a role-walk; bower, delightful place, 
fe - coloured. 

a cjUI/" (pi. of ^ r 3.5) the whole; univerfal. 

The whole works. 

little; defective; abfent. 

y^lyto infcrt, place, commit; to loofe, li¬ 
berate. 

a perfection, accompliihment, fimfhing. 

of little value, y^sss lefs. 

tJjtXySra with little fenfe. 

do thou; doing, from ^<3y== 
j\j&sssi a boundary, margin, fide, part, ihore; a$> 
embrace. 

iXkjS a vault, arch, tower, cupola. 

OJS rotting, from 

Xao or to rot. 

yff a fervant maid, female Have. 

y=» where? 

y=> fay thou, from yiiSsj 

an ear, u 

liften thou ,from 
to liften, 

y=> a corner. 

^cjf=s I {mote, from 

to finite. 

^ytyTvarious, many-coloured. 


§L 
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9j£s& a mountain. 

■jr&y a jewel, pearly luftre; offence; felf-exiil- 
ing; 

a£==> who, which; fince. 

^ f~=> who. 

^yixXthe univerfe. 

^Aj^taking. v 

C^yS' might take, both from 
uw/who is it ? comp, of i^J==> who, and 3d 
perf pref of ^jj 

,aX*£=d or {jrfzz* hatred, revenge, rancour, 
fall of. 

^jjf that thefe, comp, of f and 

J 

a tulip. 

a border or bed of tulips, 
to move. 

e_-J (pi, (^UJ) a lip j margin. 

u» 

A u-J the heart, pith, marrow. 
oJLJ up to the brim, 
an army. 

jfdii} a conquering army. 

A '—cbj benignity, gentlenefs, grace, favour, 
humanity, generofity, 

<Jod a ruby, ruby lip. 


misr^y 
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mi 
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a lack, a hundred thpufand. 
a <3 ^^- for the worship (of God) csmp- of 
) for, and) for the Arab . article $ 
adoration. 

a 0 LJJ the moil precious fort of pearls j beau¬ 
tiful women. 
a a lion, 
but. 

A jJsJ Leil or aXA night. 


' JU) Leila, a woman s name. 


r 


^ (annexed to words) my. 

A sU water, liquor, juice. 
a U that, which. 

Lc we; our. £>jeL U ourfelves. 
ot>U female; a woman. 

;U a ferpent. 

I ;Lc US ; to US. 

A oJU bent ,from 
^jcXJU to rub, grind, polifli. 
to remain, 
to referable. 

OJjLo they remain, from 
jsU the moon: a month. 

" isL« with cheeks like the moon. 

Cwith a face like the moon. 
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lunar, monthly j a fifli. 

a (JjU inclining, having a propenfity, 
left, by chance. 

A A-e extended, dilated, fpread, 
do not afkyfrm 

a ;JU*> fimilitude, refernblance, 

a rhyme. 

A an ailembly, banquet. 

A i^jjJcsr 0 Megenun (diffracted with love) 

^cr name, 

A £ rr ns£' # a place where people aflemble; a col* 
let!ion, junction. 

A cxjrsf® love, friendfhip, benevolence \ affect¬ 
ion ; company. 

A asf* a friend, miftrefs; amiable, dear, 
beloved. 

A confined, imprifoned. 

A (^a friend, counfeilorj fpouft, hulband, 

wife; any one who from their ftation in $ 
family is admitted into the karam or women’s 
apartments. 

a yLs:' 0 vile, contemptible, trifling, 

-w . •*;'. 

A ,Jcs:' c place, time, opportunity i 

Mohamed (praife-worthy), proper name, 

a s^cs:'® affliction, dilgrace. 
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yi.-* 

contracted ; an 'epitome, 

A cjLJCcs^® difcordant, confufed. 
a magazine, treafury. 

A j>Q*o governing; a governor, magiilrate. 

a a fpace of time. 

a aftonilhed, difturbed. 

a to tafte; the tafte, palate. 

me ; to me. 

a (pi. favours, graces. 

a 1aU-o defire, will, affection. 

A J>\jc (pi- remedies, plaifters. 

o L or a man, hero; brave. 

jo courageoufly, manfully, 

^ to die; to be extinguiflied. 

A courtefy, generofity. 

oOj-c joyful tidings. 

enamoured, intoxicated. 
a c JJJ**~* difdainful; rich; content. 

A perfumed; the palate. 

A the fight. 

0 0j v i s o\$U*«* to view. 

A the eaft, 

a Jj^Arc attentive; attention. 

UCL* mufk. iSyjOu* fmeliing of muflt. 
muiky. 
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s INDIA 
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A p or an hemiftich; one half of a fold¬ 

ing door. 

A ^cJwz-fl a fource: infinitive. 

JUauo Mofella, name of a place . 

W * ?r. * - * ■ * • ^v* ' 

UJ 

a icjya* damage, di fad vantage. 
a a finger, mufician. 

A jyXx* an -excafe^ .ct , 

A a battle; field of battle. 

a friend, a lover., 

A as^imX« a miitreis. 

a Jax*> feented, perfumed. 

A J JLx^c rea {enable, rational, probable, perti¬ 
nent. 

a L^juo an enigma* rnydery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

a OjyXo eftablifhed, known. 
a a pried of the Perfees, Guebres or wor¬ 
d-tippers of fire. 

cup-bearers. 

joLa the brain, head, marrow, dub da nee, or bed 
part of any thing. 

A Oo^li-c reparation, alienation. 
a ^Uu# condition, dation \ dignity5 office: refi- 
dence: mufical tone, 

A^.t-dJC* quantity, ipace, number. 

A Csvak* intention, will, defire. 



a vJjU a conductor, mover, difpofer, 
a uuUUCb a recoin pence, reward, 
perhaps, by chance: unlefs. 

Jc.® wme. 

A £\X*> a failor. 

A c.X,Lo a kingdom, power, pofteftion, inherit¬ 
ance ; an angel. 

A rays of light. 

(^e I: my. ^>-*e myfelf. 

A lyJU finiflied, concluded, 

OdU full of, endowed with, 

A JjvU a houfe of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night; a day’s 
journey, a ft age. 

A a conqueror, triumpher. 

A c^juu^b advantages. 

A a bird’s bill. 

jUJU> do not bring, the imperative of 
with the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative imperative oj 

A ^ a wave. 

a a caule; an acceptor. 

A ojJj* melodious; adjufted, arranged, 

weighed. 

A ffme, feafon, 

A Mu ful, name of a place. 
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iSj* hair. 

A <X>j*o firm* 

a feparated, repudiated, abandoned. 

^ the fun; moon; love; a feal-ring: a gold 
coin about ll. l6s. 




like the moon. 


wine. 


^ char aft erifick of the pref. terife. 

4, do not bring, the negative imperative of 
O 

between, among: middle, 
do not mix or ljprinkle, the negative im¬ 
perative of I 

thou faweft, 2 d perfon prefent of 

tjys^ro a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 
veifel. 

^ yfOyue thou knoweft. 
fr* mg, from 

) )j^t, the fon of a prince or great man, a knight, 

IMirza Mahadi, proper name. 
thou grow? from 
thou firikeft. 

Oaay** is it becoming ? 
cloud, a fog. 
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ot wine, comp, oj ^ wine, 
*• ♦ • 

draw e ft, beared:, 
ain, from 


O 

U not. Oyyol U hopelei's. 

pure, lincere j like. 

^Lyi’U imperfed, 

:>oJj worthlefs, defpicable. 
a ojcSli memorable events; rare. 
5 U^riU Nadir Shah, proper name. 
JU blandifhments j wantonnefs. 
idSjlJ gentle, tender, delicate. 

elegant, delicate, amiable. 
aX*X^U unblown, unblemilhed. 
ignorant, 

a jAj a conqueror, defender. 
a J6\J a fpedlator, fupcrintendant. 

AiU a bag (of mufk): the navel. 
<S~\ J full of. &S\J fuddenly. 
unexpectedly, 
plaintive, complaining, 
to complain. 

j.U a name. thy name. 
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illuftrious; a hero. 

A^U a book, hiftory. 

^(J bread. 

A l^jU a viceroy, deputy, 
a battle, war. 

<3 is not. ^<3 jaJ I would not Have been. 
A ^ ^a j a prophet. 

^jUj I will not turn, 
gjjjiJu do you not fear. 

it is impofftble. 
a ji:iJ fcattering, difperfing. 

A jki profe; to difrufe, ftrtnv. 

( I would not have fought, or leaped. 

a ^sz J a ftar, planet: fortune. 
a grammar, fyntax. 

as^- hunting; the chace; prey. 
ca\i.xcsz J firft. 

^.A>ics: J ' NakQiebi, proper name. 

Jt male. 

^jn£=ay a narciifus. 

t *y gentle, tame; light: foft. 

c3jJ near. 

A J*j defeending; holpitality. 
a Jjjjj defeent; happening. 
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A c Nifkhi (a tranfcript) the character 

fn which Arabick manufcripts are generally 
written. 

A 


j a gale. 


to caufs to fit down. 

A h>Uuj alacrity, pleafure, 

0 cAJUJ to fix. 

to fit down* ■ 
you do not hear, 
fitting, from 

a ccc^ J counfcl, exhortation. 

^ 5 -eUai Nezami, name of a poet. 

A Jai the fight, the eye. 
jbjai rolling the eyes, ogling. 
a jjaj verfe; a firing of pearls. 

to call or fing aloud. 

a CAyXi a benefit; victuals, 
beautiful, good; fvvift. 

A C^yXi rau'fick, harmony. 
a (wJu foul, ielf; breath; defire. 

A pud gain, utility. 

a cXiu ready money. 

A (jiaitJ painting, embroidery. 

A Juu a narration, report, copy, tranflation. 

)\S3 a pidlure, ornament; a beautiful woman. 


Negariftan (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book . 
tsdXj fubtilties, myfteries. 

Jij to view. 

(SjkJ or jX> good. 

tjfS or 3 lXi cuftody, care, obfervation. 

j\<y<x£S preferve thou, imperat. of ’^X>ii6AXi 
l^J fhowing. they fhow. 

to fhow. 

melody, voice: wealth. 

V>! y (pi. of u-v.U) viceroys, &c. 
to jfoothe. 

Jty foothing, from the above. 

(pi- ejUyl^j) a favour. 

5 Jujly foothing, warbling,//^//* 
aJI^j a benefit. 

a ciojj a turn, change, watch, centinel. 
to relieve guard. 

jlyjy the fpring, the early fpring; new year. 
a the prophet Noah. 


a a complaint. 

£>y ninety. 

a jjj light, brightnefs. 
jjjjf f he firfl day of fpring. 

&i$jy nineteen. 

(jzy drinking, a drinker; any thing drinkable,, 
from 
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s)*J or to write* 

J write thou, from the above, 
Aj nine. 

aj placing, from 
<jcily to place. 

y.l 5 Oly we have placed, 

Jly a tree, thrub. 

<^ly hidden, from 
A ^y a river; flowing. 

{j-ijyj to hide, lie hid. 

a pipe, flute. 

Jxj even, alfo: again, 

there is not. 

«to write. 

<SjJ good, excellent. 
jXXi bright, beautiful, elegant, 
refutation, goodnefs. 

<the river Nile. 


j and; he, the, it. 

after, behind, again, 
to detain. 

A evident. 

A adions, occurrences, events: battles: 

misfortunes. 
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Van, name of a town. 

A effence, fubftance, exiftence, natures 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a 

being to. 

,ij or like, pofle fling. 

A <J>jj a leaf of a tree or paper. 

Jj and from. 
iXiJj it blows, from 
he, (he, it is. 
like, refembling. 

a JIwjj enjoyment; arrival; meeting; con¬ 
junction. 

A ^>j fituation; a&ion; geft'ttre. 

A lij good faith; a promile. 

A lJj but: a prince: a (lave. 

he, (he, it; his, her, its. 

Aii yj a defert; depopulated. 


A dreadful, terrible. 

a or feparatiort, abfcOce. 

a an aflault; impetuoflty. 

J> or f every: foever. 

Herat, name of a city. 

whenever. 


or whatfoever: 

or cX^s»^& although, 
Lsz^* wherever. 

*£=> t-sz^ 3 ^ wherefoever; 

!/ 

3 ^ 




ever. 


7 


never. 


a£-=>^ or <sAJl ,& whofoever. 




a thoufand; a nightingale, 
to be, exift. 

Ovi*3> eight. eighty, 

eighteen. 

feven. citJoc^s feventy. 
ocXa$> feventeen. 

A 0 U> whether, but. 

^ and, alfo; together: both. 

a (annexed to words) their. 

of the fame neft. 
only. 

^cXJLySb diredtly. 

of the fame inclination, 
of the fame banquet. 

^Aw*Ay$> lying on the fame pillow, 
in the fame way. 
or Jr?^ like, as. 
ajLzszy^ 1 fleeping together. 
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breathing together, 
an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion, 
all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 

r ^ 1 went ,from j 

always. 

black; an Indian, 
time, feafon. 

jy& yet. 

A y air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

^JltXv* doft thou not know? from 


<i a 


to lay down. 


l£. 


UO! or. 

cjLi or 0 L>b finding. 

^jb I may find, both from (jvXib 

d\j remember; memory, record. 
jl> a friend, miftrefs; defender; power, advan¬ 
tage. 

JjjL) O heaven ! O Lord! comp. o/bO! and 
\y>j a lord, matter. 
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0t3;b eleven. 

jeflamine. 

OoLi he found, from ylili to find. 
c^s'L* a ruby. 

Ou f annexed to words) thy. 
a iAj the hand; aid, power, ftrength. 

(annexed to words) their. 

^jiju that is to fay, viz. 

L^jy prey, fpoil, booty, 
one. 

aj'Uj a hero, conqueror; incomparable; un¬ 
equalled. 

C precious, valuable, rare, 
zulc XJCi ineftimable, rare, 
one moment. 

jOOu one or two, a few. 
one another. 

one day. 

(annexed to words ) my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy. 

Jofeph. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The greatejt part of the following Piece was 
deflgned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian. 
language, which was printed in 1771* It might 
eaflly have been fwelled into a larger treatife, by 
adding more copious extratls from the Perlian 
writers, both in profe and verfe but , as the change 
cffyle may be feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufandy it feemed equally ufeful and lefs oflenta- 
tiousy to exhibit only a few chofen fpecimens from 
the bejl authorsy and chiefly from the Poets, who , 
in all nations , have taken the greatejl pains to 
harmonize and improve their language. 
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HISTORY 

OF 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE . 


Most of my readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrels of the Perfian 
language, through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjeff, which will 
afford them neither amufement nor inftrudion, 
and can be agreeable only to thofe few men, 
who apply themfelves to the obfcurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intercourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions; and the tranfition ap¬ 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the hijlory of mere words , and from the 
revolutions of the Perjian Empire to the varia¬ 
tions of the Perfan idiom: but it lhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poffible, the 
drynefs of the fubjeft, by interfperling the nar¬ 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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as to the fecond objection, it may be all edged,, 
that a confderable change in the language of any 
nation is ufually effeSted by a change in the go¬ 
vernment ; fo that literary and civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to prove and illuftrate one an¬ 
other. 

The Hiftory of the Pcr/ian tongue may be 
divided into four periods, like that of the Em¬ 
pire; not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the hate, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which, we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialed of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namely, 
the Saf'anian and Mohammedan dynaflies: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Per fan Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polifh the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele¬ 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi¬ 
ble; and we are a flu red by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the whole education 
of the Perf an youth, from the age offve years to 
twenty, conjisted in three points only , riding, throw¬ 
ing the javelin , and the practice of moral virtue ; 
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ch account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo¬ 
lumes of parchment , on which the Perfans were 
obliged by a certain law to tv rite the annals of their 
country, was probably invented by Ctejias, that 
lie might give an air of authenticity to his im¬ 
pertinent fables ; for fuch literary impoftures 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We are far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Periians, efpecially 
thofe of the fecondperiod, were entire Arrangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpol ithed, who had not a cuftora of celebrating 
the noble ails of their ancefors, and inciting one 
another by fangs and panegyricks to an imitation 
of their virtue; and Strabo, a very different au¬ 
thor from Diodorus, afferts, that the Periians 
ufedfrequently to fing the praifes of their ancient 
Heroes and Demigods, fometimes with a mujical 
injlrument, and fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their ftudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any ihadow of exadlnefs. 

The Greek Hiftorians can give us no light on 
jhis fubjedrj for neither Themistocles , who fpoke 
jhe dialedt of Perfa like a native, though he 
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ad fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenopbcn, whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contracted without a 
knowledge of his language;, feem to have read 
the works of the Perjtatis , or even to have 
known their characters; but were perhaps con¬ 
tented to exprefs their fcntiments in Verfian 
with eafc and fluency. Nor are we much en¬ 
lightened by the writers after Alexander ; not 
even by thole, who have defcribed the life of 
that Hero: for Curtlus, who compiled his rhe¬ 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perjian as of Scy¬ 
thian, though he drefies up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thole nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in¬ 
deed, are here and there interfperled in thefe 
hiftories, which are Hull ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perfia f; but we can no more form an 


* Themis t odes omne illud-tempus (anni unius fpatium) Uteris 
fermonique Pergaruw dedit, quibtis adeo eruditus eft, tit mult6 com- 
modius dicatur apud Regem verba fecifle, quam hi poterant, qui in 
Per side erant nati. Corn, Nep. in Themist. 

f Thus Roxana, Statira, Parisatis, feem to be corrupted from 
JlosKan Siinra Purhada which Sig¬ 

nify, Splendid, a Star , Angel-born. Pasargadcs, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appears to be compounded of Pescr j+xJ a Child, and 

COO Oada, a House: i. e. a child of the Royal Family. To this 
we may add, 1, that Art or Ard which begins many Persian 
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idea of a whole language from a lift of broken 
phrafes or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon- 
nedfed line or a ftngle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa¬ 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the Per - 
fans themfelves; and the great traveller Chardin , 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo¬ 
ple, among whom he refided fo long, and whole 
manners he defcribes with fo much copioufnels 
and learning: but he declares, after all his re- 
fearches, “ That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loft; in which no books are extant, 
“ and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
“ ing: that the Guebres , who are the remains 
of the Parjis , or Adorers of Fires, have an. 
idiom peculiar to themfelves; which is fup- 






names,, lignites Strong; as Ardeshtr f Artaxerxes,<3 ;! or* 

The strong Lion, Ardevdn or Ar deb an The strong Guard, 

&c. 2. that the termination dates, as Mithridates, &c. i the Persian 
dad «jy|<3 and anfwcrs to the Sag©-* of the Greeks > as 
and the like. If it were poflible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
thefe old Persian names, fuch an enquiry would be little mote than 
learned trifling; for to collect a number of folitary words, without 
any books which they might enable us to read, would be like pro¬ 
curing at random a multitude of keys, without any cafket which 
they might help us to unlock. 


\A 

jJjtW THE I-IlSTORt Of 

^ pofed, by the Perjiam in general, to be 
“ a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
dent tongue: that, if you believe their own 
“ account, the Magi, who relxded at Yezd in 
“ Car mania , have preferred this language from 
“ father to l'on, after the diffolution of their 
“ Monarchyj but that, for his part, he has 
“ found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ jftoiy: that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ flrange characters, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfelf that they are old Perjian letters; ef- 
‘‘ pecially, iince they bear no kind of refem- 
“ blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
** PerfepolisP The authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ilarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books afcribed to Zorocijler , 
which a French adventurer, who tr(inflatedthan 
from the travjlation of a certain Gipfy at Surat\ 
has had the boldnels to fend abroad as genuine: 
but, to avoid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting 
the paifage, it feems neceffary to tranferibe the 
very words of Sir John Chardin , which the 
reader may fee at the bottom of the page *. 

* Quand a Vancicn Pawn, c’eft une langue perduu $ on n’en 
trouve ni livres ni rudimens. Lcs Guebres, qni font les redes des 
Pases oU Igw'coles, qui fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis la de¬ 
finition deleur Monarchies ont un Idiome partlculier ; mais on !e 
croit pH'1 tOt wi jargon que leur ancieODe langue, Iis dilciit quo lcs 
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' >m this we may reafonably conclude, that 
the gibber ifh of thofe fvvarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a nxiferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelves for the 
priefts of IJis, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajler, and their 
barbarous dialed: for the ancient language of 
Perjia . But let the rofy-cheeked Frenchman , to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty , and the vajl 
extent of bis learning: it is fufficient for us to 
have expofed his follies, deteded his impofture, 
and retorted his invedives, without intuiting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Dry dens Ode, to fay the fain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perf an language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN kings, who ftouiifhed from the opening of 

Pnitres, qui fe tiennent a Yezd, vilte de la Carcimanic, qui eft leur 
Pi ice et leur principals place, fe font tranfmis cette langue julqu’ici 
par tradition, et de main en main; mais quelque recherche quc j’en 
aVe fait, je n’ai rien trouv6, qui me pvit perfuader cela. Cea 
Guebrcs ont a la verite des livres en cara^teres et en mots ineonnus, 
dont les figures tirent aflez fur celles des langues/qui nous font le 
plus connues $ rnais je ne faurois croire que ce foit la i’artcien 
Perfan, d’autant plus que le cara&ere, dont j’ai parld, elt entiere- 
ment different de eelui dcs infcriptions de Pcrtepulis. de donnerai 
des ectypes de Tun et de l’autre caradferej dans la clefcription du fa- 
xneux monument qiu re lie en ce lieu-l&» Chardin, Tom, V. 
Chap Ilf. 
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/the third century to the middle of the /eventh ; in 
which period an Academy of Phyfick was 
founded at Gandi/afor , a City of Khorafan, and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tution, it became a fchool of poetiy, rhetorick, 
djaledsick, and the abitraCl fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Per/an tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele¬ 
gant dialeCt; which, being conflantly fpoken at 
the court of Be bar dm Giir in the year 351, ac¬ 
quired the name of Deri, or Courtly, to diftin- 
gulfh it from the Pehlevi , or, Language of the 
Country . 

It muft not, however, be imagined, that the 
life of the ancient dialed: was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more polhhed idiom ; for feveral com- 
politions in Pehlevi were extant even after Ma¬ 
homed. , which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajfanian Princes. Anujhirvan , 
furnamed The Jujl, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fxth century,- having heard from fome tra- 


( SL 


vellcrs, that the Indian Monarchs had a collection 
of moral fables, which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Bar&uieb into India, with orders to make 
hknfelf mafter of the Sanfcrit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa¬ 
bles. Thefe orders were punctually executed; 
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arznieh learned the Indian tongue, and, having 
at a great expence procured a copy of the book, 
tranflated it into the Pehlevian dialed!: about 
an hundred and forty years after, his work was 
turned from Pehlevi into Arabick, by order of 
Almanfur , fecond Calif of the Abbafdes j and 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan¬ 


guage of Europe, under the name of Calila 'wa 
Demna, or, The fables of Pilpay . There is a 
fine copy of the Arabick verfion in the publick 
library at Oxford and if the work of Barzuieh 
could be found, v/e fhould be enabled to reco¬ 
ver a Confiderable part of the old Perfan lan¬ 
guage ; the fame, perhaps, which was fpoken 
in the fecond period by Themijlocles and Xenophon. 

In the reign of Anvfinrvan, who protected 
the arts and fciences in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born ; who, by the force of 
his Eloquence, and the fuecefs of his Arms, 
eftablifhed a mighty Empire, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia , to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjedt of this difeourfe, he polijhed the lan¬ 
guage of his country , and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer fince his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadejjia in the year 650 gave the 
lad blow to the Perfan Monarchy; and the 
vol. in, EE 
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hole Empire of Iran was foon reduced unde 
the power of the fir ft Mahomedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government in 
Bagdad} where the Arabkk language was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoft perfection: 
but the ancient literature of Pcrffa, which had 
been promoted by the family, of Safari, was 
exprefsly difeouraged by the immediate luc- 
ceffors of Mahomed, for a reafon, which it is 




proper to explain. 

At the time when the Alcoran was firft pub- 
lifhed in Arabia , a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome Per/ian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who were extremely de¬ 
lighted with them, and uled to fay openly, that 
the Jlorics oj griffons and giants were more amuj 
tng to them than the moral leffons cj Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was imme¬ 
diately written, to flop the prog refs of thefe 
opinions i the merchant was feverely repri¬ 
manded; his tales were treated as pernicious 
fables, hatful to God and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from the fame motive of policy, deter¬ 
mined to deftroy all the foreign books which 
fhould fall into his hands. Thus the idle lo¬ 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fetting his 
legends in competition with the precepts of a 
powerful Lawgiver, was the caufe of that on- 
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fm in the Mahdmedans, which induced 
them to burn the famous library of Alexandria , 
and the records of the Perjian Empire. 

One book, however, bolides the fables of 
PHpdy , efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealots: it was an llijiory of Perjia in the Peh- 
levian dialed, extracted from the Saffanian an¬ 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, by the com¬ 
mand of Anujhirvan. Saad, one of Omar's 
Generals, found this volume, after the vidory 
at Cadejid , and preferved it for himlelf as a cu- 
riofity: it palled afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length mandated into fomo 
other languages of Aft a*. 

It was a-long time before the nativb Perjiani 
could recover from the fhock of this violent 
revolution; and their language feems to have 
been very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
Abbafides began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arofe in the different pro¬ 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry , revived in Perjia , and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Governor of a city, u ho 
had not leveral poets and men of letters in his 


* This (lory is mentioned in the life cf the Poet Tcrduf*, pre* 
fixed to :m edition of hb works. 
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train. The Perfian tongue was consequently 
restored in the tenth century, but it was very 
different from the Deri or Pehlevi of the An¬ 
cients: it was mixed with the words of the Al¬ 
coran, and with expreffions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perjians conhdered as their 
mailers, and affedcd to imitate in their poetical 
meafures, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a Juft no¬ 
tion of this new idiom, it feems neceifary, firit 
to produce a fpecimen of pure Arabick, and, 
afterwards, of the purejl Perfian that can be 
found ; by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perfick, in 
which both languages are perfectly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of DamaJ'cus: it contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajlern Banquet; and moil of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 
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^ CiX**UJI AaJ! 

C^OmacU ololi JLzj>J ! (mU 

« ^Vwj-aJI ^ A.s>A^C <2^jw2J 
LpU AaJ I 0\J\J 

y : A< C-Jii! ^J5 C-*b!y^ 
£j!<_Xj A>j C-A/ia^l ey/^j 

l» 4 

^ Aa -j o^y ^ 4 ^' o - * 

jo\a ohj 

^•^Ov! s4^l ^iii u4v^ 

u)Jr\ 4 Ijj (J)*-' v ' I (^m l*Jo I C-^vJ^-C 

JyOJ* aJ lilcX^l C_J,XjU 

o^bySaJ ^XjjJ *£' J _jii 

UjUxJfb ! J\£ 

V lj ob^* &y *V crir 

^ jyJ 

iSJjlJj ^yl aaoJ'j (_y UxJ f (^U 

ea^b-ibj sL^an ,*ys: J 


that is; “ We have a banquet, into which for- 
“ row cannot enter, and from which mirth can 
* ( never depart. It comprifes every fpecies of 
*‘ Beauty; and he, who fecks the joys of life. 
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cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
more pleafure to youth than Riches'*: here 
“ the lire a m of life is unfallied, and all our 
** cares are dilperfed. Here the mikinefs of 
"our gentle darling gives eafe to our love 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
“ tate from his faith. We have a bovver, on 
“ which the dew-drops fparkle; and in which 
“ the breeze becomes feented with the fra- 
grance of mu Ik. You fee the various blof- 
“ foms, which rcfemble ftars blazing and glit- 
“ tering in the firmament, Here the wonderful 
“ beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
" narciffus and the violet, bring the fair objefis 
w of my love to myremembran.ee. You would 
“ think you favv my beloved looking mildly on 
" you with her foft, tender, languifliing eye: a 
" nymph, in whom every charm and every 
perfe&ton is collected; whofc curled locks 
“ hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
" or he mace of ebonv (with which the Afia- 
“ ticks fir ike an ivory ball in one of their fa- 
“ vc■•'rite flaysf the pomegranate brings to my 
** mind the blufhes of my beloved, when her 
" cheeks are coloured with a modeft refent- 
¥ ment. Our cups are fuch as our fouls defirej 


* The fame word Ghana in Arahick (Ignitus both Singing and 
Wealth . 


they Teem to he filled with the dreams of 
“ friendlhip and cheerfulnefs. The goblets 
“ and vafes of China appear to my fight, like 
“ the (tars of heaven fhining in the Zodiackh‘ 

I might here have fcledted a more ancient 
example of Arabick , either from the poets be¬ 
fore Mahomed , or from the illuftrious Abu Te- 
mdm, who tl airifhed in the ninth century* ■, but 
the language has remained unaltered from the 
earii|ifi: antiquity to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli¬ 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The olddl Perjian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thofe of FERDUSF, of 
which it will not be improper to give a fliort 
account, as far as they relate to my prefent 
fubjed. 

At the clofe of the tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in tire 
city of Gazna: he was fupreme ruler of Za- 
bkjlan, and part of Khorafan , and had pene- 


* Abu Tcmam publiftied an excellent Anthologia of Arabick 
verfes, entitled IJamdstl, of which he gave a copy to an Asiatic:lc 
Prince, who pi dented him in return with Jive thousand pieces of 
gold, and made him at the fame time this elegant compliment. 






lOJ 


V 


My present is less mluable titan thy 
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trafecl very far into India, where by this time 
the religion and language of the Arabs and Per- 
Jwns had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palace of this Monarch, 
among whom was FERDUSI, a native of Fus 
or Mejhed. This moft learned man, happening 
to find a copy of the old Per jinn Hijiory above- 
mentioned, read it with eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the moft ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of Afrajiab and KboJ'ru , or 
Cyrus, feemed to afford an excellent fubjeCt for 
an Heroick Poem, which he accordingly began 
to compofe. Some of his epilodes and deferip- 
tions were fhown to the Sultan, who com¬ 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole Hijiory of Per fa in a feries 
of Epick poems. The poet obeyed; and, after 
the happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finilhed his work, w hich 
contained lixty thouland couplets in rhyme, all 
highly polifhed, with the fpirit of our Dry den 
and the fwcetnefs of Pope. He prefented an 
elegant tranfeript of his book to Mahmud, who 
coldly applauded bis diligence, and difmifted him. 
Many months clap fed, and Ferduf heard no 
more of his work: he then took occalion to re¬ 
mind the King of it by fome little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace; 
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t, where an Epick poem had failed, what 
effect could be expe&ed from an Epigram? At 
length the reward came; which confided only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult: he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart; 
where he wrote a mod noble and animated in- 
veftive again!! the Sultan, which he fealed up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he had rea- 
fon to fufped, was his greateft enemy, alluring 
him, that it was a diverting tale , and requefling 
him to give it to Mahmud , when any affair of 
fate or bad fuccejs in war Jhould make him more 
uneafy andfplenctick than nfual*. Having thus 


<SL 


* See a tranflation of this Satire in a Treatise on Oriental Poetry, 
added to the Life of Nader Shah in Trench, Volume X,— 
Tins poem is not unlike the Xa (mg of Theocritus , who, like the 
impetuous Ferdwi. had dared to expofe the vices of a low-minded 
King* The Persian poet has this couplet in his Satire 

*JSL 

eXo \j iNy^ssf 9 

that is; Had l written an many time? in praise of Mahomed and 
All, as 1 hare composed for king Mahmud, they would hate showered 
an hundred blessings on me. A thought like that of Shakspeare in 
fVolscy* s celebrated fpeech : 

Had / but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
1 serv'd my King, he would not in mine age 
fierce lift me naked to mine enemies. Hen. VIII. 
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iven vent to Ins juft indignation, he loft Gazna 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdad, where 
the Calif protcaed him from the Sultan of Za- 
blejlan, who demanded him in a furious and 


menacing letter. 


I he work of Ferdufi remains entire, a glo¬ 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and leam- 
ingj which, if ever it fhould be generally un- 
derftood in its original language , will conteft the 
merit of invention with Jlomer himfclf, what¬ 


ever be thought of its fubjetf or the arrange¬ 
ment of its incidents. An extrad from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perjian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabick , and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialed uled in Perjia in the time 
of Mahomed , who admired it for its extremefoft- 
nefs, and was heard to fay, that it would be 
Spoken on that account in the gardens of Puradife , 
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ojjj o^-j 

O .1 ^-5 

^jLu**!yl CioLO Ls:” 3 ayAAro 

C^LoT (^*^. cb ObJ 

CM Lv.su 

i^’f 1 Wj ^ A v^ 

C^oi-Oi CA>lt3 (^j I cXjbLu 
^*^Ay*Js* t.JI^ <JO cJ\J^ o^Uw 
ocXa-jv'^j ^jUc^cLc3 a^5 

‘Sr^ 

vlfv J j°0 ! yj V 

v'J'-'eb^j ^ ji V 

o\SX£>s*. (jjl Vi3o<3jAJ Le ^ 

°b °JjJ ^5 (*^‘ 

cAbs. o^rsi"j (^UiijJ jl 

tXAy^j ■ L.bO»A 
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that is; “ Seeft thou yonder plain of various 
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“ colours (Perf. red and grey ); by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be lilled with de- 
ct light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a place be- 
“ longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
“ is perfedl filk, and the air is fcented with 
w mufk: yon would fay, Is it r of e-water which 
“ glides between the banks? The ftalk of the lily 
“ bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
“ of the rofe-bufh. The pheafant walks grace- 
“ fully among the flowers; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
“ prefs. From the prefect time to the latefl 
“ age, may the edge of thofe banks referable 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you will fee, 
“ on the plains and lulls, a company of damfels, 
“ beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
“ fide. There Manvzha, daughter of Afrafab , 
makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
Shortly his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Queen, encircled by her .damfels, radiant in 
“ glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plains; lier beauty fullies the rofe and the 
jafmine. With them are many Turkijh girls, 
“ all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
“ mufk; all with cheeks full of roles, with eyes 
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of {loop j all with lips fweet as wine, and 
fragrant as rofe-water. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a tingle day, 
*' we may take feveral of thole lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus. 


This is part of a fpeeeh by a young amorous 
Hero, the Paris of Ferduji, who had reafon to 
repent of his adventure with the daughter of 
Afrajiab, for he was made captive by the 'L urks, 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de¬ 
livered by the valour of Rojlam. 

Of thefe two languages was formed the mo¬ 
dern dialect of Derfia , which, being fpokeh in 
its greatefl purity by the natives of Pars or Par- 
fjlan, acquired the name of Parfi *; though it 
is even called Peri by Hafez in the following 
couplet; 

idilsw (^! 

(SjCs A j<Si y 


that isj “While the nightingale, 0 Hafez , 
“ makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou leflen 
“ the value of his lays by finging thy Perfian 
“ (DeriJ drains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferduli 
great Ahul Ola , furnamed Aldmi from his 
blindnefs, p .bl died his excellent Odes in Aril* 
kick, in which he profeifedly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed . This writer had fo flouridl¬ 
ing a reputation, that feveral Perjians of un¬ 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an indraft or: his 
mod illuflrious fchokrs were Feleki and Kha- 
kanif who were no lefs eminent for their Per- 
Jian compofitions, than for their dull in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Adronoiny; a Ariking proof, that 
a fubjime Poet may become a mader of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
dnce a fine imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious ftyle, cannot poflibly obdruft the 
acquilition of any fcience whatever, but mud 
necefiarily aflid him in his dudies, and diorten 
his labour. Both thefe poets were protefted 
by Manucbehcry Prince of Slurvan ■, but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafu fable and 
didipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa¬ 
lace, and aftualiy confined him for fome time 
in prifon, led he diould find fume opportunity* 
of c fcaping. 



and ^ 
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tliefe authors are 
fectns needleis 
them, which would 
courfe to an immoderate length: it 
ficient to fay, that, in this and the following 


tury, the Peficm language became altogether 
mixed with Arabick j not that the pure ftyle ol 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
iaflnon among the Perjians to interweave Ara¬ 
bian phrafes and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich, 


j 1 O t aJ* jessed j 1 I ct*v.xJctij 

Is — 3 


The phantom of her , whofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the fades, appeared to me at night : / wondered 
at the klndnfs of Fortune , and fata. Whence came 
this prosperity t —the fir ft line is pure Arabick 
in the ftyle of the ancient poets. 

This elegant tetraftich is of the fame kind: 


y** u?/ 
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/ ffln this manjion oj darknefs , how long mu ft 1 
expeBing my beloved ; one while with my Jinger 
on my teeth , one while with my ht\ad bent on my 
kneel Come , 0 fortunate cup-bearer , bring me 
the tidings of joy: who knows but my days may 
again be profperous, as they were before f Where 
the lail line is taken from an Ode in the Ha- 
mafa of Abu He mam , which begins, 

LUjj 

We pardoned the fans of Dhohal, and faid , The 
tribe are our brothers . 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anveri, a native of Abiurd in Khorafan , whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
ihow in what high eftcem the polite arts were 
held in Afa, at the time when learning firfl 
began to dawn in Europe. Anveri , when he 
was very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richly drelTed rode by him 
on a fine Arabian liorfe, with a numerous train 
of attendants; upon his allcing who it was, he 
-was told, that it was a Poet belonging to the 
Court . When Anveri reflected on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finifhed a poem, 
preiented it to the Sultan, This was a prince 
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be Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar, a great 
admirer of the fine arts: be approved the work 
of Anveri, whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft honours of the 
date. He found many other poets at court, 
among whom were Selman , Zehir , and Rejhidi*, 
all men of wit and genius, but each eminent in 
a different way; the firft for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the iecond, for the moral ten¬ 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chsi- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 
predeceffors and contemporaries were too apt to 


negledt. 

But of all the cities in the Perjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz i which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Revizki juftly calls “ the Athens 
« of Perlia *j*.” SADI , a native of this city, 
flouriflied in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parfijian encouraged men of learn¬ 
ing in their principality: his life was alrnoft 
wholly fpent in travel; but no man, who en¬ 
joyed the greatcft leifure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and induftry. 
A fine manufcript, about two hundred years 


ind 

f See Specimen Poeseos Persicce ,• Vindobonse J 77 1 ■ Pro&m, 

page xviii. 
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i!d, was lately put into my hands, containin 
complete collection of his works j among which 
are feyeral pieces, both in vrrte and prc'e, 
which have never been mention t by the Sc 10- 
Jars of Europe. The following extra 1 ! - trom 
his Gulift an, or Bui of Rojei, will fhow h w 
the Perf an and Arabic k languages were mixed 
together in his age: 




IMftb 
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AxLxS 

jC> y y CJ^M ]J 
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O^Laj Oi v a.p \y 
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JJJ V* ^ ^ ** 
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that is; “ My companion oft reproaches me 
“ for my love of Leila. Will he never behold 
** her charms,that myexcufe maybe accepted? 
“ Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
“ for my pafTion, could fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ vilher of hearts I that, at the fight of thee, 
w they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
“ cut their heads inftead of the fruit, which 
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they hold*. Thou haft no companion for 
** nay diforder: my companion fhould be af- 
“ Aided with the fame malady, that I might 
fit all day repeating my tale to him; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
“ flame. The fong of the turtle dove pafies 
** not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
“ could hear my drain, the would join her 
“ complaints with mine. O my friends, fay 
“ to them, who are free from love. Ah, we wijh 
“ you knew, what pafjes in the heart of a lover / 
« The pain of illnefs affeds not them, who arc 
“ in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 
« thofe, who have tafted the fame affliction. 

It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 
“ who never felt its lling. While thy mind is 
“ not affeCted like mine, the relation of my 
t( forrow teems only an idle tale. Compare 
** not my anguifh to the carC9 of another man; 
“ he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I, 
t( who bear the. wound in my body.” 


The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in the fourteenth century , the nioft elegant 
Lyrick Poet of Ajia^ ShemfediUn , furnamed 
HAFEZ ; on whole life and productions it is 
the lefs neceflary to expatiate, becaufc die Ba- 


* Alluding to a fterry in Ihe Alcoran . 
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before mentioned lias exhaufted the fubjed: 
in hisJ'pccimen of Perjidn Poetry , and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perluaded to complete that 
rnofl learned work, in the fliort intervals of lehr 
fore, which his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully fufficient, therefore, to tranferibe 
two of his Gaza Is or Anacreoirtick Odes; the 
hr ft of which was chofen, on account of the 
Arahick verfes interwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for its exquifte beauty, which makes it a ge¬ 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialed!:. 
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A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled with rofes, 
« Bring the rncrning draught, my friends, the 
“morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the 
“ wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
<c A gale of paradifc breathes from the garden: 
“ drink then inceflimtly the pure wine. The 
“ role fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
“ Reach the liquor, that fparkles like a flaming 
“ ruby. Arc they flill fliut up in the banquet- 
** houfef Open, O thou keeper of the gate. 
** It is thange, at fuch a feafon, that the door 
“ of the tavern fliould be locked. Oh, haften! 
“ O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
l< eagt: nef; and you, who are endued with 
“ wifdom, offer your vows to Heaven. Imitate 
“ Hafez, and driuk kilfes, fvveet as wine, from 
“ the cheek of a damiel, fair as a nymph of 
** paradife.’,* 
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Another, by the fame. 


“ Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full’ 
** of wine. When will this ftridtnefs endij 
“ how long will thefe fcrupies laft? No more 
“of this pride and difdain; for time has feen 
“ the crown of Cafar humbled, and the diadem 
f* of Cyrus bent to the ground. Qh! be wife; 
<£ for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
“ with love. Oh, awake ! for the deep of 
“ eternity is juft before you. How gracefully 
“ thou m overt, O fweet branch of a vernal 
plant ! May the co.d wind or JJ-ixember never 
“ n ip thy buds! ihere is no reliance on the 
favours of Fortune or her d. ccitrui frailer. 
“ Oh! wo to him, who thinks himfelf fecure 
“ from her treachery. To-morrow, perhaps, 
V. the rtream of Cutber, and the girls of para- 
V dife will be prepared for us ; but to-day alfo 
“ us enjoy a damfel bright as the moon, and 
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.juaff the wine from the full cup. The Ze¬ 
phyr (Saba) reminds us of our youth (Sabi)} 
bring us the wine, boy, which may refrefli 
“ our fouls, and difpel our farrow. 

“ Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the role j for the wind will foon lcatter all 


*f her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Ha tern 
“ that we may fold up (Trn) the gloomy 

“ volume of thofe, who want generofity. This 
# £ wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga- 
“ van (a purple flowerJ, communicates its 
“ fweet nature from my beloved’s cheek to her 
“heart. Attend; for the muficians of the 
*f bower have begun their concert, joining the 
«« notes of the lute and harp to the raedody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute- Bring thy Sofa into 


f« the garden, for, likd aftive attendants, the 
f* cyprcfs ftands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle. O Hafez., the 
“ fame of thv fw eet alluring forcery has reached 
“ from the extremity of Rei and Rum, to the 
“ limits of China and Egypt)' 


There is nothing, which affords a flronger 
proof of the excellence of the Perflan tongue, 
than, that it remained uncOrrupted after the ir¬ 
ruption of the Tartars , who, at different tunes, 

* An Arabian Prince, celebrated for bis extreme liberality. 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves 
mailers of Pcrjia ; for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane , who was a patron of 
Hafez, were fo far from difeouraging polite 
letters, like the Goths and Huns, that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundiefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindojian , 
introduced the Perfian literature into his domi¬ 
nions, where it flourifhes to this day; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the flyle) of 
Sadi, The Turks themfelves improved their 
harflt dialed! by mixing it with the Perfian ; 
and Mahomed' II. who took Conjiantinople in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century , was a protestor 
of the Perfian poets: among thefe was Noured - 
din JAM I, whofe poem on the loves of fiofepb 
and Zelikha is one of the fined compofitions I 
ever read. The following defeription will 
ferve as a fpccimen of his elegant ftyle: 

■ •* l.\ , :l CT~ f _ . 
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<A IanA J l»! «AiJJ <xJ I I C_‘U i U 
• * V ' ■ 


J ' ^*.N-A— ». )jlA®J I 

c3^-5 A-ki ^>av 6<A^ ^..Ma ^AvLi^ci 


“ In the nnorning, when the raven of night 
u had flown away, the bird of dawn began to 
“ ling; the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
“ in? notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 

O 

“ bud and the rofe: the jafmine flood bathed in 
“ dew, and the violet alfo fprinkled his fragrant 
“ locks. At this time Zelikha was funk in 
“ pleafing flumber; her heart was turned to- 
*« wards the altar of her facred vifion*. It was 


* A metaphor taken from the cuftom, which prevails among 
Makomdms, of turning their faces, when they pray, towards the 
temple of Mecca, 
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not flccp; it was rather a. confuted idea: it 
was a kind of phrenzy caviled by her nightly 
melancholy. Her damfels touched her feet 
with their faces; her maidens approached, 
and killed her hand. Then the removed the 
veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinkled 
with dew; fire opened her eyes, yet dim with 
flccp. From the border of her mantle the 
fun and moon arofe; the raifed her head from 
the couch, and looked around on every fide.” 


This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, anddeferves to be tranflated into every 
European language: though ! (hall have neither 
time nor inclination to tranflate it mylelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, fome years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret* 

In the fame Century with Jami, flourifhed a 
poet named CATEB1, who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrahim , one of Tamer¬ 
lane’s descendants. Mr. d'Herkelot tells a very 
pleafmg fiery of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this efiay; though, in order to under- 
lland it, vve mud remember, that the Pftjians 
frequently end their couplets with the fame 
word , which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upop 
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preceding fyllvible. “ Catebi ,, fitys he, 
“ having compiled an Elegy, each verfe of 
« which ended with the word, Gu /, a rofe, or 
* z:\yflpiver, repeated it to the prince Ibrahim , 
«' hi? Patron; who, being extremely delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
u by faying, From what bswer did this tuneful 
“ nightingale (meaning the poet.) take its fight? 
“ that is, without a metaphor. In what city 
“ were you born? to which Catebi , without he- 
“ ft tat ion, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
“ fare with the poem, and with the fame 
“ rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 


<SL 


O 




j\Ls 




“ that is, Like Attar * t I came from the rofe - 
“ garden of Xhhapor; but I am only the thorn of 
“ that garden , and Attar was its mof beaut ful 
“ flower L 

This dillich, though delivered extempore, Is 
at lead: equal to any of the reft in fpirit and 
elegance. The poem coniifts of about thirty- 
live couplets, thefirftof which is the following: 


* Attar a Persian post, author of the Pendndwa. 
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that is.; Again the rcfe advances towards the , 
bower ' with an hundred leaves) tike the naHijjtts, • '• ’ 
it is a charming object to every difeerning eye. 

In the fifteenth and f event cent,b • Centuries , 
tinder the tamily of Sej:, the Pajian language 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow fotne of its ternrsr fro: a tiie 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialed, no Ipecimen of it needs be 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shah, which 
was written ill Perfian about fourteen years 
ago, and trafdlated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be consulted in the origi¬ 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OP THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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